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ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 

Foil  DECEMBER,  1S4I. 


Art.  1.  lle((r  the  ('hurch  !  .7  Word  for  all.  l^y  a  Doctor  of  Divinity, 

but  not  of  Oxford,  l^ondon  :  Ward  and  Co. 

have  always  thought  that  the  ominous  text  and  title  of 
Dr.  Hook’s  sermon  before  tlie  queen,  has  had  more  to  do 
with  its  popularity  than  its  contents.  It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Bennett 
has  said,  there  is  no  such  text  in  the  Bible,  but  that  is  a  trifle; 
and  indeed  there  is  something  very  striking  in  the  fact,  and  the 
more  so  for  its  being  undesigned,  that  an  attempt  to  promote  a 
system  which  tends  to  the  disparagement  of  (iod’s  word  should 
be  introduc(*d  by  a  gross  perversion  and  abuse  of  one  of  its 
sayings,  as  a  text.  The  brevity  and  the  import  of  the  title,  and 
its  sacred  associations,  have  arrested  the  attention  of  multitudes 
that  would  never  else  have  noticed  it.  We  arc  not  about  to 
review  that  sermon,  or  we  might  say  that  either  on  account  of 
its  merits  as  an  announcement  of  prineijiles,  or  as  a  composi¬ 
tion,  it  is  but  little  entitled  to  the  fame  which  it  has  obtained. 

The  tract  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article  (we  believe 
from  the  jien  of  Dr.  Raffles),  was  evidently  suggested  by  Dr. 
Hook’s  discourse.  It  is  short  and  to  the  point;  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  would,  in  our  ojiinion,  do  good  service  to  the  truth  by 
publishing  it  in  the  cheapest  possible  form,  that  it  might  obtain 
a  great  circulation.  This  is  the  day  of  tracts,  as  others  have 
been  the  days  of  folios.  They  are  the  forms  and  instruments  of 
good  and  evil,  of  every  sort.  People  will  not  and  cannot  read 
big  books,  and  therefore  great  men  are  condescending  to  write 
little  ones.  This  tract  might  be  printed  for  a  penny,  cr  a  half- 
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penny,  and  if  so,  we  doubt  not  would  do  a  great  amount  of 
good.  It  is  written  in  a  very  plain  and  popular  style.  There  is 
no  elaborate  argumentation,  all  is  lively  and  clear,  and  the 
germ  of  the  whole  case  is  here  suggested,  if  not  developed. 
We  shall  extract  a  passage  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of 
the  nature  of  the  thing  themselves.  After  quoting  the  nine¬ 
teenth  article  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  author  proceeds 
thus — 

‘  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  ‘  faithful  men  ?*  Assuredly 
it  means  true  believers ;  not  infidels,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  hypocrites, 
on  the  other ;  but  men  who,  while  they  profess  their  faith  in  Christ, 
give  satisfactory  evidence,  by  their  works,  that  their  faith  is  genuine, 
and  their  profession  sincere.  But  where  are  we  to  find  such  clnirches? 
Are  they  to  be  found  in  the  buildings  of  the  national  establishment,  or 
in  those  where  the  dissenters  worship  ?  In  the  buildings  of  the 
national  establishment,  indeed,  there  are  congregations ;  but  nierc 
congregations  cannot  be  regarded  as  churches,  according  to  this 
description  of  a  church,  for  there  are  many  in  every  such  congregation 
who  are  not,  in  the  sense  of  the  term  already  ^ivcn,  faithful  men,  and 
who  ought  not,  therefore,  to  have  a  voice  in  any  body  which  purports 
to  be  a  church. 

*  Besides,  if  such  congregations  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  church, 
how  are  we  to  hear  them,  for  they  never  speak  ?  And  even  if  they 
were  to  speak,  and,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  make  known  their  senti¬ 
ments  on  religion,  it  is  certain  that  they  would  put  forth  very  ditfer- 
ent  notions,  and  opinions,  in  many  cases,  opposed  the  one  to  the  other. 
Indeed,  so  various  and  so  opposite  are  the  opinions  held  by  different 
congregations,  all  worshipping  in  these  consecrated  buildings,  and 
claiming  to  be  regarded  as  the  church,  or  an  integral  part  of  the 
church,  that  it  has  grown  into  a  custom  to  distinguish  some  as  evan¬ 
gelical,  thereby  intimating  that  others  are  not  so ;  and  to  designate 
some  clergymen  as  ‘preachers  of  the  gospel,*  while  the  rest  are  stig¬ 
matised  as  not  preaching  it.  Now  which  of  these  are  we  to  hear  ?  for  it 
is  plain  that  they  cannot  both  be  right.  If  each  of  these  congregations 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  church,  then  is  the  church  divided,  and  the 
same  fountain  sends  forth  truth  and  error.  But,  if  they  are  not  to  be 
all  regarded  as  the  church,  or  portions  of  the  church,  but  only  such 
congregations  as  hold  the  truth,  then  how  are  we  to  know  which  they 
are?  for  all  alike  affirm,  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  believe,  that  the 
truth  lies  with  them. 

*  In  this  difficulty  it  may  be  observed  that  the  appeal  lies  fiom  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  ministers  and  congregations,  to  the  articles  and 
homilies,  the  creeds  and  standards  of  the  church.  But  it  may  be 
asked,  are  they  infallible?  Are  they  inspired?  Do  they  give  a  cer¬ 
tain  sound?  Is  their  testimony  so  unequivocal  and  decisive,  that 
there  can  be  no  mistake  in  tbeir  interpretation,  and  no  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  sentiments  which  they  inculcate,  and  the  doctrines 
they  teach  ?  Now,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  do  not.  So 
uncertain  is  the  sound  they  give,  so  equivocal  the  testimony  which 
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they  lietir,  tliat  each  of  the  opposiiijr  parties  alx»vc  referretl  to  claims 
that  testimony  as  in  their  favor  ;  while  even  a  bishop  (Burnet)  of  the 
church  has  employed  his  injrenuity  to  show  tliat  the  thirty-nine 
articles  of  the  church  may  be  interpreted  lioth  on  Calvinistic  and 
Anniniaii  principles,  and  that  the  aliettors  of  both  these  systems  may 
subscribe  them  with  a  conscience  equally  clear. 

'  But  even  if  it  were  not  so ;  if  the  church,  in  her  articles  and 
creeds,  spoke  a  language  so  distinct  and  decided  that  it  would  lie  im¬ 
possible  for  the  greatest  ingenuity  to  find  any  thing  like  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  diversity  of  opinion,  still  a  question  would  arise  as  to  tho 
authority  on  which  they  rest.  We  have  assumed  all  along  that  the 
church  to  be  heard  is  the  protestant  church  ;  but  the  Roman  catholics 
say  that  it  is  the  Romish  church.  That  church,  they  affirm,  is  the 
most  ancient,  and  therefore  most  worthy  of  confidence  ;  while  they 
maintain  that  the  protestant  church  is  in  error,  having  dissented 
schismatically  from  it.  And  indeed  there  are  certain  divines  in  the 
Church  of  England  itself,  and  in  one  of  her  chief  seats  of  learning  tiH>, 
who  are  very  much  of  the  same  opinion,  for  they  are  going  back,  as 
fast  as  they  can,  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Romish  church, 
even  to  the  invocation  of  saints  and  ])rayers  for  the  dead ;  inasmuch 
that  the  Bishop  of  Chester  (Sumner)  has  said,  in  a  charge  lately  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  ‘  IMany  subjects  present  themselves, 
towards  which  I  might  direct  your  thoughts ;  one  more  especially  con¬ 
cerns  the  church  at  present,  because  it  is  daily  assuming  a  more  serious 
and  alarming  aspect,  and  threatens  a  revival  of  the  worst  errors  of  the 
Romish  system.  Under  the  specious  pretence  of  deference  for  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  respect  for  primitive  modes,  the  foundations  of  our  jiro- 
testant  church  are  undermined  by  men  who  dwell  within  her  walls ; 
and  those  who  sit  in  the  reformers*  seat  are  traducing  the  Reformation. 
It  is  again  become  matter  of  cpiestion,  whether  the  Bible  is  suHicient 
to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation  ;  tbe  main  article  of  our  national 
confession — ^justification  by  faith — is  both  openly  and  covertly  lussailed, 
and  the  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God  are  instructed  to  reserve  tlie 
truths  which  they  have  been  ordained  to  dispense,  and  to  hide  under  a 
bushel  those  doctrines  which  the  apostles  were  commanded  to  preach  to 
every  creature.* 

*  Now,  really  it  is  very  hard  for  a  plain  man  to  tell  what,  in  such  a 
case  as  this,  he  is  to  do.  He  is  commanded  to  hear  the  church — but 
what  church  ?  The  Roman  catholic  says,  ‘  My  church  ;*  the  proies- 
tant  says,  ^IVIine.*  One  party  in  the  protestant  church  says,  ‘  IltMir 
me!*  and  another  says,  ‘No,  hear  me!’  One  says,  ‘  Lo,  here  is  the 
truth  !*  and  another,  ‘  there  but  where  is  it,  after  all,  and  \yhich  of 
these  conflicting  ])arties  is  he  to  hear  ?  Is  he  to  hear  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  or  Dr.  Pusey?  If  the  bishops  are  to  lie  repirded  as  the  final 
authority,  still  he  is  in  difficulty— for  they  also  differ  among  them¬ 
selves  :  the  Bishop  of  London  sneers  at  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  as  a 
Methodist,  and  the  people  of  Bishop  Auckland  lately  burnt  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  in  effigy,  as  a  Socinian  /’ 

But  nevertheless  *  Hear  the  church  *  is  still,  and  yet  more 
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and  more,  the  great  and  earnest  cry  of  the  times.  Whatever 
the  obscurity  and  mysteriousness  of  its  signification ;  hovvevei 
difficult  to  explain  it  well,  and  however  false  so  far  as  it  can  be 
explained  at  all ;  whatever  its  inherent  inconsistencies  and  its 
contradictions  of  the  most  solemn  facts  and  principles  of  human 
nature,  of  true  history,  of  divine  religion ;  however  insufficient 
it  may  be  to  satisfy  the  real  wants  of  our  nature,  and  however 
powerful  in  producing  new  ones ;  however  irreligious,  and  ab¬ 
surd,  and  hurtful,  ‘  Hear  the  church  ’  is  heard  from  every 
quarter;  every  breeze  bears  the  proud  and  impious  demand;  the 
voice  waxes  louder  and  louder,  and  many  are  engaged  in  the 
vain  aitempt,  and  may  more  will  soon  be,  to  ‘hear  the  church f 
It  is  full  of  instruction  and  solemn  warning,  the  fact,  that  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  when  science  and  philosophy  have 
done  so  much  to  ])roinote  right  principles  of  judgment  and  of 
faith,  and  when  the  spirit  of  democracy  has  been  revived  with 
so  much  vigor  and  spread  to  so  great  a  degree,  the  claims  of  the 
church  should  become  more  severe  and  strict,  and  be  urged 
with  a  more  fixed  determination  to  yield  not  a  particle  to  the 
weakness  or  the  strength,  the  religion  or  the  recklessness,  tlie 
conscience  or  the  concupiscence  of  men.  Yet  so  it  is,  and  it  is 
not  beyond  the  power  of  human  explanation.  The  thing  may 
be  made  out,  but  still  we  say  it  is  full  of  warning  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  How  great  the  uncertainties  of  moral  faith  amid  all  the 
demonstrations  of  natural  science ;  how  little  dependence  may 
be  placed  on  mere  intellect,  however  furnished  and  invigorated 
for  the  detection  and  maintenance  of  religious  truth ;  and  how 
easily  and  with  what  disastrous  efibet  in  the  moral  world,  prin¬ 
ciples  may  react  to  produce  their  own  opposites. 

Had  one  of  the  reformers  of  the  Church  of  England  been  told 
that  within  three  centuries  there  would  bo  a  great  revival  ol 
popish  zeal,  that  instead  of  being  extinguished,  popery  would  be 
spreading  fast,  building  new  and  good  sanctuaries,  gaining 
many  converts,  and  not  in  one  and  the  lowest  class  of  society 
only ;  that  enlarged  and  vigorous  schemes  would  be  concocted, 
and  carried  out  with  all  the  earnestness  which  a  hope  of  success 
alone  can  inspire,  for  the  conversion  of  Britain  to  the  faith  ot 
Home ;  and  especially  if  he  had  been  told  that  his  own  church 
w’ould  furnish  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  in  this  mighty  move¬ 
ment,  in  a  large  and  learned  body  of  clergy,  propagating  senti¬ 
ments  containing  all  the  essential  elements  of  popery,  and  many 
of  its  actual  developments,  and  doing  its  work  well  and  eftectu- 
iidy  by  means  which  itself  could  not  command,  and  in  quarters 
to  which  itself  had  not  access — had  this  prospect  been  stretched 
out  before  the  vision  of  some  earnest  and  w^arm  reformer,  who 
cannot  imagine  the  mingled  emotions  of  incredulity,  horror, 
and  amazement  \vith  w'hich  he  w^ould  have  contemplated  it  ? 
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Yet  all  this  is  fact.  The  church  of  Rome  is  extending  itself  in 
this  country ;  priests  are  educaUxl  and  prayers  are  ottered 
specially  for  its  rtx^laniation,  and  fervent  prayers,  whatever  may 
be  God’s  answer  to  them,  answer  themselves  in  part,  for  a  man 
cannot  pray  with  all  his  heart  without  working  with  all  his 
strength.  The  prospect  as  to  ix)pery  is  becoming  serious,  for  if 
these  things  arc  done  in  a  green  tree,  what  may  be  done  in  a 
dry  ?  The  tendency  of  public  events  is  not  to  place  papists  in 
a  worse  state  for  propagating  their  religion,  but  in  a  better. 
As  to  political  j)0\ver  and  favor,  they  have  evidently  seen  their 
lowest  state  of  degradation  and  exclusion.  They  can  only  rise, 
and  rise  they  will,  until  not  a  vestige  or  a  sign  of  civil  inferiority 
is  left  about  them.  And  many  of  the  supports  of  protestantism 
are  giving  way.  There  has  hitherto  been  a  great  horror  of 
popery  in  this  land.  It  has  not  been  founded  in  knowledge, 
but  still  it  has  been  great,  l^opery  has  been  a  real  bugbear. 
The  pope  has  been  a  nursery  alarm.  Many  little  children  have 
been  made  good  by  him.  The  wholesome  detestation  has  been 
cherished  by  many  customs.  The  fifth  of  IVovember  has  wit¬ 
nessed  an  annual  revival  as  well  as  exhibition  of  the  orthodox 
faith.  Rut  the  ])iiblic  feeling  is  changed  in  ])art,  and  is  being 
changed  in  whole.  Protestants  can  go  to  hear  mass  without 
fearing  that  the  roof  will  fall  u])on  and  crush  them.  It  is 
necessary  by  big  placards  to  ‘  caution  unwary  protestants  *  not 
to  contribute  towards  the  erection  of  poj)ish  sanctuaries.  The 
gunpowder  ])lot  is  almost  forgotten.  And  petitions  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  parliament  from  protestants,  for  it  to  be  no  longer 
binding  on  the  sovereign  to  call  popery  by  hard  names  in  the 
ceremony  of  coronation.  All  these  things,  how  ever  good,  show 
that  a  general  alteration  of  feeling  respecting  popery  has  taken 
place  in  the  land.  And  if  the  alarm  and  horror  with  which 
j)()|)ery  used  to  be  regarded  has  nearly  ceased,  the  danger  is 
that  tlieir  place  will  be  supplied  by  a  prejudice  in  its  favor.  It 
is  not  easy  to  check  the  course  of  a  national  any  more  than  of 
an  individual  mind  ;  w  hen  it  is  turning  from  a  severe  and  bitter 
estimate,  and  a  rude  and  fierce  abhorrence  of  any  thing — it 
generally  stops  not  until  it  has  reached  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  we  greatly  fear  that  in  many  minds,  there  is  in  |)lace,  and 
perhaps  as  the  effect,  of  the  proti^tant  alarm  and  bitterness 
which  used  to  be,  a  disposition  and  almost  a  wish  to  find  popery 
true.  Then,  as  we  have  said,  the  Church  of  Englaiul  is  a  great 
help  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Puseyism  is  popery  in  a  church 
professing  to  be  protestant,  |X)pery  is  but  Puseyism  in  a  church 
professing  to  be  popish.  The  time  is  coming  w  hen  the  one  must 
merge  into  the  other.  A  slight  change  of  circumstances  may 
bring  it  about.  An  intimation  that  it  is  possible  has  not  been 
whisfiered  but  printed.  It  is  an  historical  fact  now,  that  the 
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toleration  of  Puseyism  in  the  Church  of  En<j;hind  is  flu?  price  ot 
the  keeping  of  Puseyites  within  it.  And  if  Puseyism  is  l>opeiy, 
the  whole  Church  of  England  will  soon  be  popish,  for  tlie  great 
stays  and  oracles  of  protestantism  are  fast  dying  out ;  the  new 
clergy  are  for  the  most  part  initiated  into  the  new  doctrine,  and 
even  they  who  continue  in  the  main  evangelical,  show  ])ldinly 
that  they  have  not  altogether  escaped  infection.  Midtitiides 
are  on  an  inclined  plane  (to  use  the  allusion  of  the  Jlishop  of 
London),  and  must  go  down ;  or,  to  employ  another,  and  we 
think  better  figure,  multitudes  are  on  a  slidiny  scalcy  and  are 
going  up.  Whence  comes  the  constant  secession  of  evangelical 
clergymen  from  our  mixed  and  truly  catholic  societies,  such  as 
the  ftible  and  Tract  Societies  ?  Whence  comes  the  gradual 
conformity  of  institutions  which  were  once  the  refuge  and  the 
instruments  of  the  gos})el  in  the  establishment,  to  the  stitfer 
and  more  exclusive  ecclesiastical  conceptions  of  the  men  by 
whom  they  were  once  assailed  and  vilified  ?  Whence  come  the 
mysterious  and  uncertain  notes  in  which  the  necessity  and 
efficacy  of  the  sacraments  are  spoken  of  by  men  w  ho  once  had 
clear  notions  of  the  inner,  spiritual  character  of  true  religion  ? 
Whence  come  the  lordly  claims  put  up  on  behalf  of  the  English 
church,  both  as  a  church  and  as  an  establishment,  by  many 
who  once  cordially  fraternized  with  the  good  and  true  of  all 
churches  ?  Whence  come  the  private  estrangements  between 
those  who  used  to  be  good  friends  and  fellow-laborers,  and  the 
rude  and  indelicate  invasions  of  Christian  faith  and  kindness 
which  many  of  the  plans  of  so  called  gospel  clergymen  display, 
such  as  (we  speak  what  we  do  know)  the  formal  visitation  of 
men,  known  to  be  evangelical  dissenters,  by  them,  and  the  formal 
recpiest  that  they  would  go  to  church  ?  These  things  are  sad, 
but  they  are  real — whence  come  they?  They  come  just  of 
Pus(*yism  and  nothing  else — they  come  of  the  revival  and 
spread  of  high-church  notions.  Men  who  have  not  become 
Puseyites  are  affected  with  Puseyism.  There  is  a  general  con¬ 
traction  of  ecclesiastical  sympathies,  and  a  general  elevation  and 
dilation  of  ceremonial  religion  and  official  pride  as  its  conse- 
(juences.  And  the  evangelical  clergy  will  not,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
remain  where  and  what  they  are.  Melancholy  facts  have 
showai  that  they  can  become  disciples  of  the  new  school  as 
well  as  others,  and  the  pressure  from  without  and  the  pressure 
from  within  together  will  surely  test  them.  We  dread  the 
trial.  We  more  than  dread  it.  It  seems  evident  to  us,  without 
professing  to  be  prophets,  that  we  are  hastening  fast  to  a  period 
in  which  the  principles  of  error  and  evil  will  become  fewer  in 
their  forms  and  greater  in  their  power,  in  which,  in  fact,  sj)eak- 
ing  generally,  the  only  system  of  error  within  the  church  visible 
will  la'  j>operv,  and  the  only  system  without,  will  be  infidelity. 
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What  then  is  to  be  done  in  reference  to  popery  ?  We  mean 
of  course  by  evanp:elical  dissenters.  There  is  no  hope  but  in 
them,  llieii's  are  the  })rinciples  by  which  alone  popery  can  be 
ctlectually  assailed ;  theirs  alone  the  circumstances  in  which  an 
effectual  assault  can  be  made.  In  pleadinj^  for  the  great  and 
simjile  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  for  the  rights  of  saints,  they 
cannot  be  met  by  the  retort,  ‘  Physician,  heal  thyself  !*  They 
do  not  use  arguments  in  one  direction,  which  they  arc  obliged 
to  denounce  in  another.  The  ground  on  which  they  staiul  is 
firm  and  plain,  the  only  ground  on  which  any  can  stand  to 
show  a  vigorous  antagonism  to  the  great  apostasy.  They  are 
not  cri})pled  by  ecclesiastical  rules  or  etiquette,  they  are  not 
ojipressed  by  the  cumbrous  enormities  of  a  civil  establishment, 
they  are  not  pcrj)lexed  by  the  confused  and  conflicting  writings 
of  the  fathers.  Tliey  are,  therefore,  the  hope  and  stay  of  pro- 
testantism  in  this  country.  What  ought  they  to  do?  It  is  a 
solemn  (juestion.  We  merely  design  the  suggestion  of  a  few 
hints  towards  a  proper  answ  er  of  it. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  any  mechanical  union  or  society 
for  the  j)urpose  of  resisting  the  progress  of  high-churchism, 
would  be  advisable,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  if  a  professed 
and  formal  assault  were  not  subject  to  other  and  serious  objec¬ 
tions,  it  would  be  powerless.  Societies  do  nothing.  They  are 
hut  the  shajies  and  instruments  of  living  principles.  They 
create  no  power,  but  only  exhibit  and  apply  the  power  that 
exists  before,  and  w  ithout  them.  The  establishment  of  a  society 
is  simply  the  putting  together  of  the  machinery  by  which  some¬ 
thing  may  be  done.  If  the  moral  and  spiritual  elements  do  not 
(‘xist,  which  arc  necessary  to  a  sustained  and  ellicient  action 
upon  any  sin  or  system,  the  institution  of  a  society  is  an  evil 
instead  of  a  good.  It  is  a  burden,  and  not  a  help.  It  provokes 
opposition  w  ithout  resisting  it ;  and  hinders  other  and  more 
useful  operations.  Mow  full  is  the  history  of  the  last  few  years 
oidy  of  the  proofs  of  this  ?  How  many  societies  have  risen  up, 
in  consequence  of  some  momentary  excitements,  or  through  the 
labor  of  some  few  good  and  earnest  men,  who  by  dint  of  zealous 
and  persevering  effort  obtained  the  co-oj)eration  of  others  just 
sufficiently  to  take  the  first  stcj),  but  no  more,  and  are  now 
dead,  or  ought  to  be  ?  These  societies  were  not  tlie  natural 
exjircssion  of  the  faith  and  feeling  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
church  with  which  they  were  nominally  connected.  They  were 
not  the  s|)ontaneous  grow  th  of  principles,  but  an  outward  accre¬ 
tion  of  circumstances.  Thev  were  mere  forms,  and  nothing 


more.  The  history  of  the  |)ast,  and  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
teach  us  not  to  seek  any  formal  organization  with  a  view  to  the 
diffusion  of  protesiant  sentiments.  The  feeling  does  not  exist, 
without  which  organization  would  be  in  vain.  It  might  last  a 
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few  years  by  means  of  great  labor  and  great  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  individuals,  and  then  it  would  go — where  so  inaiiv  of 
such  things  have  gone  already.  The  people  do  not  understand 
nor  hate  popery  enough — they  do  not  take  sufficient  inten  st  in 
its  condition  and  progress — they  have  too  great  dislike  to 
appear  to  be  mixed  up  with  or  to  patronize  other  and  bad 
modes  of  promoting  protestantism  already  in  use —or  they  have 
too  little  hope  of  success  from  the  present  state  and  relations  of 
the  great  parties  and  churches  in  this  country,  to  render  it 
desirable  or  safe  to  set  in  operation  any  systematic  scheme  of 
opposition  to  the  growing  errors  of  the  age. 

The  attention  of  ministers  of  religion  must  be  turned  to  the 
study  of  popery.  The  time  is  gone  by  when  generalities  may 
sufhee  upon  this  subject.  A  closer  and  fiercer  combat  with  the 
man  of  sin  is  coming.  The  principles  of  the  reformation  will 
have  to  be  revived  and  aj)plied  in  new  forms,  by  those  whose 
function  it  is  to  ‘  keep  the  faith.’  It  is  of  all  things  the  most 
necessary  that  they  who  describe  or  attack  popery  should  know 
what  it  is.  This  is  thought  to  be  an  easy  and  common  know¬ 
ledge — which  is  one  main  reason  of  its  not  being  so.  A  vague 
and  indefinite  conce})tion  of  a  mass  of  absurdities  and  horrors ; 
a  chaotic  jumble  of  doctrines  the  most  blasphemous,  and  deeds 
the  most  bloody ;  this  is  the  prevalent  concej)tion  of  popery 
among  protestants.  It  is  imagined  that  any  terms  of  contempt 
and  indignation  must  befit  it,  that  any  arguments  against  im¬ 
posture  and  tyranny  must  be  opposed  to  it.  Many  assail  it  as 
a  very  bad  thing,  but  why  it  is  so,  or  in  what  particular  respect 
it  is  so,  it  would  not  be  charity  to  ask  them.  They  use  words 
against  it  without  any  special  point  or  precise  meaning — they 
fight  with  it  as  with  a  man  in  the  dark.  There  are  others,  who 
though  more  knowing,  are  not  learned  in  this  matter.  They 
have  but  a  poor  acquaintance  either  with  the  history  or  with 
the  philosophy  of  it.  Their  opinions  are  founded  on  a  partial 
and  imperfect  view’  of  the  case.  They  confound  the  essentials 
of  popery  with  its  accidents,  its  permanent  principles  with  its 
temporary  forms,  what  is  the  effect  of  circumstances  upon  it 
with  what  is  its  effect  upon  circumstances.  The  local  is  made 
universal,  the  transient  immutable.  The  doctrine  of  popish 
infallibility  supplies  an  instance  of  the  ignorant  mode  often 
adopted  in  the  controversy  with  popery.  Because  the  church 
is  asserted  to  be  effectually  secured  from  error  in  some  resj)ects 
and  under  certain  conditions,  instead  of  pains  being  taken  to 
ascertain  with  what  references  and  in  what  w  ay  the  doctrine  is 
held,  every  inconsistency  and  immorality  in  individual  popes, 
and  every  contradiction  in  ecclesiastical  councils,  becomes  the 
truitful  occasion  of  unmingled  ridicule  and  censure.  So  when 
popery  is  charged  indiscriminate! v  with  destroving  individual 
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religious  faith,  it  is  often  forgotten  that  the  faith  of  the  catholic 
is  only  placed  on  different  grounds,  but  does  not  relate  to  dif¬ 
ferent  objects  from  those  of  the  faith  of  the  protestant.  When 
popery  is  charged  with  substituting  human  tradition  in  the 
place  of  the  word  of  God,  it  is  forgotten  that  tradition  is  held 
to  be  the  word  of  Ciod  as  much  as  the  sacred  {Scriptures.  And 
the  common  mode  of  fixing  the  introduction  of  dilferent  popish 
doctrines  to  the  dates  of  the  councils  in  which  they  were  first 
defined  or  defended,  is  sulliciently  reproved  by  the  remark,  that 
doctrines  do  not  in  general  become  matters  of  discussion  and 
decision  until  after  they  are  known,  and  that  it  is  not  the 
announcement,  but  the  contradiction  of  them  that  leads  to  such 
proceedings.  We  have  adverted  to  these  things,  not  because 
they  are  the  most  common  or  imp,ortant  things  to  be  lamented 
in  this  controversy,  but  merely  as  a  few  out  of  many  indications 
of  a  grievous  defect  of  some  assailants  of  the  man  of  sin.  The 
most  active  and  direct  organization  of  the  day  in  opposition  to 
popery,  and  the  most  popular  anti-j)opish  books,  continually 
evils  and  errors  such  as  these.  The  sayings  of  indi¬ 
men  are  made  the  sure  criteria  of  the  tenets  of  the 
ciiurch,  points  upon  which  the  church  is  allowed  to  cliange  are 
confounded  with  points  upon  which  it  is  not  alloweil  to  change. 
Small  anecdotes  are  substituted  for  great  arguments.  In  fact, 
reasonings  are  frequently  employed,  w  hich  if  used  with  as  much 
virulence  and  as  little  wisdom,  might  be  urged  against  any  and 
every  denomination  of  Christian  men.  What  is  the  result  ? 
Why,  men  are  moved  by  the  hearing  of  hard  speeches  and 
violent  accusations  to  inquire;  tlie  result  of  iiupiiry  is  very  pos¬ 
sibly  the  detection  of  the  fact  that  a  bad  argument  has  lK‘en 
used,  or  a  good  one  w  ith  a  bad  application ;  a  senst^  of  natural 
justice  is  aroused  on  behalf  of  those  who  are  looked  upon  as 
unfairly  handled  ;  their  own  allegations  and  proofs  are  listened 
to  with  favor,  and  perhajis  some  degree  of  prejudice,  and  in  the 
end  a  conversion  to  popery  takes  place  in  conseipience  virtually 
of  an  injudicious  mode  of  o[)posing  it.  In  saying  this  we  speak 
no  secret  and  state  no  mystery.  The  case  is  common,  and  the 
reason  of  the  case  is  plain.  Silence  is  infinitely  better  tlian 
weak  and  foolish  talking  against  popery,  or  against  any  thing. 
We  say  it  solemnly,  we  would  rather  that  many  advocates  of 
protestantism  had  been  in  the  ranks  of  its  opponents,  than  have 
done  the  work  they  have  on  its  behalf,  when  we  have  listened 
to  their  pointless  and  inapplicable  ratiocinations,  half  false  and 
half  falsely  treated,  against  the  faith  of  catholics.  This  will 
not  do  now.  It  miglit  suffice  to  keep  u|)  a  certain  horror  and 
hatred  of  popery  while  it  was  a  distant  and  (juiet  thing,  but 
now’  that  it  has  come  near,  and  assumes  a  bolder  and  more 
ofi'ensive  tone,  now  that  it  visits  our  people,  answers  our  books, 
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and  no  longer  content  with  preserving  the  faithful,  seeks  with 
all  the  apparent  meekness  of  the  dove,  and  all  the  real  wisdom 
of  the  serpent,  to  make  converts,  it  will  be  found  worse  than 
useless.  Protestants  must  now  be  saved  by  their  knowledge, 
not  by  their  ignorance ;  by  their  faith,  not  by  their  unbelief. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  even  among  ])rotestant  dis¬ 
senters  in  relation  to  popery,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the 
coming  contest.  It  will  be  well  if  we  are  admonished  by  the 
signs  of  the  times  to  do  it.  The  causes  of  popery  are  among 
us,  and  operating  further  than  many  may  suspect.  These  must 
be  watched  and  opposed.  It  requires  but  little  wisdom  to 
detect  the  germ  of  popery  in  the  common  estimates  of  mere 
intellectual  orthodoxy.  The  doctrine  of  infallibility  is  held  in 
form  in  the  church  of  Rome,  but  it  is  held  in  spirit  in  many  a 
protestant  church.  Where  is  there  the  sense  of  liability  to 
error,  or  the  intense  and  calm  inquiry  after  truth?  In  wdiat 
quarter  would  a  man  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  people  deeply  conscious  of  the  danger  of  miscon¬ 
ception  and  mistake  ?  It  is  true  the  cry  on  all  hands  is,  ‘  The 
‘  Bible,  the  Bible  alone  is  the  religion  of  protestants ;  but  every 
one  knows  that  out  of  this  Bible  diftbrent  protestants  get  very 
different  religions,  and  that  all  are  apt  to  speak  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  religions  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  the  Bible  could  only 
l)e  made  to  furnish  plausible  proof  of  their  own.  ‘  The  real  seat 
‘  of  unerring  truth  is  in  the  original  conceptions  of  Christ’s 
‘  understanding ;  the  infallibility  which  resides  there  alone,  the 
‘  protestant  (often)  transfers  to  his  own  particular  favorite 
‘  among  its  several  senses;  he  assumes  it  as  an  absolute  fact, 

‘  not  merely  that  ideas  of  Christ  were  true,  but  that  his  own 

*  are  identical  with  Christ’s.  He  evidently  imagines  that  he 
‘  has  possession  of  some  certainty  more  than  human,  something 
‘  much  more  secure  than  a  probable  opinion.  He  comes  to  me 
‘  with  the  air,  not  of  a  man  who  desires  to  recommend  a  rational 
‘  conviction,  but  of  one  who  is  charged  with  a  message  of  ins|)i- 
‘  ration.  He  calls  himself  an  ambassador  of  heaven,  and  speaks 
‘  as  if  he  were ;  he  assures  me  that  I  am  in  tlie  bondage  of 
‘  iniquity,  and  treats  me  as  if  I  w^ere.  He  tells  me  that  he 
‘  approaches  me  in  the  spirit  of  a  divine  love,  which  he  proves 
‘  by  showing  me  no  human  respect.  He  brings  me  his  own 
‘  peculiar  notions,  which  he  denominates  ‘  the  truth  of  God  that 
‘  ‘  cannot  lie  ;*  he  proposes  to  eradicate  mine,  which  he  entitles 

*  Satan.’  His  are  the  breathings  of  the  Holy 
‘  Spirit,  mine  the  offspring  of  a  carnal  understanding.  Instead 
‘of  reasoning  with  me,  he  prays  for  me;  feeling,- I  suppose, 
‘  that  he  has  greater  influence  on  the  mind  of  God  than  on  that 
‘  of  man.  He  avoids  the  usual  means  of  persuasion,  and  |>ass- 

*  ing  by  my  understanding,  goes  direct  to  my  will,  wielding  not 
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‘  arguments  but  motives,  not  evidence  but  fears ;  telling  not  of 
‘  proofs  but  ot  perils,  not  of  reasons  but  of  ruin  ;  and  aiming  to 
‘  throw,  not  my  judgment  into  a  calm,  but  my  feelings  into  a 
‘  tempest/ 

Now  this,  although  perhaps  overdrawn,  is  but  too  true  a 
description  of  a  great  deal  of  protestant  proceedings  in  reference 
not  only  to  the  few  great  and  elementary  principles  of  scrip¬ 
tural  truth,  but  to  the  minor  and  modal  sentiments  respecting 
it.  The  consequences  are  easily  pointed  out.  The  habit  of 
regarding  things  of  secondary  importance  as  of  supreme, 
coupled  with  the  apparent  impossibility  of  arriving  at  the  truth 
respecting  them,  since  men  of  equal  religious  wisdom  and  ex¬ 
cellence  hold  opposite  notions,  prepares  men  to  look  with  kind¬ 
ness  on  the  pretensions  of  a  church  that  promises  a  safe  and 
infallible  guidance.  The  spirit  of  dogmatism  is  cherished,  and 
what  marvel  if  it  gradually  allies  itself,  with  a  system  which 
])resents  all  its  elements  in  their  richest  state  ot  excellence  ? 
The  dry  and  doctrinal  taste  which  used  to  characterize  large 
portions  of  evangelical  dissenters,  and  which  we  rejoice  to  think 
is  gradually  giving  way  to  the  reality  and  power  of  a  spiritual 
faith,  lays  the  best  possible  foundation  for  popery.  Its  sympa¬ 
thies  and  affections,  if  it  can  be  said  to  nourish  any,  are  all 
j)opish.  The  ideas  with  which  it  is  connected  may  be  ultra- 
protestant,  but  still  the  spirit  it  generates  is  popish.  For 
popery,  whatever  its  theoretical  sentiments,  is  based  essentially 
on  the  substitution  of  faith  for  works.  The  merest  skeleton  of 
faith,  in  its  own  way  and  direction,  has  ever  been  esteemed  as 
before  all  other  things.  It,  in  fact,  consists  in  the  substitution 
of  forms  for  realities,  naked  ideas  and  doings  for  the  living  and 
warm  fruits  of  true  moral  affection  —  the  intellect  for  the 
heart — the  shapes  and  shadows  of  things  for  things  themselves. 
It  is  thus  a  lie,  in  many  cases  a  forced  lie.  Believe  the  church, 
and  all  things  are  possible  and  holy  to  him  that  believeth. 
Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  the  production  of  a  formal  faith, 
the  putting  of  mere  mental  images  in  the  place  of  the  living 
spiritualities  of  the  heart,  tends  to  popery.  There  is  a  strong 
disposition  in  human  nature  to  assign  to  the  mere  acts  of  the 
understanding  a  saving  virtue,  apart  from  their  moral  influence ; 
this  disposition  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  popery,  and  this 
disposition  is  too  much  encouraged  by  many  forms  of  protes- 
tantism.  Hence  to  be  ‘  sound  in  the  faith,*  is  far  more  than  to 
be  ‘  sound  in  the  statutes  ;*  and  the  heretic  is  more  odious  than 
the  sinner.  They  do  good  service  to  the  protestant  form  of 
truth,  who  point  out  the  utter  irrelevance  of  mere  opinions  to  a 
man’s  salvation,  and  who  endeavor  to  reduce  to  the  smallest 
possible  number  the  sentiments  whose  rejection  and  reception 
certainly  indicate  a  spiritual  state. 
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Popery  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  acceptance  to  its  j)liysical 
and  material  character  and  accompaniments.  It  is  the  Jewish  form 
of  the  Christian  religion.  It  lays  too  great  stress  by  far  on  the 
external  circumstances  and  corporeal  instrumentality  of  religion. 
There  is  no  point  of  contrast  between  it  and  the  generous,  free, 
and  natural  Christianity  of  the  apostles,  more  striking  than  the 
estimate  which  each  involves  of  ceremony.  So  far  as  ceremony 
was  considered  a  part  of  religion,  the  apostles  evidently  cared 
nothing  for  it.  The  whole  genius  of  their  doctrine  was  opposed 
to  it.  It  was  only  as  a  means  that  they  cared  for  it.  Popery 
on  the  other  hand,  makes  things  of  time,  and  place,  and  manner, 
essential  to  godliness.  The  communication  and  perpetuation 
of  grace  is  inse[)arable  from  matter  and  manipulation.  The 
body  of  man  is  the  soul  of  popery.  Is  there  not  too  much  of 
this  among  those  that  are  accounted  good  j)rotestants  ?  The 
general  estimate  of  the  symbolic  services  of  religion  is  too  high. 
The  word  ‘sacrament,’  which  ought  never  to  be  used  at  all,  not 
because  it  has  a  popish  sound,  but  because  it  has  a  popish 
sense,  is  sadly  too  coininon.  These  ‘  sacraments  ’  are  regarded 
not  as  simple  and  beautiful  acts  of  memorial  and  commemora¬ 
tion,  but  with  a  mystic  awe,  as  having  something  sj)ecially  to 
do,  though  no  one  knows  what,  with  a  man’s  salvation.  j\len 
in  observing  them  consider  the  possession  of  some  ])eculiar 
sanctity  necessary,  a  sanctity  more  than  enough  to  (it  them  for 
the  secular  services  of  the  world,  and  of  another  kind  than  the 
sanctity  of  business.  And  a  strange  sense  obtains  of  ‘  damnation  ’ 
following  a  wrong  observance,  as  it  does  not  follow  other  sins. 
Nor  is  it  in  reference  to  baj)tism  and  the  Lord’s  supper  that 
such  incorrect  feelings  prevail,  but  there  is  a  general  elevation 
of  the  ritual  and  artificial  above  the  inward  and  moral,  fo 
erect  truth  and  goodness,  with  whatever  outward  observances 
associated,  into  their  proper  })lace,  and  to  draw  around  them 
their  deserved  homage,  is  the  function  of  spiritual  men.  Poj)ery 
is  founded  on  a  misconception  or  neglect  of  the  specific  charac¬ 
ter  of  our  economy,  as  an  economy  of  faith  and  virtue,  not  of 
arbitrary  signs  and  formal  sendees,  not  a  thing  of  chronology 
and  geography.  Its  ministers  are  sent  not  so  much  to  perform 
certain  rites,  as  ‘  to  preach  the  gospel its  essence  is  ‘  not 
‘  meats  and  drinks,  but  righteousness,  peace,  andjoy  inthe  Holy 
‘  Ghost.*  To  magnify  the  symbols  of  God’s  grace  into  essen¬ 
tials,  or  to  convey  the  notion  that  any  view  s  about  them  do 
necessarily  indicate  the  inferiority  of  a  man’s  spiritual  religion, 
is  to  be  in  the  way  to  all  popery — is  to  nourish  the  seed  of 
which  popery  is  the  full  manifestation.  But  while  we  think 
that  in  some  respects  protestants  are  too  popish  in  reference  to 
ceremonial  religion,  we  by  no  means  think  that  they  might  not 
imitate  to  advantage  many  of  the  physical  characteristics  of 
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popery.  Tliey  cannot  think  too  little  ot*  ceremonies  as  con¬ 
stituting*  in  any  state  or  order  the  godliness  which  God  requires, 
hut  at  the  same  time. they  neglect  beyond  due  measure  the 
material  and  corporeal  means  of  religious  impression  and  ex¬ 
citement.  Men  are  still  ‘  in  the  l)ody.’  Nature  is  adapted  to 
embodied  beings ;  it  furnishes  beauty  for  the  eye  and  harmony 
for  the  ear ;  and  shoidd  the  highest  dispensation  of  divine  love 
and  wisdom  be  careless  of  the  physical  organization  of  those  for 
whom  it  is  designed  ?  Shall  the  effect  of  scene  and  sound  be 
forgotten  in  a  process  which  requires  all  the  auxiliaries  which 
may  be  supplied  ?  "Hie  ‘  form  of  godliness  ’  has  a  very  close 
connection  with  its  ‘power.’  ‘If  you  wish  to  preserve  some 
‘  precious  odour,  you  expose  it  not  abroad  in  its  pure  ethereal 
‘  essence,  knowing  that  thus  it  would  soon  evaporate  and  waste 
‘  awav ;  but  ye  do  rather  knead  it  up  with  something  of  more 
‘  earthly  mould,  which  may  be  unto  it  as  it  were  a  boily,  whence  it 
‘  may  long  breathe  its  perfume  to  all  that  approach.’  Religion  may 
be  rendered  too  subtle  and  refined  to  be  safe  amid  the  rude  and 
rough  friction  of  the  world.  Nor  is  this  all.  Men  are  not  to  be 
lectured  out  of  their  love  of  architectural  grace  and  grandeur, 
of  the  sw^eetness  of  music,  and  the  goodly  show  of  well  ordered 
services.  To  neglect  these  things,  while  it  does  no  homage  to 
religion,  for  religion  does  not  demand  their  neglect,  is  to  present 
an  impediment  in  its  way.  Christianity  pours  no  contempt  on 
the  ordinary  means  of  affecting  the  soul  through  the  senses, 
and  protestants  would  do  well  to  cultivate  with  more  zeal, 
though  in  due  subjection  to  the  spiritual  realities  of  religion, 
the  friendship  of  the  arts. 

Protestant  dissenters  should  be  taught  by  the  progress  and 
prospect  of  popery  to  cherish  greater  unity.  The  religious 
divisions  of  the  church  have  ever  been  a  sore  obstacle  to  its 
strength  and  spread.  The  divisions  of  Christians  have  been  an 
argument  against  Christianity ;  the  divisions  of  protestants  have 
been  an  argument  against  protestantism  ;  the  divisions  of  dis¬ 
senters  have  been  an  argument  against  dissent.  The  argument 
may  be  bad,  but  it  is  not  less  hurtful  for  that  reason  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  protestantism,  it  may  be  said  that  popery  has  ex¬ 
hibited  as  much  diversity  of  creed  and  custom  as  itself,  and 
said  truly,  yet  there  is  not  the  appearance  of  diversity  in  it  to 
such  an  extent.  It  proclaims  unity,  it  promises  unity,  and 
multitudes  regard  it  as  the  only  refuge  from  the  endless  per¬ 
plexities  and  controversies  of  those  that  are  without.  Nor  need 
protestant  dissenters  appear  to  differ  as  they  do.  There  are 
great  points  and  arguments  for  union  among  most  of  tlicni. 
Many  sects  exhibit  no  diversity  too  great  to  be  merely  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  not  denominational  distinctions.  Without  any 
sacrifice  of  opinion,  but  with  only  a  little  more  humility  and 
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charity,  might  they  cease  to  be  many  and  become  one.  Ihit 
while  they  stiffly  stickle  for  all  their  peculiarities ;  wliile  they 
require  that  those  peculiarities  should  be  dignified  by  denomi¬ 
national  names  and  forms ;  while  they  insist  upon  uniformity  of 
sentiment  as  an  essential  condition  of  Christ’s  church ;  while 
they  maintain  that  the  church  shall  be  converted  to  their  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  before  the  world  shall  be  converted  to 
Christ ;  while  all  this  continues,  a  strong  and  standing  obstacle 
to  protestantism  will  remain,  and  its  propagation  will  be  the 
propagation  of  weakness,  because  of  division.  It  has  been 
usual,  when  the  state  has  been  threatened  with  invasion  by 
some  foreign  foe,  for  all  parties,  whatever  difl’erences  they  might 
maintain  of  political  creed  and  tendency,  to  join  together  for  its 
defence  under  the  influence  of  a  common  patriotism,  and  it  be¬ 
hoves  those  who  agree  in  the  great  principles  of  religious  truth 
and  liberty,  now  that  they  are  the  objects  of  a  great  and  grow- 
ing  opposition,  not  to  prevent  or  weaken  their  success  by  strife 
and  contest  about  minor  things. 

We  make  but  one  more  remark.  The  ignorance  that  pre¬ 
vails  upon  religious  subjects  affords  a  strong  temptation  to  the 
efforts  of  popish  agents,  and  a  fine  field  for  them.  ‘  The  jieople 
‘  are  verily  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge  ’ — ‘  they  perish 
^  because  there  is  no  vision.’  After  all  that  has  been  done,  the 
mass  that  remains  is  terrific  ;  it  has  not  been  half  told.*  There 
are  multitudes  who  are  utterly  destitute  of  acquaintance  with 
the  first  elements  of  religion,  and  there  are  still  greater  multi¬ 
tudes  who  are  unable  to  distinguish  popery  from  protestantism. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  protestant  effort,  and  a  demand  for 
it,  which  cannot  be  neglected  by  those  who  are  sincere  in  their 
professions  of  disbelief  and  dislike  of  the  creed  of  Home.  If 
the  mere  question  was,  where  can  we  most  effectually  promote 
the  diffusion  of  protestant  ideas,  the  answer  would  be,  among 
those  who  have  none,  not  among  those  who  have  some  already 
and  contrary  ones.  But  this  is  not  the  question.  These  masses 
have  no  faith,  and  consequently  cannot  be  saved.  They  appear 
before  us  in  all  the  wickedness  and  wretchedness  of  an  unre¬ 
deemed  condition.  They  are  being  taken  from  our  own  familiar 
neighborhoods  to  the  place  of  woe.  And  while  they  are  un¬ 
prepared  for  the  judgment  and  its  issues,  because  ignorant  of  the 


^  Will  it  1)0  believed  tb.'it  the  writer  was  c.nllcd  in  but  a  few  days  a"o  to 
visit  a  man  who  bad  been  bred  up  within  lialf  a  mile  of  six  protestant  places 
of  worship  in  which  the  gospel  is  preached,  who  did  not  know  that  there  is  a 
God  .  And  see  the  conseejuences  of  such  ignorance.  A  [gentleman  called  a 
afterwards,  with  a  catholic  priest,  and  persuaded  him  with  little 
difijculty  to  permit  the  priest,  and  him  alone,  to  attend  him,  which  accord¬ 
ingly  he  is  now  doing. 
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gospel,  they  are  prepareil  for  the  same,  reason  for  tlie  reception 
of  any  errors  proposed  by  zeal  and  sophistry.  For  the  errors 
of  popery  they  are  prepared,  for  not  only  do  zeal  and  sophistry 
accompany  their  presentation,  but  they  are  especially  adapted 
to  the  minds  of  those  of  whom  we  speak,  minds  without  disci¬ 
pline  and  without  holiness.  Popery  is  a  tempting  thing  to 
those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  sense  of  certainty  without  the 
trouble  and  toil  of  patient  investigation,  who  prefer  confidence 
in  another  to  reliance  on  themselves,  and  who  feel  and  fear 
from  a  constant  struggle  between  conscience  and  inclination. 
Popery  is  the  religious  form  of  human  depravity.  It  has  arisen 
out  of  the  corruptions  of  the  heart  of  man,  and  as  it  has  arisen, 
it  has  covered  itself  with  the  names  and  dress  of  truth  aiul 
devotion.  For  those  who  wish  to  be  religious  without  being 
godly,  it  is  just  the  thing.  If  then  we  would  not  that  popery 
should  spread  and  j)rosper  in  our  native  land,  let  us  zealously 
endeavor  to  prepare  the  uneducated  and  unideaed  masses  of  our 
countrymen  for  its  assaults  and  temptations,  not  only  by  the 
sayings  and  symbols  of  protestant  churches,  but  by  the  generation 
of  a  true  faith  and  holiness.  It  is  a  far  easier  tiling  to  implant 
religious  sentiments  which  are  true  where  there  are  none,  than 
to  displace  false  ones  ;  and  the  implantation  of  true  ones  where 
there  are  none,  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  reception  and 
lodgment  of  false  ones. 


Art.  II.  The  End  of  Liting  and  the  Gain  of  Dying  to  the  Faithful  Ser¬ 
vant  of  Christ:  a  ScTtnon  preached  in  the  Congregational  Chaftel^ 
Nile  Street^  Glasgow,  August  8///,  1841,  on  occasion  of  the  Death  of  the 
Bee,  Grecille  Etring.  lly  ItALrii  AVaudlaw,  I).1).  Gliisgow  :  J. 
Macleliose  and  R.  Nelson.  8vo.  pp.  36.  1841. 


n^^IlE  text  of  this  discourse  is  Phil.  i.  21 :  For  to  we  to  live  is 
*■-  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.  Assuming  the  correctness  of  the 
common  version  (for  which,  however,  he  assigns  suflicient 
reasons  in  a  note  appended  to  the  discourse),  the  author  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  consider  the  former  clause  of  it  ‘  as  expressing  in  one 
‘  word  the  principles,  the  object,  and  the  prime  interest  of  the 
‘  earthly  life  of  Christ’s  faithful  servants,’  and  the  latter  as 
intimating  their  prospects  for  futurity.  In  the  illustration  of 
these  topics  Dr.  Wardlaw  displays  all  that  accuracy  of  thought 
and  expression,  soundness  of  scriptural  doctrine,  practical  use¬ 
fulness  of  remark,  closeness  of  apjilication,  and  manly  and 
graceful  eloquence  by  which  his  pulpit  addresses  are  usually 
marked.  Valuable,  however,  as  the  discourse  is  on  these 
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accounts,  its  cliief  interest,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  be  fbiuul  to 
arise  from  the  vigorous,  graphic,  and  correct  sketch  which  it 
contains  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  lamented  individual  on 
the  occasion  of  whose  decease  it  was  delivered. 

The  late  Rev.  Greville  Ewing  was  no  ordinary  man ;  and  his 
loss  is  felt  to  be  no  common  bereavement  by  the  denomination 
with  which  he  stood  connected — the  Congregationalists  of 
Scotland.  Of  that  denomination  he  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
the  founder;  by  almost  all  the  churches  belonging  to  it,  excepting  a 
few  recently  formed,  he  was  personally  known  ;  of  many  of  them 
he  had  assisted  in  collecting  the  first  members  and  forming 
them  into  a  society ;  of  the  vast  majority  of  their  pastors  he 
had  either  exclusively,  or  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague  Dr. 
Wardlaw,  been  the  instructor;  to  all  of  them  his  writings  and 
his  counsels  had  rendered  service  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ; 
and  by  the  whole  he  was  for  a  long  course  of  years  reverently 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  and  strongest  bul¬ 
warks  of  their  cause.  The  departure  by  death  of  such  an  one 
has  left  a  blank  among  these  churches  more  deeply  regretted 
than  easily  supplied.  Nor  has  this  feeling  been  confined  to 
them.  A  succourer  of  many,  a  friend  and  guide  to  all,  lie  1ms 
carried  with  him  to  the  better  world  the  grateful  remembrance 
and  reverence  of  multitudes  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  deno¬ 
mination  : 


‘  Multis  ille  bonis  Hebilis  occidit.’ 

Of  such  a  man  we  may  be  permitted  to  occupy  our  pages  with 
a  more  lengthened  account  than  is  customary  in  such  a  journal 
as  this. 

Mr.  Ewing  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  born  in 
April,  17()7.  Designed  originally  for  a  secular  jirofession,  lie 
was  at  an  early  period  bound  apprentice  to  an  engraver,  at 
which  work  he  continued  till  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship 
expired.  In  the  meantime,  however,  a  change  had  been  ex¬ 
perienced  by  him  in  regard  to  spiritual  matters,  and  a  resolution 
formed  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
In  pursuance  of  this  he  no  sooner  felt  himself  at  liberty  to 
relincjuish  with  honor  his  secular  engagements,  than  he  devoted 
himself  to  preparatory  studies  for  this  work.  After  passing 
through  the  usual  curriculum  of  general  and  professional  study 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  llamiiton  as  a  preacher  in  connexion  with  the  esta¬ 
blished  church  of  Scotland.  A  few  months  after  obtaining  his 
license,  he  w  as  appointed  colleague  to  the  late  Dr.  Jones,  as  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Lady  Glenorchy’s  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  to 
which  office  he  w  as  ordained  in  1793. 

In  this  situation  he  continued  with  great  credit  and  useful- 
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ness  till  the  year  1798,  when  he  resigned  his  connexion  with 
the  establish^  church.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  this 
step  were  no  less  peculiar  than  they  are  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive.  In  studying  the  divine  plan  of  redemption,  Mr.  Ewing 
had  been  led  to  embrace  the  views  of  the  moderate  Calvinists 
of  England  respecting  the  extent  of  the  atonement,  its  sufficiency 
for  the  forgiveness  of  all  sin,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  divine 
message  concerning  it  to  all  men.  Impelled  by  these  views,  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make  a  free  offer  to  all  whom  he  ad¬ 
dressed  of  salvation  through  the  blood  of  the  cross,  and  to  urge 
upon  all  an  immediate  acceptance  of  the  gracious  invitation. 
To  extend  the  proclamation  of  these  offers  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  own  congregation  was  only  a  natural  result  of  the  opinions 
he  held  concerning  them.  lienee  he  was  led  to  take  a  deep 
interest  in  all  missionary  operations  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 
So  far  did  he  carry  this  feeling  that  he  was  one  of  four  who 
proposed  a  mission  to  India,  the  expenses  of  which  were  to  be 
defrayed  by  one  of  their  number,  a  gentleman  of  large  property, 
which  he  aesigned  to  sell  for  that  purpose.*  Frustrated  in  this 
intention  by  the  refusal  of  the  East  India  Company  to  permit 
their  settling  within  their  territory,  Mr.  Ewing  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  turned  their  attention  with  increased  vigor  to  the  work  of 
disseminating  the  gospel  at  home.  Scotland  was  at  that  time 
in  a  state  of  great  moral  and  spiritual  darkness.  The  infidelity 
of  Hume  had  spread  its  poison  through  almost  every  part  of  the 
more  educated  portion  of  the  community.  In  the  established 
church  the  stern  policy  of  the  dominant  party,  pursued  under 
the  able  guidance  of  Principal  Robertson  and  his  successors  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  had  succeeded  in  establishing  the  reign 
of  Moderatism,  and  ovei*spreading  the  country  with  a  cold, 
worldly,  soul-destroying  doctrine,  against  which  only  a  faithful 
few  were  found  to  lift  their  protest.  In  the  dissenting 
sects  orthodoxy  generally  prevailed,  but  little  comparatively 
was  done  by  them  for  the  extension  of  the  gospel;  most 
of  their  thoughts  and  energies  being  expended  on  the  building 
up  of  their  party,  in  whose  appointed  formulae  all  their  senti¬ 
ments  were  couched,  and  whose  chosen  Shibboleth  they  valued 
as  their  lives.  A  few,  happily,  were  found  in  all  parties  who 
saw  the  evil  of  this  state  of  things,  and  were  longing  and  pray¬ 
ing  for  something  which  might  break  this  mortal  stupor,  and 
call  forth  to  spiritual  life  the  dormant  energies  of  the  people. 
To  these  aspirations,  in  which  none  more  largely  shared  than 
Mr.  Ewing,  it  was  his  privilege  to  give  formal  public  utterance. 


lii. 


*  Tins  gentleman  was  Robert  Haldane,  Esq.  Tlio  otber  two  members  of 
tills  fraternity  were  the  Rev.  D.  Bogiic,  of  Gosport,  and  the  Rev.  W.  limes 
then  one  of  the  ministers  of  Stirling,  now  of  Edinburgh. 
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and  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  how  they  might  be  realized. 
This  he  did  partly  by  occasional  articles  in  the  Missionary 
Magazine,  of  which  he  was  editor  for  the  first  three  years  of  its 
existence,  but  chiefly  by  his  famous  sermon  entitled,  ‘  A  Defence 
*  of  Itinerant  and  Field  Preaching.’  This  sermon  was  preached 
in  Lady  Glenorchy’s  Chapel,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1797, 
and  was  published  shortly  after\vards.  It  contains  a  plain 
statement  of  the  need  that  existed  for  efibrts  of  the  kind  recom¬ 
mended,  and  a  manly,  vigorous,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
successful  vindication  of  such  efforts.  Coming  from  one  who 
at  the  time  was  a  minister  in  the  established  church,  it  occa¬ 
sioned  no  small  stir  throughout  the  country.  Whilst  many 
condemned  it  as  advocating  irregularity,  and  many  were  irri¬ 
tated  by  it  as  tending  to  rebuke  the  state  of  coldness  into  which 
Christians  generally  had  sunk,  there  were  not  a  few  who  hailed 
it  with  grateful  joy,  as  furnishing  a  free  exposure  of  evils  which 
were  eating  out  the  soul  of  piety  throughout  the  land,  and  as 
giving  a  sound  impulse  to  the  emotions  of  zeal  which  were 
beginning  to  be  too  strong  in  the  bosoms  of  many  to  be  much 
.longer  pent  up.  From  that  moment  a  new  order  of  things 
commenced.  Many  good  people,  who  previously  had  been 
doing  nothing,  simply  from  not  knowing  clearly  what  it  would 
be  proper  for  them  to  do,  now  set  themselves  with  activity  to 
the  work  of  disseminating  divine  knowledge  among  the  people. 
Preaching  stations  were  opened  in  villages  around  the  city, 
which  were  supplied  sometimes  by  pious  laymen — a  strange 
novelty  in  Scotland  in  those  days  of  rigid  ecclesiastical  order ! 
Itinerant  and  Home  Missionaiy  Societies  were  formed  and  set 
in  operation.  Ministers  from  England  gladly  responded  to  the 
invitations  addressed  to  them,  and  came  to  the  help  of  their 
brethren  in  the  north.*  Students  of  theology,  whom  stiff  pres¬ 
byteries  refused  to  ordain  for  such  irregular  work,  betook 
themselves  to  England,  and  having  been  there  ordained  as 
evangelists,  returned  to  Scotland  burning  with  zeal  to  carry  to 
every  corner  of  their  native  land  the  bread  of  life.  Even  pres¬ 
byteries  themselves  at  length  began  to  move  or  be  moved. 
Deputations  were  appointed  by  both  the  Burgher  and  Anti¬ 
burgher  Synods  to  visit  certain  districts,  to  preach  through 
them,  and  report  on  the  religious  state  of  their  inhabitants. 
Strangest,  perhaps,  of  all,  the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian 
Knowledge  despatched  Dr.  Kemp,  its  secretary,  to  Orkney  and 


*  Of  those  who  thus  visited  Scotland  at  that  time,  the  names  of  Bo^e, 
Wilks,  Bennet,  Hill,  and  Border,  most  frequently  occur  in  the  periodical 
accounts  of  what  was  done.  The  visits  of  Mr.  Fuller,  though  with  another 
object,  were  also  highly  useful. 
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Shetland,  to  examine  into  the  state  of  these  neglected  portions 
of  the  kingdom.  A  fire  had  been  kindled  under  the  ribs  of 
death.  The  people  flocked  in  thousands  to  hear  the  itinerant, 
or,  as  they  were  called,  the  missionary  preachers.  Many  were 
converted  to  God.  The  zeal  which  had  long  flowed  only  within  the 
channels  of  a  party,  in  many  cases  broke  its  bounds  and  spread 
its  healing  waters  over  the  waste  places  of  the  country.  The 
reign  of  bigoted  orthodoxy  was  over.  The  monster  Moderatism 
was  stricken  with  that  disease  of  which  it  is  now  tardily  ex¬ 
piring.  The  cause  of  a  free,  spiritual,  expansive,  self-sustain¬ 
ing,  all-diffusing  Christianity  was  at  length,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  Scotland,  fairly  established. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  things  could  go  on  with¬ 
out  drawing  down  upon  the  actors  in  them  the  displeasure  of 
those  whose  carnal  ease  or  unholy  supremacy  they  threatened  to 
destroy.  More  especially  did  it  become  reverend  bodies  of 
clergymen,  placed  for  the  defence  of  order,  and  above  all  things 
of  Moderatism,  to  crush  in  the  bud  these  rising  irregularities. 
It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before  Mr.  Ewing  and  some  of  his 
coadjutors  were  brought  to  the  point  where  they  must  either 
relinquish  their  new  schemes  of  Christian  benevolence,  or  disen¬ 
gage  themselves  from  the  authority  of  the  established  church. 
Their  choice  was  soon  made.  Their  course  had  been  deliber¬ 


ately  and  conscientiously  taken,  and  they  adhered  to  it  like 
honest  and  stout-hearted  men.  Over  the  tyrannical  and  dis¬ 
graceful  proceedings  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Ewing's  final  sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  church  of  Scotland  let  the  veil  of  oblivion  hang ; 
they  were  sorrowed  over  by  all  good  men  at  the  time,  and 
would  now  be  repudiated  even  by  those  who  have  succeeded  to 
the  opinions,  and  in  some  respects  to  the  policy,  of  the  men  who 
were  the  principal  actors  in  them.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  in 
this  case,  as  in  many  others,  tyranny  overreached  itself,  as  these 
violent  proceedings  drew  to  the  insulted  martyrs  of  conscience 
a  current  of  public  sympathy,  which  the  inherent  merits  of  their 
cause  might  have  failed  to  secure.  . 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Ewing's  secession  from  the  established 
church,  neither  he  nor  those  who  adhered  to  him  had  embraced 
the  principles  of  Independency  or  Congregationalism.  The 
germ  of  these  principles,  however,  had  long  before  been  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Ewing,  and  required  only  the  aid 
of  favoring  circumstances  to  expand  to  its  full  development. 
Emancipated  by  his  separation  from  the  establishment,  and 
cured  of  any  lingering  likings  he  may  have  had  for  Presby¬ 
terianism  by  the  severe  process  through  which  that  stern 
mistress  had  sought  to  repress  his  fancied  irre^larities,  the 
favorable  occasion  was  gained  for  allowing  his  mind  free  scope 
in  following  out  its  initiatory  convictions  as  to  the  true  nature 
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of  the  Christian  kingdom,  and  the  proper  form  of  Christian 
churches.  The  result  was  his  adoption  of  those  views  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  polity  and  order  on  which  he  formed  the  church  over 
which  he  afterwards  presided  to  the  close  of  his  life ;  and  of 
which  he  was  the  firm  and  able  advocate  amid  many  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  very  disheartening  and  difficult  nature.  To  his 
labors  in  ^propagating,  defending,  and  explaining  these  views, 
the  Independent  churches  of  the  north  owe  mainly,  under  God, 
the  internal  peace  and  outward  prosperity  which  they  now  hap¬ 
pily  in  a  great  measure  enjoy. 

Of  Mr.  Ewing’s  connexion  with  the  church  in  Glasgow,  of 
which  he  became  pastor  shortly  after  his  secession  from  the 
established  church.  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  given  a  brief  but  pleasing 
account.  For  the  long  period  of  nearly  forty-two  years  that 
connexion  subsisted,  with  unimpaired  affection  on  both  sides — 
an  affection  which  had  its  root  in  mutual  confidence,  and  was 
fostered  by  a  continual  interchange  of  the  offices  of  Christian 
fellowship.  With  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  Mr.  Ewing, 
almost  from  the  commencement  of  his  labors  in  Glasgow, 
united  those  of  a  tutor  in  the  education  of  young  men  for  tlie 
w^ork  of  the  ministry.  For  both  these  spheres  of  usefulness  he 
w’as  eminently  fitted,  though  not  equally  for  both.  To  a  kind 
and  sympathizing  heart,  and  a  vigorous,  high-toned  piety,  he 
added  a  strong,  a  comprehensive,  an  active,  and  a  well-stored 
mind.  If  not  gifted  with  a  taste  for  nice  metaphysical  discri¬ 
mination,  and  if  more  inclined  to  take  broad  and  palpable 
views  of  things  than  to  indulge  in  refined  speculation,  he  was 
on  that  account  all  the  more  fitted  for  the  important  office  of 
teaching  and  admonishing  the  people  of  God  l3y  the  ministra¬ 
tion  to  them  of  sound  and  practical  instruction.  As  a  theolo¬ 
gian  he  was  accurate  and  copious,  rather  than  original  or 
profound  ;  excelling  more  in  the  explanation  and  enforcement 
of  great  leading  truths  than  in  bringing  to  view  new"  combina¬ 
tions  of  ideas,  or  tracing  out  previously  untrodden  paths  in 
divine  speculation.  In  one  word,  he  appeared  both  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  the  chair  rather  as  the  orator  who  felt  that  he  had 
something  to  rfo,  than  as  the  logician  or  philosopher  who  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  what  he  w"as  able  to  prove. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  has  spoken  of ‘the  high  and  just  distinction 
which  Mr.  Ewing  ‘  attained  and  kept  as  an  expositor  of  the 
‘  word  of  God,*  p.  27.  In  interpreting  Scripture,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  say,  lay  his  chief  strength,  and  it  was  from  his  skill 
in  this  as  a  department  of  public  instruction  that  his  reputation 
was  principally  obtained.  For  such  exercises  he  was  eminently 
qualified  both  by  natural  endowments  and  acquired  habits  and 
stores.  Gifted  with  a  comprehensive  and  retentive  memory, 
quick  in  tracing  affinities  and  parallelisms  between  different 
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passages,  well  skilled  in  the  original  languages  of  Scripture,  a 
thorough  master  of  all  the  departments  of  biblical  science,  and 
continually  versant  with  the  study  of  ancient  literature  both 
sacred  and  classical,  he  brought  to  the  exposition  of  the  inspired 
page  qualifications  rarely  combined  in  the  same  individual,  and 
the  union  of  which  with  sound  views  in  theology,  lively  feelings, 
a  pleasing  manner,  a  melodious  voice,  copious  eloquence,  and 
great  faithfulness  as  well  as  plainness  of  speech,  rendered  his 
public  exercises  in  this  department  at  once  the  most  instructive 
and  the  most  entertaining  of  his  addresses.  We  use  the  word 
entertaining^  for  this  really  expresses  the  idea  we  wish  to  con¬ 
vey  ;  not  that  we  would  insinuate  that  there  was  any  thing  like 
drollery  in  his  public  addresses,  for  from  every  thing  of  this 
kind  no  man  could  stand  more  removed ;  but  that  in  listening  to 
his  expository  discourses  one  had  all  the  feeling  of  enjoying  a 
treat.  What  he  said  upon  the  passage  was  so  suitable,  so 
natural,  so  clear,  and  the  illustrations  which  he  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  from  other  parts  of  Scripture  were  so  apt,  and  often  so 
unexpectedly  applied,  that  the  mind  of  the  hearer  was  kept 
continually  in  that  pleasing  state  which  results  from  exercises 
that  fully  engage  without  burdening  or  perplexing  its  powers. 
At  times  the  effect  produced  by  him  was  more  than  pleasing ; 
it  was  overpowering.  Beneath  a  prevailing  placidity  of  manner 
and  oratory  there  lay  concealed  a  deep  fountain  of  feeling, 
which,  under  the  warming  influence  of  some  congenial  theme, 
would  often  burst  forth  in  a  stream  of  the  most  fervid  and  im¬ 
passioned  eloquence.  At  such  moments  his  auditory  were,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  completely  taken  by  storm ;  their  w  hole  souls 
were  in  the  power  of  the  speaker,  and  when  he  closed  his 
thrilling  appeal,  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  sobs  and  tears  to 
give  general  testimony  to  the  mastery  which  his  excited  spirit 
had  exercised  over  theirs. 

Besides  attending  to  his  pastoral  and  academical  duties,  Mr. 
Ewing  found  time  to  communicate  with  the  public  from  the 
stores  of  his  mind,  in  works  of  great  research  and  value.  His 
Letters  to  the  Jews,  though  not,  perhaps,  so  suited  as  might  be 
desired  to  the  conviction  of  that  interesting  people,  contain 
some  invaluable  expositions  of  several  difficult  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament.  His  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  of  which  a  third 
edition  appeared  in  1827,  will  ever  remain  a  monument  of  his 
diligence  and  erudition,  and  bring  him  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  to  consult  the  advantage  of  the  student  by  the  publication 
of  such  a  work.*  With  the  exception  of  a  pleasing  and  touch- 

*  It  should  be  mcDtloned  that  Jones’s  Lexicon  ^yas  published  before  Mr. 
Ewing’s  third  edition,  which  is  the  only  edition  intended  for  the  classics 
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ing  memoir  of  his  late  wife,  and  a  few  sermons,  all  Mr.  Ewing’s 
other  publications  are  of  a  controversial  kind,  some  relating 
to  matters  chiefly  of  local  and  personal  interest,  others  of  more 
general  and  permanent  importance.  In  some  of  these,  especially 
in  those  written  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  there  are  better 
indications  of  the  real  genius  of  the  man  than  ^pear  in  any  of 
his  larger  works.  As  a  controversialist  Mr.  Ewing  was  not 
very  remarkable  either  for  dialectical  ingenuity  or  for  logical 
vigor ;  his  forte  lay  in  the  clearness  with  which  he  stated  his 
own  views,  and  the  felicity  with  which  he  exposed  the  fallacies 
or  follies  of  his  opponents.  Dr.  Wardlaw  justly  speaks  of 
‘  the  perspicacity  of  his  powers  of  argumentation,  and  of 
‘  the  Attic  pungency  and  happy  naivete  oi  his  humour  and  wit,’ 
as  displayed  in  some  of  those  controversial  productions.  As 
these  writings  are  now  very  scarce,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
illustrate  this  by  a  short  extract  from  one  of  them.  The  point 
for  which  the  writer  is  contending  is  that  in  Acts  xiii.  2  the 
injunction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  separate  Paul  and  Barnabas 
does  not  mean  ordain  them,  as  had  been  affirmed  by  his  oppo¬ 
nent.  In  support  of  this  he  argues,  among  other  things,  that 
they  had  been  ordained  before ;  and,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  a  command  from  God  to  re-ordain 
persons  who  were  at  the  time  in  office,  he  proposes  to  transfer 
the  words  of  the  passage  ‘  to  a  body  of  men  as  nearly  agreeing 
‘  as  possible,  at  least  in  their  official  character,’  with  his  oppo¬ 
nent  s  notion  of  the  prophets  and  teachers  at  Antioch,  viz.  the 
Edinburgh  clergy.  ‘  Suppose,’  says  he,  ‘  the  history  to  run 
‘  thus  ;  ‘  Now  there  were  in  the  church  that  was  at  Edinburgh 
‘  ‘certain  prophets  and  teachers,  as  Hugh  Blair,  D.D.,  James 
‘  ‘  Finlayson,  D.D.,  Henry  Grieve,  D.D.,  .  .  .  .  W.  Moodie, 
‘  ‘  D.D.*  And  as  they  ministered  to  the  Lord  and  fasted,  the 
‘  ‘  Holy  Ghost  said.  Separate  me  Hugh  Blair  and  W.  Moodie  for 
‘  ‘  the  w'ork  w  hereunto  I  have  called  them.  And  when  they  had 
‘  ‘  fasted  and  prayed,  and  laid  their  hands  on  them,  they  sent 
‘  ‘  them  away.’  Would  any  man,  taking  this  passage  for  his 
‘  text,  say  that  it  contained  a  command  to  the  prophets  and 
‘  teachers  in  the  church  of  Edinburgh  to  ordain  the  said  Hugh 
‘  Blair  and  W.  Moodie,  or  even  to  recognize  and  confirm  their 
‘  ordination  ?  .  .  .  .  The  history  certainly  says  no  more  than 
‘  this,  that  Hu^h  Blair  and  W.  Moodie,  being  called  away  from 
‘  the  church  that  was  at  Edinburgh  upon  a  mission  to  the 


generally  ;  but  with  Mr.  Ewing  originated  the  design  of  supplying  students 
of  Greek  with  a  lexicon  containing  explanations  in  English. 

•  These  are  given  by  Mr.  Ewing  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  placed 
in  the  Edinburgh  Almanack  for  the  year.  We  have  omitted  the  greater  part 
of  the  nainet. 
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‘  heathen  (a  business  in  which  they  had  already  been  tried,  and 
‘  which  they  were  well  known  to  have  greatly  at  heart),  their 
‘  brethren  were  commanded  to  acquiesce  in  the  dispensation,  and 
‘  to  send  them  away  for  that  important  undertaking ;  and  that 
*  accordingly  they  did  so  in  a  very  aft'ectionate  and  pious  man- 
‘  ner,’  kc,*  To  all  who  are  acc^uainted  with  the  cnaracter  of 
the  two  clergymen  named  in  this  extract,  the  clever  humor  of 
the  passage  will  be  at  once  apparent.  Dr.  Blair  was,  as  his 
writings  show,  a  man  of  a  polished  but  withal  shallow  and  dry 
mind,  and  one  to  whose  fastidious  taste  and  carnal  nature  every 
thing  like  evangelical  zeal  was  unspeakably  abhorrent.  Moodie, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  coarse,  violent  bigot;  a  furious  Mo¬ 
derate,  but  by  no  means  a  moderate  fury;  and  of  whom  nothing 
is  now  remembered  except  the  exploit  for  which  he  has  secured 
a  place  in  Kay’s  Caricature  Sketches,  that  of  dispersing  by 
manual  violence  a  Sunday  Evening  School,  upon  whose  quiet 
occupations  this  incarnation  of  priestly  intolerance  had  suddenly 
descended.^  The  idea  of  such  men  ‘having  it  much  at  heart’ 
to  go  as  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  and  the  loss  of  them  being 
a  sore  dispensation  to  their  brethren,  with  some  at  least  of 
whom  they  were  on  any  thing  but  good  terms,  is  as  exquisite  a 
piece  of  irony  and  grave  humor  as  we  remember  to  have  read. 
With  all  his  powers  of  humor  and  sarcasm,  however,  be  it 
recorded  that  Mr.  Ewing  never  descended  to  play  the  merry 
and  re  w,  and  never  applied  the  lash  save  where  impertinence 
was  to  be  checked  or  disingenuousness  rebuked. 

For  several  years  before  his  death  Mr.  Ewing’s  health  had 
been  visibly  declining,  and  with  that  his  mental  activity  and 
vigor.  Afflictions,  personal  and  relative  bereavements,  hard 
study,  and  extensive  labors,  had  told  upon  him  before  blindness 
and  paralysis  were  added  to  the  list  of  his  trials.  But  amidst 
all  it  was  astonishing  how  much  of  vivacity  and  love  of  work  he 
retained.  A  fond  lover  of  books,  his  attachment  to  them  continued 
to  the  last,  and  he  was  seldom  ignorant  of  any  work  of  value  in 
theological  or  biblical  literature  that  made  its  appearance,  even 
after  blindness  had  rendered  him  dependent  upon  the  good 
offices  of  others  for  his  knowledge  of  its  contents.  It  was 
wonderful,  also,  how  at  times  his  old  fervour  would  revive,  and 
he  would  leave  the  ranks  of  the  veterans  to  resume  his  former 
place  in  the  vanguard  of  his  brethren.  It  was  thus  that  the 


*  Remarks  on  Mr.  Dick’s  Sermon  concerning  the  Qualifications  and  Call 
of  Missionaries,  pp.  7»  8. 

t  See  the  plate  in  the  recent  edition  of  Kay's  Portraits  and  Caricature 
Sketches,  2  vols.  4to.  Edin.  1837,  vol.  i.  p.  385.  The  sketch  is  entitled 
‘  Modem  Mocleration  fttrikingly  displayed.'  It  represents  Dr.  Moodie  in  the 
act  of  beating  the  children  to  the  door  with  his  stick. 
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spirit  within  gave  testimony  to  its  own  etherial  temper,  and 
snowed  that  it  was  surviving  the  decay  of  its  earthly  tenement, 
by  efforts  which  only  the  more  tended  to  hasten  that  decay. 

Mr.  Ewing’s  departure  from  earth  was  singularly  calm  and 
peaceful.  ‘  Waking  a  little  after  midnight,’  says  Dr.  Wardlaw, 

‘  and  feeling  somewhat  restless,  he  took,  as  usual  with  him,  a 
‘  little  coffee.  Soon  after  he  uttered  these  words — memorable  as 
‘  as  the  last  that  were  distinctly  heard  from  his  lips,  which  death 
^  was  so  soon  about  to  seal — ‘  My  heavenly  Father  is  kind,  very 
‘  ‘  kind  to  me : — then  trust  in  God.’  Having  said  this  he  laid 
‘  himself  gently  back,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes,  without  the 
‘  discomposure  of  a  feature,  without  the  quiver  of  a  nerve, — it 
‘  could  hardly  be  called  death,  it  was  the  imperceptible  cessation 
‘  of  life — breathed  out  his  spirit delightful  emblem  of  his 
‘  entering  into  rest,’  pp.  24,  25.  A  dismissal  more  gentle  could 
hardly  have  been  desired.  No  racking  pains,  no  tearful  fare¬ 
wells,  no  sobs  or  groans  of  earthly  love  to  call  back  the  happy 
soul  from  the  heavenly  vision,  and  load  it  in  its  upward  flight  1 

‘  The  voice  at  midnight  came  ; 

He  started  up  to  hear  ; 

A  mortal  arrow  pierced  his  frame. 

He  fell,  but  felt  no  fear. 

Tranquil  amidst  alarms. 

It  found  him  on  the  field 

A  veteran  slumbering  on  his  arms, 

Beneath  his  red- cross  shield,* 

And  yet,  unconscious  as  he  was  of  all  external  circumstances, 
he  was  surrounded  by  the  very  friends  whose  presence  he  would 
have  wished  for,  at  that  most  solemn  moment.  A  much  attached 
and  faithful  attendant,  whose  services  he  highly  estimated  and 
had  often  warmly  acknowledged,  alone  was  present  to  observe 
the  first  indications  of  an  approaching  change.  But  she  lost 
not  a  moment  in  giving  notice  of  that  which  was  so  deeply 
interesting  to  herself.  Her  summons  quickly  brought  into  his 
chamber  an  only  and  beloved  daughter,  long  and  wddely  sepa¬ 
rated  from  him,  but  then,  in  the  arrangements  of  a  wise  and 
gracious  providence,  on  a  visit  to  his  dwelling,  together  with 
the  attached  and  valued  friend  whose  devoted  and  unwearied 
kindness  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  earthly  blessing 
to  soothe  and  cheer  the  years  of  his  decline.  Such  were  the 
favored  witnesses  of  the  calm  and  peaceful  scene.  Two  gentle 
sighs  just  gave  them  the  assurance  that  he  had  not  already 
broken  every  tie  w  hich  united  him  to  earth ;  but  while  they  still 
eagerly  watched  and  listened,  the  spirit  had  escaped,  and  was 
bounding  in  its  upward  flight  to  mingle  in  the  triumphant 
anthems  of  the  family  of  heaven. 
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Having  already  exceeded  our  limits,  we  must  here  abruptly 
close,  without  attemptii^  any  analysis  of  Mr.  Ewing’s  personal 
or  official  character.  This  is  the  less  necessary  that  it  has 
already  been  done  both  by  Dr.  Wardlaw,  in  the  sermon  before 
us,  and  by  Dr.  Russell,  of  Dundee,  in  a  Sketch  which  appeared 
first  in  the  Scottish  and  then  in  the  London  Congregational 
Magazine.  We  have  also  learned  with  extreme  pleasure  that  a 
lengthened  memoir  of  Mr.  Ewing  is  speedily  to  be  prepared 
under  the  superintendence  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Matheson  of 
London.  We  shall  look  with  deep  anxiety  for  its  appearance. 


Art.  III.  Hie  Letters  and  Journals  of  Robert  Baillie,  A,M.y  Principal 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow^  1637 — 1662.  Edited  from  the  Authors 
3Ianuscripts  by  David  Laino,  Esq.  In  three  vols.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Edinburgh :  Robert  Ogle. 

TT^E  are  indebted  for  this  publication  to  the  Bannatyne 
Club,  a  literary  association  formed  in  Edinburgh  some 
years  since,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  in  an  accessible  form, 
the  more  valuable  remains  of  Scottish  history  and  literature 
existing  in  manuscript.  With  a  generous  regard  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  historical  literature,  it  was  resolved,  at  an  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  the  Club,  that  an  extra  impression  of  this 
work  should  be  thrown  off  for  the  use  of  the  public,  and  we 
trust  the  example  thus  set  will  be  followed  by  other  kindred 
associations.  It  is  superfluous  to  remark  that  the  work  is  ^ot 
up  in  a  very  handsome  style,  and  will,  when  completed,  effect 
all  which  the  warmest  of  Baillie’s  admirers  can  desire.  Two 
volumes  have  been  issued,  and  are  now  before  us ;  the  third 
and  remaining  one  is  to  appear  early  in  1842,  and  will  contain 
an  account  of  the  author’s  life  and  writings.  We  shall  wait  for 
its  publication  before  we  attempt  to  furnish  our  readers  with  any 
sketch  of  Baillie’s  life ;  as  the  more  copious  materials  which  it 
will  supply  will  enable  us  to  render  our  biographical  notice 
much  more  copious  and  satisfactory.  In  the  meantime  we 
proceed  to  the  Letters  and  Journals  themselves,  which  arc  now 
for  the  first  time  given  to  the  public  in  an  authentic  and  trust¬ 
worthy  form.  Several  transcripts  of  the  Baillie  manuscrints, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  have  long  existed  in  various  public 
libraries.  A  volume  containing  part  of  the  earlier  letters  is 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum ;  a  similar  one,  written  about 
the  year  1700,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
in  Scotland,  and  three  transcripts  of  the  whole  arc  known  to 
exist, — one  in  the  Glasgow  University  Library,  another  in 
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the  Archives  of  the  Church  of  Scotlaiui,  ami  a  thir\l  in  the 
iH^ssk'ssion  of  the  late  Or.  M  Crie.  seUvtiou  ti\>m  those 
letters  was  publisheil  in  two  m'lavo  volunu'S,  at  FAlinlniri:h.  in 
1775,  in  the  prefatory  ailvertisemont  to  which  the  i\litor  statt^s 
that  *  it  was  thought  pr\>^H'r  to  leave  out  some  things  that 

•  n'lateil  to  the  author  s  family  and  other  private  matters,  but 

•  nothiuix  has  Ix'en  leti  out  that  thixwvs  the  smallest  li^ht  on 
‘  the  historv  of  tlu^e  times**  This  statement  is  not  quite  cor¬ 
rect*  Manv  passa^xes  thrv'wiuiX  considerable  li^ht  on  tlte  tenqHT 
of  the  times  In'iiiiX  omittini  in  this  t\lition,  while  several  letters  of 
ixri'at  impv>rtancetothe  historical  student  were  entirely  suppresstnl. 
These  omissions  ari'  happilv  suppliinl  in  the  editiiut  betvuv  us, 
which  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  take  the  place  of  us  in- 
t\>mplete  prinitvessor.  I'he  old  t>rthoiXraphy  has  been  retained; 
we  >uppose  in  conformitv  with  the  rules  of  the  BannatNue  Club. 
We  have  no  riixht  to  complain  of  this,  yet  we  much  fear  tliat 
it  will  tend  ixreatlv  to  limit  the  circulation  of  the  \>ork,  wliieh 
we  should  nmelt  regret.  I'he  uncouth  orthography  of  Baillie  must 
Ih'  exctvdinglv  repulsive  to  ceueral  readers,  manv  of  whom,  N>e 
fear,  will  lu'  induced  bv  it  to  throw  the  work  aside  as  ilevoid  of 
interest,  and  incapable  of  repaying  for  the  labor  of  perusal.  \N  e 
should,  therefore,  have  been  glad,  if  it  hail  comported  with  the 
rules  of  the  club,  to  have  had  the  orthograj'hy  somewhat 
nuHlernized  in  the  edition  which  was  designed  tor  public  sale. 
Whatever  mav  be  ixained  in  the  way  of  historical  value  by  the 
present  form  of  pul>lication,  is.  we  apprehend,  more  than  coun- 
terbalanciHl  by  its  unattractive  and  forbidding  asjH'ct. 

The  position  iH'cupied  by  Baillie  as  one  of  the  chaplains  ot  tlie 
Scotch  .Army  which  entered  Fmgiand  in  opposition  to  i^harles  tlie 
First,  and  the  missiott  on  which  he  was  subsequently  .<ent  to 
London,  brought  him  into  frequent  contact  with  tite  most  j>romi- 
nent  members  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  atVorded  him  ample 
opportunities  of  noting  the  signs  and  temper  of  the  times. 
This  he.  was  not  inaj>t  in  doing,  as  the  contents  of  these  volumes 
sutliciently  prove,  lie  was  an  acute  and  diligent  observer  ot 
men  and  things,  accuratelv  versed  in  the  arcana  of  his  party, 
and  zealous  to  the  death  for  the  independence  and  honor  ot  liis 
kirk.  He  was  a  severe  and  rigid  Presbvterian,  who  deemed 
prt'lacy  a  twin  sister  of  poperv,  and  woulA  have  consigned  all 
schismatics  without  scruple  or  pitv  to  the  tender  mercies  ot  tiic 
civil  magistrate,  llis  letters  extend  in  nearly  an  unbroken 
series  from  .lanuary,  lt>37,  to  Mav,  Kiti*.  *llu'  earlier  ones 
relate  to  the  mad  intolerance  bv  which  it  was  souixlit  to  impose 
the  ritual  ot  the  b'nglish  church  upon  i>ur  Scottish  neighbors, 
and  exhibit  with  mucli  aecuracv  and  force  the  strong  feeling  ot 
indignation  and  religious  zeal  which  the  attempt  awakened. 
lliey‘then  detail  the  origin,  the  changing  fortunes,  and  the 
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•  tra^u'iU  inouionts  ot'  the  eivil  uur  \\hieh  iiesolattnl  those 

•  kin^xloms:  intors|HM>t\l  with  lu^^nults  of' the  trial  ol'  the  Karl 

•  of  ^tratfoni,  the  |>r\Vt't\liuv^s  of  iiouoral  Assouihlios  of  the 

•  i'huix'h.  ami  of  the  NVostiuiustor  Assonihlv  of  Oiviuos  :  aiul 

•  they  oariy  us  on  to  tlu'  poriiHl  when  the  iloniiuant  power  of 

•  ('ixMiwvoll  and  his  stvtarian  toiws.  aidotl  h\  the  infatnatiHl 

•  iViulnot  of  the  I'ni^lish  inoiuuvh.  pivvontixl  that  nnitorniit\  of 

•  n'liiiion  in  vhvtrino.  tvli^ion.  ami  ohim'h  i;o>ornniont.  ti»  tlio 

•  aoov'innlishinont  ot  whioli  hoth  iiatiiMis  wore  ilivpU  pUnl^tnl  hy 

•  the  Si'U'inn  loai;iu'  ami  ov'vonant.’  I  rx'in  this  porunl  t\»  the 
rx'stonitiiui,  Hailho’s  lottoi's  ivlato  ohiotlv  to  the  atfairs  of  liis 
ohnivh.aml  thi\>\v  oinisidorahlo  lii^ht  on  the  nu'narohioal  puslihv- 
tii'us  I't  its  im'inht'rs,  as  well  as  i>n  the  origin  of  the  twi»  parties 
into  whieh  the\  Ixvanie  dividinl.  riie  larger  portii'n  of  his  letlc'i>i 
wort'  aililresseil  to  liis  ivlative,  Mr.  \N  .  Span*;,  a  niinistcM  4»f  the 
Seoteh  Kirk,  ami  new  written  with  all  tlie  t\ilness  ami  fixHHloni 
hy  whieh  the  epist\'larv  eorresp^nulenee  ot'  men  who  have  full 
eont'uh'iiee  in  eaeh  iulier,  ami  ari*  dt'eplv  inten'sttal 
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inattei's  ahont  whieh  thev  write,  is  nsnallN  eharaeteri/t'd.  'The 
fvdlow  in^’,  aililivssetl  to  ^Ir.  \N  ilkie,  nmler  tlate  of  .lannarv  *•, 
1(K'7,  is  sti\>n5;'ly  illustrative  i>f  tin'  eonseientions  ihvision  i»f  the 
writer,  as  well  as  ot'  the  state  of  reli*^ii>ns  fet'lin*^  in  Seotlaml 
at  this  periml.  The  orthography  is  im»re  anti»|natt'tl  than  that  of 
any  t>ther  i»f  Uaillie’s  epistles.  It  is  m»w  printed  forthetimt  time. 


•  'riie  I'roolain.itiiMi  ef  oar  ldturi;ie  is  the  luatter  ot*  niy  greatest 
atllietiiMi.  1  prav  >on.  it*  von  ean  eotujnnl  any  eopie.  h\  vonr  uu*m*v 
or  nuwen.  let  me  have  enLe^.  a»i  it  were  hut  for  tuo  or  thie  ila^es, 
with  this  K'arer.  1  am  mvmht  to  east  my  stmlies  for  disp»‘sing  of  my 
mind  to  sneh  a  emirse  as  I  me>  he  annsi'nerahle  tot«od  tor  my  earia^t'. 
^^*honever,  I  am  i^reatlv  atlrayit  that  this  aple  i»f  o»nli*ntion  have 
hanishit  peie[^e]  from  onr  |H»or  I'hnreh  heirettir  t<»r  ever.  In  ln^laml, 
to  this  hour,  snn[d]rv  Kpisi't>pall  h«H*ks  hitly  print  it  dts's  ti'stifn*.  this 
tyre  is  yet  reikainl,  and  remlie  upon  invasion  to  hrek  out  lor  the 
trmihle  of  that  i'hnreh  farder  then  ever.  .Vr  w  e  so  moilest  spirits,  ami 
so  towardly  hamllit  in  this  matter,  that  ther  is  apeiranee  we  will  im- 
hraiv  in  a  clap  sneh  a  masse  of  novelties?  1  find  Amlrens  himselt,  the 
semii;od  of  the  nen  faetion,  preaehing  hetor  Kin^  dames,  in  a  wreit 
iledieat  to  Kin^  ('harh's  hy  this  sam  ('anti'ihnrie,  slu*nin^  that  all 
t'hnreh  Kanes,  that  all  (\mones  Keelesiastieall,  have  allwayes  Ina'ii 
made  in  (-hnreh  Assenddies,  and  not  elswher.  In  In^land  it  wes  so 
ever  ;  the  leist  eeremonie  never  appointit  hnt  in  the  ('onvivation  ; 
thonuh  Andrens  wer  sih'iit,  ihi*  eonstimt  praelise  ot  the  t  hnreh,  hoth 
nniviTsall  and  partienlar,  ih»es  I'vine  this.  It  is  to  me  a  matti*r  above 
nu'Tvi'll,  w  hen  anv  Ims  mint  it  to  movi'  onr  snell  I’rinee,  to  h»*^in  a  imw* 
praetisi*  >o  late  on  onr  poor  i’hnieh.  Mad  [wej  heeii  truly,  as  oin‘(e] 
we  wer  falslv  aleai;it,  hnt  a  pemliele  of  the  ilioees  ot  \oik,  yil  more 
then  a  missive  h'ttre  w»»nld  havi*  In'eii  nslt  to  have  movil  ns  iinhiaei*  a 
hoK*  hook  of  nen  i’anons,  and  mor  tlo’ii  ane  Aet  ot  C  oiineell  to  ha\e 
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nmd[e]  us  recev  a  neu  Forme  in  the  whol  worship  of  God,  prayer, 
sacraments,  mariag,  buriall,  preaching  and  all.  For  myself,  1  am  re- 
holvit,  what  I  can  digest  ^as  any  wayes  tolerable  with  peic[e]  of  con¬ 
science,  not  only  in  den  tyme  to  receve  myself,  but  to  dispose  others 
also,  so  farr  as  I  can  by  word  and  writ,  to  receve  quietly  the  same  ; 
but  what  ever  be  my  mind,  yit  I  am  affrayit  sore  that  there  is  a  stoniu* 
raisit  which  will  not  calme  in  my  dayes.  It’s  a  pitie  that  we  should 
have  none  to  give  our  gratious  Princ[e]  deu  information.  They  ar 
dear  cost  honour,  which  ar  the  pryce  of  our  poor  Countrie  and  Church 
peic[e]  and  liberties,  betray  it  to  the  lust,  and  sett  onder  the  feit,  of 
some  feu  forrein  Prelats,  if  not  on[e]  alone.  I  mey  vent  this  much  of 
my  grevit  mynd  in  thy  bosome.’ — V^ol.  i.  pp.  1,  2. 

The  same  temper  of  mind,  so  fatal  to  the  intolerant  schemes 
of  Laud  and  his  infatuated  master,  is  conspicuous  in  anotlier 
letter  included  in  this  edition,  and  addressed,  January  16,  1638, 
to  iNIr.  IVIaxwell,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Glasgow.  llad  Cliarles 
and  his  miserable  adviser  possessed  one  atom  of  good  feeling  or 
of  ])olitical  foresight,  they  would  have  paused  ere  they  forced 
sucli  men  to  open  resistance.  To  leave  to  conscientious  o|)posi- 
tion  no  other  alternative  than  the  English  archbishop  proposed 
to  the  Scottish  nation,  was  to  combine  all  religious  men  in 
hostility  to  his  measures,  and  to  render  the  ultimate  defeat  of 
his  policy  certain.  Such  was  the  due  reward  with  which  a 
tyrannical  prince  and  bigoted  prelate  met,  at  the  hands  of  an 
insulted  and  indignant  people. 

‘  Ye  refreshed  me  at  our  last  two  or  three  meetings,  and  still  I  am 
refreshed  when  I  remember  your  full  consent  with  me  in  all  the  ])oints 
now  in  question,  and  your  hote  zeale  against  the  new  doctrines  (d  the 
English  faction.  Ye  desyred  me  to  draw  up  these  things  in  write, 
whereof  I  did  speak  to  you,  and  send  them  to  you,  that  ye  might  in 
your  sermons,  in  that  eminent  place  before  the  scholars,  sett  yourself 
against  these  new  errors  as  manfullie  as  the  yeares  bygone  ye  had 
done.  In  the  matter  of  Antichrist,  i  have  done  as  ye  desyred ;  re- 
ceave  therefore  these  my  papers  :  if  there  be  any  passage  whereof  ye 
d(»ubt,  I  hope  to  make  it  good,  for  since  that  wreit,  I  have  fallen  on 
other  their  treatises  wherein  they  vent  the  same  errors  which  are  there, 
and  some  moe  and  worse,  if  moe  or  worse  can  be.  Thir  are  times  that 
every  one  of  ns  must  help  others,  and  strengthen  others  to  maintaine 
the  truth  of  (Jod  committed  to  our  custody.  When  they  troubled  us 
luit  with  ceremonies,  the  world  knowes  we  went  on  with  them  (where- 
ot  we  have  no  cause  to  repent),  so  far  as  our  duty  to  (iod  or  man 
could  require :  lM>t  while  they  will  have  us,  against  standing  Lawes,  to 
tlevoire  Arminianisme  and  l\>pery,  and  all  they  please,  shall  we  not 
iK'ar  them  witnes  of  their  oppression  though  we  should  die  for  it,  and 
]>reach  the  truth  of  (uhI,  wherein  we  have  been  brought  up,  against  all 
wlu»  will  gainsay.  INIuch  gcMul  may  ye  dt»e  in  this  cause  ;  your  tirst 
Supplication  did  much  help :  goc  on  in  the  name  of  God ;  whatever 
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danger  ye  can  fall  in  by  doing  GimI  service,  it  will  not  be  comparable 
to  the  great  curse  of  (Jod  upon  ISIeroz,  who,  when  able,  and  called, 
wer  unwilling,  for  their  own  reasons,  to  help  the  Lord  against  tlie 
mighty, — Had  I  one  half  dozen  so  able  and  stout  as  ye  to  gtn*  beh»re 
me,  I  would  not  be  afraid  to  reason  the  tniuity  of  our  cause  in  the  face 
of  an  (Kcuinenick  Synod,  agjiinst  all  the  Canterburians  in  Hrittaine, 
though  they  had  on  their  syde  all  the  Bishops  with  tliein,  as  they  have 
not  the  halfe.  The  Lord  be  with  you,  most  loving  Brother,  and 
direct  you  what  you  have  to  doe  in  your  place  and  at  thir  times.* 

— Ib.  pp.  30,  31. 

Some  of  the  Scotch  clergy  hesitated  to  engage  in  measures 
hostile  to  the  king.  They  scrupled  opeidy  to  opjmse  his 
authority,  and  mistrusted  the  ulterior  designs  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  popular  leaders.  Dr.  Strang,  Jhincipal 
of  the  Glasgow  University,  was  of  this  numher,  and  Baillici, 
therefore,  in  some  letters,  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  jire- 
sent  edition,  endeavored  to  remove  his  scruples,  and  to  engage  his 
hearty  concurrence  in  the  popular  movement.  Strang’s  influ¬ 
ence  appears  to  have  been  considerable,  which  rendered  his 
adhesion  to  tlie  measures  which  were  in  })rogress  of  no  little 
moment.  ‘Your  great  place  and  great  abilities,’ says  Baillie, 
writing  to  him,  January  16,  1638,  ‘does  call  yow  to  it  before 
‘  any  man  1  know  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  Your  first  eoncur- 
‘  rence  did  a  great  deall  of  good  to  further  that  universal  1 
‘  refuseall  of  the  Book  which  followed.  Your  withholding  of 
‘  your  hand  from  the  last  complaint,  I  hear  much  sjiokiMi  of, 

‘  and  heavily  taken  ;  hot  what  I  can  I  justifie  it,  at  least  excuse's 
‘  it  to  my  power.  However  ye  continue  to  joyne  in  that  com- 
‘  plaint  or  not ;  yet  I  wish  earnestly  that  ye  may  try  the  way  of 
‘  our  Court  Clergy,  and  if  ye  finde  them  to  Ix'  in  a  course?  of 
‘  unelerrnyning  our  religion,  that  ye  weiulei  not  faile  to  he'ar 
‘  witness  of  it,  as  none  can  doe  better.  The  hazarel  of  so  eloing 
‘  will  not  be  so  great,  as  the  conscience  of  so  gooel  a  turne  will 
‘  he  comfortable,  come  what  may.’ 

A  subsequent  letter  enters  more  fully  into  the  position  anel 
views,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  scruples  and  resolves  of  his 
Presbyterian  countrymen.  The  letter  is  of  great  historical 
interest  from  the  clear  light  which  it  throws  on  the  origin  of 
the  early  Scotch  troubles,  as  also  on  the  monarchical  views  of 
those  who  were  foremost  in  opposing  the  court  of  (diaries. 
Whatever  changes  might  have  taken  jilace  in  the  views  of  Lnglish 
sectaries,  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  were  thoroughly  attaclied  to 
the  old  forms  of  the  constitution.  Our  readers  will  not  be  dis¬ 
pleased  by  the  following  extract,  from  which  it  appears  that 
Paillie’s  correspondence  had  in  some  measure  served  to  remove 
the  scruples  of  his  correspondent. 

‘  Bot  I  thank  God  that  ye  are  come  much  nearer,  by  these  good 
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means  ye  name  of  your  reading  and  prayer  :  I  am  confident,  upon  the 
continuance  of  the  same,  that  ye  shall  come  on  that  little  ste])  which 
remaines ;  and,  if  it  might  be  the  will  of  God,  from  my  heart  1  wish, 
so  soon  as  is  possible,  to  see  yow  come  clean  over,  \vhere  so  many  of  us 
are  who  loves  yow  dearly,  and  whom  ye  alike  doe  love.  Our  inaine 
feare  t(»  have  our  religion  lost,  our  throats  cutted,  our  poor  conntrey 
made  ane  English  province,  to  be  disposed  upon  for  ever  hereafter  at 
the  will  of  a  Bishope  of  Canterburie ;  thir  our  feares  are  builded 
mainely  upon  the  withdrawing  of  our  brethren's  hands  and  counte¬ 
nances  from  us,  in  that  course  which  we  conceave  to  be  most  riecessare 
at  this  tyme.  Our  hopes,  under  God,  which  we  have,  to  crosse  tlie 
undermyners  of  our  whole  religion  and  civill  liberties  also,  is  in  the 
universal!  harmonie  and  conjunction  of  all  brethren.  Ytnir  hand  I 
t<K)k  ever  to  Ik?  of  especiall  importance  ;  I  know  not  only  the  deserved 
dependance  which  many  brethren  had  upon  yow,  hot  your  great  esti¬ 
mation  and  abilities  whereby  this  good  cause  might  be  furthered,  if  ye 
had  joyned  :  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  occasions  that  ever  ye 
had  in  your  life,  or  shall  have  to  your  death,  to  doe  (iod,  our  ('hurch, 
our  Country,  a  piect^  of  g(K>d  service.  .  *  .  I  doe  not  only  believe  that 
there  is  no  word  into  it  (Covenant)  that  makes  against  the  King’s  full 
authority,  so  farr  as  either  religion  or  reason  can  extend  it,  or  against 
the  othce  of  Bishops,  or  any  power  they  have  by  any  lawfull  Assemblie 
or  Parliament  ;  or  that  by  this  write  we  are  obliged  to  oppose  any 
novation,  or  any  thing  at  all  which  is  not  contrare  to  God’s  w(»rd  :  not 
only  1  believe  this,  hot  lies  professed  so  much  before  the  whole  meet¬ 
ing  at  Edinburgh,  oft  both  in  word  and  W’rite,  without  the  least 
ap])earance  of  contradiction  of  any  to  this  houre.  Bot  for  me  to  have 
craved  this  much  under  any  their  hands,  I  thought  it  needless,  and 
very  inexpedient  for  them  to  have  granted ;  for  it  had  been  ane  ex- 
presse  granting  in  w'rite,  to  be  registrate  to  the  w'orld’s  end,  that  they 
thought  there  w'as  just  occasion  given  to  suspect  that,  in  that  w'rite, 
there  w'as  something  w'hich  truely  did  oppose  the  King’s  authoritie,  vSic. 
If  any  prt*sently,  or  hereafter,  shall  abuse  any  clause  of  this  w'rite,  to 
overthrow*  the  King’s  authoritie,  &c.  as  many  abuses  Scriptures  them¬ 
selves  to  their  ow’ii  bad  intentions,  1  think  it  abundantly  contents  me, 
that  I  can  make  it  evident,  not  only  that  at  my  subscription  I  ])ro- 
fesst'd,  by  w’ord  and  w  rite,  that  1  did  believe  there  could  no  such  thing 
lie  deduced  from  that  write,  of  w'hich  ]>rofession  I  have  many  famous 
witnesses  ;  bot  the  chief  ground  of  my  satisfaction  in  this  case  is,  that 
I  can  make  it  evident  before  the  world,  that  the  write  lies  no  such 
errors,  else  w'ould  1  never  have  subscrilK*d  it.  ,  .  .  As  for  formalities 
ye  wont  not  to  be  carefull :  1  am  hopefull,  when  the  ])ractise  of  Con- 
formitie  is  put  in  your  will,  ye  will  not  be  stout  for  it,  if  ye  see  that 
tlie  nrgeing  of  it  is  mainely  to  jnit  away  the  best  and  ablest  opposites 
to  popery  out  of  the  land  ;  and  that  their  removers  are  av'ow  ing,  so 
fast  as  they  can,  the  grossest  poynts  of  popery,  in  print,  w  ith  apjilause 
and  advancement  for  that  only  cause  ;  if  ve  see  that,  I  know*  ye  have 
a  temler  heart  and  will  not  fi»r  your  life,  let  be  jdaces,  doe  any  thing 
which  may  truely  further  so  w  icked  a  plott.  That  it  is  no  lesse  then 
po|K'ry  in  grosse  which  the  C’anterburian  faction  is  now  aiming  at,  I 
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stryve  to  shew  in  thir  Qua‘ries  which  here  1  send  you ;  I  dm'  it  farther 
in  another  little  write  of  Paralelle  of  our  Service  with  Masse  and  Hre- 
viarie,  which  I  shall  send  yow  if  ye  like  this.  ILiwever,  iW  what  ye 
will,  subscry ve  or  not  suhscryve,  he  assured  of  my  high  estimation  of 
yow,  and  affection  to  yow,  and  contidence  of  your  zeall  and  t>rthodoxie; 
trusting  that  when  the  subscryvers  of  this  Covenant  are  made  away, 
either  lianished,  or  made  foulie  to  recant,  which  I  feare  shortly  (if  (iod 
avert  not),  that  ye  and  sundry  other  of  your  brethren  shall  begin  where 
we  have  left,  and  he  ready  with  your  hlcMul  to  aeall  the  truth  of  (hkI  as 
fervently  as  the  forwardest  of  ous.  Only  let  me  entreat  you  most  ear¬ 
nestly,  as  ye  would  refresh  my  heart  singularly,  suhscryve  this  write 
so  sluirtly  as  ye  can  with  any  condition  ye  can  <»l)tain  from  your  (’om- 
missioners  :  there  is  no  hand  now  in  Scotlaml  which  I  doe  so  much 
desire  at  it  as  yours. 

^  Thir  in  great  haste  and  confusion  as  your  pressing  hearer  can  shew. 
The  Lord  he  with  yow,  dear  and  loving  Brother,  and  help  us  ;  for, 
except  he  coiicurr  with  his  extraordinary  mercy,  1  take  the  religion, 
libertie,  and  peace  of  our  land,  houghed  and  clean  overthrown  for  our 
dayes.’ — Ib.  pp.  66 — ()9. 


Btiillie  repaired  to  London  as  one  of  the  Scotch  Commission¬ 
ers  at  the  close  of  1640,  and  was  present  in  Westminster  Hall 
durin<5  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Stratford,  of  which  lie  has  fur¬ 
nished  some  interestin<x  particulars,  'flu*  character  of  Strafford 
was  a  compound  of  (pialities  dangerous  in  jirojiortion  to  th(*ir 
elevation.  His  talents  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  were  well 
known  to  be  unscrupulously  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the 
prerogative.  His  deadly  enmities  and  lofty  ambition,  his  abuse 
of  power  in  the  north,  his  yet  more  outrageous  despotism  in 
Ireland,  his  ascendancy  over  the  king,  and  the  inflexibility  of 
purpose  with  which  he  sought  the  (*xtinction  of  Ihiglish  free¬ 
dom,  all  marked  him  out  as  the  arch-enemy  who  must  Ix^  struck 
down  from  his  elevation,  before  his  countrymen  could  deem 
their  hereditary  rights  secure.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  on 
the  suggestion  of  Pym — the  jiresiding  genius  of  tlu^  Long  Ihir- 
liament  in  its  earliest  and  hest  days — to  impeach  the  Irish 
lieutenant  of  high  treason.  Baillie  gives  a  graphic  description 
of  the  scene  which  ensued  when  ‘Mr.  Pym  went  up  with  a  numher 

*  of  members  at  his  back,  to  the  higher  house,and  in  a  jirettieshort 

*  speech,  did,  in  the  name  of  the  lower  house,  and  in  the  name 
‘  of  the  commons  of  all  England,  accuse  I  homas  Earle  of  Straf- 

*  ford  of  high  treasone.*  The  earl  was  at  this  time  in  coiisult- 
ation  with  the  king,  whither  the  report  of  the  commons’  im¬ 
peachment  soon  reached  him.  What  follows,  in  Baillie  s  letter 
to  his  wife,  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitt(‘d.  Strafford  had 
anticipated  the  struggle,  and  now  that  it  had  actually  com¬ 
menced,  his  proud  spirit  was  ])re|>ared  consistently  to  act  its  part. 

‘  With  speed  he  conies  to  the  House  ;  he  calls  rudelie  at  the  dtnire. 
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James  Maxwell  keeper  of  the  Black-Rod,  opens ;  his  Lordship,  with 
a  proud  glouming  countenance,  makes  towards  his  place  at  the  l)(M)rd- 
head  :  hot  mainie  bids  him  void  the  House :  so  he  is  forced  in  confu¬ 
sion  to  goe  to  doore  till  he  was  called.  After  consultation,  being 
called  in,  he  stands,  hot  is  commanded  to  kneell,  and,  on  his  knees,  to 
hear  the  sentence.  Being  on  his  knees,  he  is  delyvered  to  the  keeper 
of  the  Black-Rod,  to  be  prisoner  till  he  was  cleared  of  these  crynies 
the  House  of  Commons  did  charge  him  with.  He  offered  to  speak, 
hot  was  commanded  to  be  gone  without  a  word.  In  the  outer  rooine 
James  Maxwell  required  him,  as  prisoner,  to  deliver  his  sword  ;  when 
he  had  gotten  it,  he  cryes,  with  a  loud  voyce,  for  his  man  to  carrie  iny 
Lord  Lieutenant’s  sword.  This  done,  he  makes  through  a  niiinher  of 
people  towards  his  coatch,  all  gazeing,  no  man  capping  to  him,  before 
whom  that  morning  the  greatest  of  England  would  have  stood  dis- 
C(»vered  :  all  crying.  What  is  the  matter  }  He  said,  A  small  matter  1 
warrand  yow.’ — Ih.  p.  272. 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  Baillie  details  the  progress  of  tlic 
earl’s  trial,  from  which  we  are  greatly  tempted  to  extract  soiik'- 
what  largely,  but  we  have  otlier  matters  before  us,  and  must 
therefore  desist.  ‘  It  was  dailie,’  he  says,  ‘  the  most  glorious 
‘  Assemblie  the  Isle  could  afford  ;  yet  the  gravitie  not  so  much 
‘  as  I  expected  ;  oft  great  clamour  without  about  the  doores ; 

‘  in  the  intervalles,  while  Strafford  was  making  readie  for  an- 
‘  swers,  the  Lords  gott  alwayes  to  their  feet,  walked  and 
‘  clattered ;  the  Lower  House  men  too  loud  chattering  ;  after 
‘  ten  houres,  much  publict  eating,  not  onlie  of  confections,  but 
‘  of  flesh  and  bread,  bottles  of  beer  and  wine  going  thick  from 
‘  mouth  to  mouth  without  cups,  and  all  this  in  the  King’s  eye.’ 

The  letters  abound  in  allusions  to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
the  period,  and  in  characteristic  sketches  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  leaders  of  the  several  parties  who  were  then  struggling 
either  for  ascendancy  or  for  life.  These  notices  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  are  of  course  tinctured  with  the  bitter  spirit  of  the  IVes- 
byterians  of  that  day,  but  beneath  the  coloring  which  a  mistaken 
conscientiousness  spread  over  his  views,  there  are  visible  the 
marks  of  a  discriminating  judgment  and  of  an  inflexibly  upright 
man.  A  fair  sample  of  this  spirit  occurs  in  the  following  allu¬ 
sion  to  an  ecclesiastical  opponent,  in  a  letter  to  Captain  Por¬ 
terfield,  from  London,  1644.  ‘  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Uosse  lies 

‘  printed  at  Oxford  so  disperatelie  malicious  a  invictive  against 
‘  our  Assembleis  and  Presbytries,  that,  however  I  could  hardlie 
‘  consent  to  the  hanging  of  Canterbury  himselfe,  or  of  any 
‘  .lesuite,  yet  I  could  give  my  sentence  freely  against  that  un- 
‘  happic  iyers  life.  ...  If  God  go  on  a  little  with  you,  such 
‘  flattering  serpents,  incendaries,  and  overthrowers  both  of 
^  kings,  parliaments,  and  churches,  will  be  gotten  charmed. 
Such  was  the  fierce  spirit  which  many  of  the  religionists  of  that 
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lav  cultivated  towards  each  other.  Straui^e  tliat  they  siioidd 
^o  far  have  mistaken  the  law  (»f  ciuistiau  obedience  as  to 
L'onfound  sucii  zeal  with  Christian  faithfuhu'ss.  Ih\t  so  it 
was,  and  the  letters  before  us  furnish  innumerable  illnstrati<ms 
of  the  fact.  Ibiillie’s  account  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  is 
hiiiidv  interesting::,  and  on  the  whole,  ‘greatly  to  the  ere<lit  of 
that  celebrated  ineetin;»*.  lie  entered,  to^'t‘tl\er  with  the  ollu‘r 
e()numssioners,  on  tin*  *JOth  ot  Nov.,  Kidth  uud  nauarks  :  ^  1  In* 

‘  like  of  that  asstanblie  1  did  never  see,  and  as  we  luair  say  the 
*  like  was  never  in  lhej;land,  nor  any  where  is  short  lie  lyke  to 
‘  l)(*.'  Alter  describiiej;  the  |)lac(‘  where  tin'  assiaubly  met,  and 
tlie  tu’iha*  in  which  tiie  ‘Prohujutor’  and  others  sat,  Ihiilfu* 
thus  j)roceeds  : — 

*  W  e  meet  evia*v  (lav  of  the  we(‘l\,  hut  S.iturday.  \^  i'  sitt  com 
iiKnilie  from  nine  to  one  or  two  atternooii.  I  la*  l*r«>lo(|utor  at  tlu* 
Ijcixiimiiiix  and  eml  lies  a  short  jirayer.  1  he  man,  as  the  \>orhl  Knows, 
is  very  learned  in  the  (jiiestions  he  lies  studied,  and  very  ijood,  beloved 
of  all,  and  hiixldie  esteemed  ;  but  nu*relie  bookish,  and  not  mnch,  as  it 
seems,  ac(]naint  with,  conceived  prayer,  [and]  amoni::  the  nnfittest  ot 
all  the  company  for  any  action  ;  so  after  the  prayer  he  sitts  mute.  It 
was  the  canny  convovance  of  these*  who  guides  most  mattt'rs  tor  th(*ii 
own  interest  to  ]dant  such  a  man  of  ])nrpose  in  the  chain*.  1  lu*  om* 
assessonr,  onr  oimkI  friend  ^Ir.  \\  hyte,  lies  keeped  in  (»f  tlu*  jzont  since 
(Hir  cominij  ;  the  other,  Dr.  Ihirijess,  a  very  active*  and  sharjie  man, 
snjiplies,  so  farr  as  is  decent,  the  l^roloepitor  s  place ^  ( )rdinarlie*  then* 
will  Ik?  present  above  threescore  ot  their  divine’s.  1  lu*se  are*  eli\ided 
in  three*  (’ennmittee’s ;  in  one  whe*re*ot  every  man  is  a  me*mlK*r.  ^  No 
man  is  exchide*d  who  please*s  to  come*  to  any  ot  the*  lhre*e*.  I.mtv 
(’ommittee,  as  the  Parliament  irive’s  order  in  w  ryte  to  take*  any  pnrp«ise 
to  consieleratiem,  takes  a  ]H)rtion,  and  in  their  atternooii  nu’etiiii;  pre*- 
pares  matters  for  the  Asse*mhlie,  setts  doniu*  their  miiide  in  ehslmct 
pro])ositie»ns,  hacks  their  propositions  with  texts  e»f  Scripture.  Ntter 
the  prave*r,  Mr.  Dvlield  the  scribe,  reads  the  proposition  and  Scrip¬ 
tures,  whereniion  the  Assemhlie  eh*hat(*s  in  a  most  ^rave  and  orderhe 
wav.  No  man  is  called  up  to  speak  ;  hot  who  stands  np  of  his  own 
aco.rd,  he  speaks  so  lonjr  as  he  will  without  interruption.  It  two  or 
three  stand  up  at  once,  then  the  divine’s  confiisi’dlie  calls  on  his  name 
whom  tlu*v  desvre  to  he*ar  first:  On  whom  the  loudest  and  maniest 
voices  calls,  he  siieaks.  Xo  man  s]H*aks  to  any  hot  te»  t  le  ro  oejiitor. 
Thi’v  haraimuie  loin;  and  very  learne*dlie.  'I'lii’y  stnehe  the*  e|ne‘slions 
well'  before  hand,  and  pre*pare*s  their  spe*e*ches  ;  hnt  w  ithall  the  me’ii 
are  exceeding  iirompt,  and  well  s]>oken.  I  doe*  mane  at  t  u  \erN 
accurate  and  extemporall  replycs  that  :nany  <if  them  uMia  u  e  eie  ■ 

^^  hen,  upon  every  proposition  by  itself,  and  on  e*\erie  ext  o  ‘  j  *^’1. 
tnre  that  is  hron};ht  to  contirme  it,  every  man  w' lo  wi  u  s  saie  n 
whede  minde,  and  the  replves,  and  dnplie’s,  am  triples,  are  i«  ar 
then  the  most  iiart  calls.  To  the  epie’stion.  Hytiedd  the  scribe  rise’s 

freim  the  table,  and  comes  to  the*  Proloepitor  s  chair,  w he.  fremi  u 
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scribe's  IkmiIc,  reads  the  proposition,  and  says,  as  many  as  are  in  opinion 
that  tlie  question  is  well  stated  in  the  proposition,  let  them  say  1; 
when  1  is  heard,  he  says,  as  many  as  think  otherwise,  say  No.  If  the 
difference  of  I’s  and  No's  he  cleare,  as  usuallie  it  is,  then  the  question 
is  ordered  hy  the  scribes,  and  they  go  on  to  debate  the  first  Scripture 
alleadged  for  proof  of  the  proposition.  If  the  sound  of  I  and  he 
near  equall,  then  says  the  Proloqutor,  as  many  as  say  I,  stand  up; 
while  they  stand,  the  scribe  and  others  number  them  in  their  mimle; 
when  they  sitt  down,  the  No’s  are  bidden  stand,  and  they  likewise  are 
numbered.  This  way  is  clear  enough,  and  saves  a  great  deal  of  time, 
which  we  spend  in  reading  our  catalogue.  When  a  question  is  once 
ordered,  there  is  no  more  debate  of  that  matter  ;  but  if  a  man  will 
vaige,  he  is  quicklie  taken  up  by  IMr.  Assessor,  or  many  others,  con- 
fusedlie  crying,  Speak  to  order,  to  order.  No  man  contradicts  another 
expresslie  by  name,  bot  most  discretlie  speaks  to  the  Prohxpitor,  and 
at  most  holds  on  the  generall,  The  Reverend  brother,  who  latelie  or 
last  spoke,  on  this  hand,  on  that  syde,  above,  or  below.  I  thought 
meet  once  for  all  to  give  yow  a  taste  of  the  outward  form  of  their 
Assemblie.  They  follow  the  Avay  of  their  Parliament.  IMuch  of  their 
way  is  good,  and  worthie  of  our  imitation  ;  only  their  longsomenesse  is 
wofull  at  this  time,  when  their  (.'hurch  and  Kingdome  lyes  under  a 
most  lamentable  anarchy  and  confusion.  They  see  the  hurt  of  tlieir 
length,  but  cannot  get  it  helped  ;  for  being  to  establish  a  new  Platt- 
forme  of  worship  and  discipline  to  their  Nation  for  all  time  to  come, 
they  think  they  cannot  be  answerable,  if  s<didlie,  and  at  leisure,  they 
doe  not  examine  every  point  thereof.* — Vol.  ii.  pp.  108,  lOl). 

Such  of  our  readers  as  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
this  period,  are  aware  of  the  singular  ability  with  which  a  few 
Independent  ministers  withstood  the  overwhelming  numbers,  aud 
intolerant  policy,  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  (ioodwin,  Nve, 
Burroiighs,  Simpson,  and  Bridges  were  the  chief  of  these  dis¬ 
tinguished  men,  who,  to  use  the  strong  language  of  Dr.  Liiigard, 

‘  were  veteran  disputants,  eager,  fearless,  and  persevering, 
‘  whose  attachments  to  their  favorite  doctrines  had  been  riveted 
*  by  persecution  and  exile,  and  who  had  not  escaped  from  the 
‘  intolerance  of  one  church  to  submit  tamely  to  tlie  control  ot 
‘  another.’*  Baillie  makes  frequent  references  to  the  dissenting 
brethren,  as  the  Independents  were  termed,  and  bitterly  com¬ 
plains  of  the  delays  which  they  occasioned.  This,  indeed,  was 
the  policy  oi  the  brethren.  They  w’ere  in  the  assembly  wliat 
V^ane  and  the  early  republicans  were  in  the  parliament;  and  their 
aim  w’as  to  prevent  the  completion  of  their  opponents’  schemes 
rather  than  fully  to  develop  their  ow'ii  views.  They  met  the 
exigencies  ot  the  day  as  they  arose,  and  w  aited  and  prayed  for 
Ix'tter  times,  when  they  might  fearlessly  annunciate — aud  that 
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too  witli  some  hope  ol  their  practical  adoption — the  <:^rcat  prin- 
ciples  of  rclio-ious  liberty  on  wliicii  their  party  was  founded. 
At  pn‘sent,  however,  they  liad  a  tryinp;  task  to  ])erforin ;  and  it 
is  eiionc;!!  liere  to  remark  that  they  discharged  their  ohlioation 
most  honorably  to  themselves,  and  in  a  manner  which  has 
si^rnally  redounded  to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Hail  lie  frecpiently  refers  to  these  leaders  of  the  movement 
party  in  terms  which  sullieiently  indicate  their  preeminent 
talents,  and  the  strength  of  his  own  prejudices,  lie  speaks  of 
some  of  them  as  ^  full  of  grace  and  modestie,’  calls  them  ‘  most 
^  able  men  and  of  great  credit,’  and  remarks,  with  a  singular 
mixture  of  candor  and  narrow-mindedness,  ‘  Truelie,  if  the 

*  cause  were  good,  the  men  Imve  plentie  of  learning,  witt, 

*  elcHtuence,  and  above  all,  boldness  and  stiifness,  to  make  it 

*  out;  but  when  they  liad  wearied  themselves, and  over-wearied 
‘  us  all,  we  found  the  most  they  had  to  say  against  the  Hn'sby- 
‘  trie,  was  but  curious  idle  niceties;  yea,  that  all  they  could 
‘  bring  was  no  wayes  concluding.’  The  delays  which  tlu'y 
int(‘rposed  to  the  arbitrary  schemes  of  the  Presbyterians  are 
bitterly  com])lained  of,  and  attributed  to  factious  motives. 

*  The  Independents,’  he  says,  January  I,  l(>44,  ^  for(‘seeing  the 
‘  prejudice  such  a  determination  might  bring  to  their  cause,  by 
‘  all  means  strove  to  decline  that  disj)utt ;  as  indeed  it’s  marked 

*  by  all,  that  to  the  uttermost  of  their  power  hitherto  they  have 
‘  studied  jirocrastinatioii  of  all  things,  finding  that  by  tyme 
‘  they  gained.’  A  few'  weeks  afterwards  he  writes  in  a  similar 
strain  to  Mr.  Spang.  ‘The  Independents,  holding  of  with  long 
‘  weapons,  and  debaiting  all  things  too  prolixlie  which  come 
‘  within  twentie  mylcs  to  their  cpiarters,  wc're  taken  u|)  siindrie 
‘  times,  somewhat  sharplie,  both  by  Divines  and  Parlianient- 
^  men  ;  to  whom  their  replyes  ever  was  (piick  and  high,  at  will. 
‘  At  last,  foreseeing  they  behoove  d,  (‘re  long,  to  come  to  the 
‘  ])oint,  they  put  out  in  print,  on  a  sudden,  ane  Apologeticall 
^  Narration  of  their  way,  which  long  had  lyen  rcadie  Ix^side 
‘  them,  wherein  they  jietition  the  Parliament,  in  a  most  slic 
‘  and  cunning  way,  for  a  tolleration,  and  withall  lends  too  bold 

*  wypes  to  all  the  Reformed  churches,  as  imperfyte  yet  in  their 
^  reformation  while  their  new  modell  be  embraced,  which  they 
‘  sett  out  in  general  1  so  well  farded  as  they  are  able.  .  .  .  The 
‘  Independents,  doe  what  we  are  all  able,  lies  kee|)ed  us  de- 
‘  baitting  these  fourteen  dayes  on  these  too  (*asie  j>ro|)ositi()ns  ; 
‘but  little  to  their  advantage;  for  I  hope  this  day  sludi  con- 
‘  chide  the  propositions :  and  now  all  the  world  proclaiines,  in 
‘  their  faces,  that  they,  and  they  only,  have  been  the  retarders 
‘  of  the  Assemblie,  to  the  evident  hazard  of  the  Church’s  safetie, 
‘  which  will  not  be  much  longer  siiflered.  It  was  higlily  to 
the  honor  of  the  Independent  ministers  belonging  to  the 
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Assembly,  that  they  withstood  the  intolerant  policy  of  the  Fres- 
byterians,  on  the  broad  ground  of  human  right  and  religious 
duty.  Tliough  their  phraseology  was  occasionally  somewhat 
ambiguous,  yet  the  drift*  and  scope  of  their  reasoning  were  too 
obvious  not  to  be  seen.  They  advocated  the  rights  of  others  as 
well  as  their  ow  n ;  and  if  they  were  not  in  every  instance  pre- 
pared  fairly  to  carry  out  their  principles,  yet  they  so  clearly 
unfolded  and  forcibly  urged  them  as  to  prepare  the  way  and 
to  necessitate  the  |)rogress  of  their  successors.  ‘  We  have  made 
‘  little  progressc/  says  Baillie,  in  September,  1644,  ‘  these  four- 
‘  teen  dayes.  We  spent  a  number  of  sessions  on  some  proposi- 
*  tions  of  advyce  to  the  Parliament  for  suppressing  Antinomians, 

‘  Anabaj)tists,  and  these  who  preaches  a  libcrtic  for  all  reli- 
‘  gions.  Even  in  these,  our  good  Independents  found  us  great 
‘  (lillicultie,  and  when  we  had  carried  our  advyces  against  their 
‘  minds,  they  olfered  to  give  in  contrare  reasons  to  the  Parlia- 
‘  ment.’  This  opposition,  so  pertinacious  and  unjustifiable  in 
the  view  of  the  dominant  faction,  will  now  be  regarded  by  all 
calm  judges  as  entitling  its  leaders  to  the  admiration  and  grati¬ 
tude  of  posterity.  They  were  not  contending  for  a  trifle,  a  light 
and  tenijiorarv  good,  but  for  princijiles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of 
religious  freedom,  and  constitute  the  safeguard  of  every  man’s 
conscience  and  heart.  The  interests  committed  to  their  charge 
were  of  the  very  highest  importance,  and  their  eflbrts  were  pro¬ 
port  ionably  great. 

1‘bery  sciolist  in  English  history  is  aware  that  the  Presby¬ 
terians  anil  Independents  ditfered  in  toto  on  the  point  ol 
ridigious  liberty.  The  former  regarded  it,  to  use  the  words  ot 
the  author  of  Gangrccna,  w?,  Mhe  grand  design  of  the  devil; 

‘  the  most  compendious,  ready,  and  sure  way  to  destroy  all 

*  religion.’  Even  Baxter,  with  all  his  catholicity  of  feeling, 
was  so  influenced  by  the  false  views  of  his  party  as  to  declare, 

‘  My  judgment  in  that  much  debated  point  of  lilierty  of  religion 

*  I  have  always  freely  made  kiunvn,  and  abhor  unlinnted  tolera- 
‘  tion^  or  toleration  at  all'  What  is  now’  esteemed  the  glory  of 
the  Independents,  was  then  charged  upon  them  as  their  greatest 
crime.  *  These  are  some  of  the  many  considerations,’  said  the 
London  Ihesbyterian  ministers,  in  a  letter  to  the  Assembly, 

‘  which  make  a  dt'ep  impression  on  our  spirits  against  that 
‘  great  Diana  of  Indcpende.ntSy  and  all  the  sectaries,  so  much 

*  cried  up  by  them  in  these  distracted  times,  viz.,  a  toleration! 
‘  a  tolrration  !  and  we  cannot  dissemble  how,  upon  the  fore- 
‘  mentioned  grounds,  we  detest  and  abhor  the  much-endea- 
‘  voured  toleration.  4\)  this  honorable  feature  of  their  ])olity 
Bailli(‘  makes  trecpient  reference,  in  all  of  which  the  narrow  and 
biller  scctarianiMii  ot  his  own  party  is  sutiiciiMitl v  conspicuous. 

*  Price  s  llis-lory  of  Xoncoiiforiiiit y,  vul.  ii.  p.  1^30. 
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Referring  to  the  liideneiuients  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Spang,  Nov. 
^29th,  10*45,  he  says,  ‘Their  rejoetuMi  of  all  accomodation,  and 
‘  pleading  for  a  toleration,  not  only  of  their  8e|)arate  churches, 

‘  hut  for  the  other  sects,  gives  great  otfence,  and  will  draw  out 
‘  bitter  writes  cjuicklie  against  them.’  Again  :  ‘They  pli‘ad  for 
‘  a  tolleration  to  other  sects  asweell  as  to  themselves;  and  with 
‘  much  adoe  coidd  we  get  them  to  propone  what  they  desired 
‘  to  themselves.  At  last  they  did  give  us  a  paj)er.  re(|uirt‘ing 
‘  expresslie  a  full  tolleration  of  congregations  in  thcir  wav  every 
‘  where,  sej)arate  from  ours.  In  our  answer  we  did  tlatlie  deny 
‘  such  a  vast  libertie,  and  backed  it  with  reasons,  and  withal! 
‘  are  begun  to  show'  what  indulgence  we  could,  for  peace  sak(‘, 
‘  grant.  Here  Mr.  Marshall,  our  chairman,  has  been  tluurmost 
‘  diligent  agent,  to  draw  too  many  of  us  to  grant  them  much 
‘  more  than  my  heart  can  yield  to,  and  which  to  mv  power  I 
‘  o})j)ose.’  In  the  following  year  he  joyfully  tells  his  corre- 
s[)ondent  that  ‘the  bodie  of  the  Ministric  of  all  the  land  ’  was 
cordially  with  his  party,  and  that  as  the  city  was  ‘  now  striking 
*  in,’  it  was  hoped  to  ‘  exclude  tolleration  of  sects  more  than 
‘  many  men  here  do  desyre.  W  e  have  had,’  he  continm*s, 
‘  many  bickerings  with  the  lndej)endents  in  the  grand  com- 
‘  mittee  about  an  indulgence  for  their  separate*  congregations. 
‘  We  have  spent  many  sheets  of  paj)er  on  both  syd(‘s.  .  .  I’or 
‘  this  point  both  they  and  we  contend  taiajuani  pro  oris  et  fucis." 
W  e  are  far  from  charging  l^resbyterianism  with  the*  intolerance 
and  bigotry  of  its  ])rofessors,  nor  are  we  so  unmindful  of  the 
anomalous  condition  of  our  nature,  as  to  conclude  that  the  great 
defects  to  which  we  have  referred,  could  not  co-e*xist  with  some 
of  the  most  splendid  virtues  of  which  humanity  is  capable. 
Neither  episcopacy  nor  j)resbytery  can  be  held  resj)onsibIe  Ibr 
the  tyrannical  acts  of  this  p(*riod.  4  heir  adherents  may  be 
censured,  but  they  themselves  must  be  tried  on  their  ow  n  proper 
evidence,  and  be  received  or  rejected  as  that  evidenc^^  is  satis- 
hictory  or  otherwise.  This  distinction  b(*tw(*(‘n  ecclesiastical 
systems  and  their  abettors  has  not  always  been  kept  in  sight,  and 
the  conse(|uence  has  been  much  lalse  logic  and  uncamlid  con¬ 
struction. 

Hut  to  return  to  the*  letters.  4  hey  contain  num(*r(»us 
allusions  to  the  growing  |)ower  of  the  Ind(‘p(‘ndents  in  tin* 
armv',  which  the  honest  Presbyterian  Ixwvailed  with  a  bitterness 
b(*tokcning  his  apprehension  of  danger  from  that  (jiiarte*!'. 
4  he  revolution  thus  effected  in  the  charact(*r  and  vicwvs  of  the 
parliamentary  trooj>s  constitutes  one  of  the  most  singular 
features  of  the  civil  war,  and  must  be  cl(‘arly  aj)prehended,  it 
the  state  of  j)arties  and  the  testimony  of  contem|)orarv  writers, 
would  be  understood.  Manchester  s  section  of  the  army  was 
th(*  stronghold  of  the  sectaries,  fi»r  there  the  sagari<»ns  j)olicy  of 
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Cronnvcll  had  cultivated  the  religious  spirit  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  si^hantry  und  noble  blood  of  the  cavaliers.  ‘  Tlie  Inde- 
‘  pendent  party/  says  Ibiillie,  ‘  lying  alhvayes  at  the  watch, 

‘  finding  us  so  low,  and  the  Generali  in  the  west  shaniefiillie 
‘  disgraced,  began  lustilie  to  play  their  game.  Their  first  assay 
‘  was  on  INlanchester’s  army,  there  they  had  cast  their  strength, 

‘  under  Cromwell.  All  sectaries  who  pleased  to  be  sojours  for 
‘  a  long  time  casting  themselfe  from  all  the  other,  arrives  under 
‘  his  command  in  one  bodie.’  The  great  Protector  is  described 
by  Baillie  in  a  letter  dated  September  Ki,  1(344,  as  ‘  a  very  wise. 

‘  and  active  head,  universallie  well-beloved,  as  religious  and 
*  stout/  the  great  object  of  whom  and  of  Vane  is  said  to  In*, 

‘  to  have  a  libertie  for  all  religions,  without  any  excc'jitions.’ 
lie  refers  to  the  army,  which  Cromwell  had  new  modelled,  in 
terms  then  common  to  his  party,  the  justice  of  which  howevei 
was  speedily  disjiroved  by  the  valor  and  skill  of  the  troops.  Tin* 
soldiers  of  Cromwell  were  understood  by  very  few'.  They 
reipiired  to  be  seen  in  their  hours  of  relaxation  and  in  their 
moods  of  religious  enthusiasm,  in  order  that  the  force  of  their 
characters  and  the  probable  results  of  their  courage  should  be 
accurately  guaged.  The  following  is  Baillic's  descri|)tion  of 
them  before  the  battle  of  Marston  iVIoor  established  their  fame. 

‘  'i'heir  new  iiuKlelled  arniie  consists,  for  llie  most  [part]  of  raw, 
unoxj)eriL‘nce(b  pressed  sojours.  Few  of  the  otlieers  are  thought  capa¬ 
ble  of  their  ])laces  ;  many  of  them  are  sectaries,  or  their  coiifuleiit 
friends  ;  if  they  <loe  great  service,  many  will  he  deceived.  Some  hes 
great  fears,  not  only  of  their  design  to  strengthen  the  ])artie  of  the 
sectaries,  so  that  it  may  iu»t  safelie  he  displeased  ;  hot  also  of  coin- 
laming  with  the  King,  to  the  prejudice  of  ns  and  all  onr  friends  here: 
yet  I  hope  these  fears  are  groundless.  Snndrie  wise  men,  whom  1 
speak  with,  believes  that  the  new  armie  is  not  so  full  of  sectaries  as  is 
said,  and,  however,  are  assured  of  their  honestie  and  oliedience  to  the 
Parliament  ;  also,  if  any  disaster  should  befall  them,  which  we,  with 
tmr  dailie  prayers,  doe  lieartilv  de])recate,  thev  hope  that  onr  armie, 
well  recruited  with  forces  frmn  Scotland,  and  much  strengthened  hy  a 
multitude  of  good  officers,  which  ])artlv  have  left,  ])artly  are  putt  out 
of  the  English  army,  shall,  by  God  s  help,  he  enabled  to  doe  their 
business,  and  settle  peace  it  he  here  ere  long.* — Ih.  pp.  2()1,  2();). 

One  more  extract  and  we  must  close.  It  throw’s  much  light 
on  the  state  of  parties,  both  political  and  religious,  and  records 
the  hopes  and  the  confidence  of  the  Presbyterians  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  ot  l()4().  hat  Baillie  mourned  over  as  the  Ga- 
‘  mentable  posture’  of  himself  and  friends,  will  be  regarded 
with  (h'vout  thankfulness  by  ev(*rv’  enlightened  friend  of  reli¬ 
gious  freetlom.  Had  the  Presbvtmians  triumph(‘d  at  this 
period,  bigotry  would  have  been  enthroned  in  the  high  places  of 
tjie  land,  and  have  stamped  its  cruel  impress  on  all  flu*  national 
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|UOCt*(lure.  Hut  it  >vus  onlaiiunl  Dlluu  wist',  aiul  \\i*  rrjoioe  in 
the  issue,  though  we  could  not  have  adopted  some  ol  the  means 
to  wliieli  (Cromwell  and  others  resorted. 

*  The  Asseinhlie  lies  delivered  I  eir  fidl  sense  nt’  all  its  parts  to  the 
Parliament  halt*  a  year  agoe.  T  e  Indejiendent  ]>artie,  alheit  their 
mimher  in  the  Harliainent  he  very  small,  yet  being  ])rime  men,  active 
and  diligent,  and  making  it  their  great  work  to  retard  all  till  they  Ik* 
first  secured  of  a  Uderation  for  their  separate  congregations  ;  and  the 
body  tif  the  Lawyers,  who  are  another  strong  ]>artie  in  the  House, 
believing  all  church-govermnent  to  he  a  part  of  the  civill  and  ]>arlia- 
mentary  power,  which  nature  and  scripture  lies  placed  in  them,  and  tio 
he  derived  from  them  to  the  ministers  only  so  far  as  thc‘y  think 
expedient ;  a  third  partie  of  worldlie  profane  men,  who  are  extremelie 
affrighted  to  come  under  the  yoke  of  ecclesiastick  discipline;  these 
three  kinds  making  up  two  parts  at  least  of  the  Parliament,  there  is 
no  hopes  that  ever  they  will  settle  the  (lovernment  according  to  our 
mind,  if  they  were  left  to  themselves. 

‘  The  Asseinhlie  lies  ])lyed  them  with  ])etition  upon  ])etition,  the 
City  also,  both  ministers  and  magistrates  ;  hot  all  in  vaine.  'riu*y 
know  that  schismes  and  heresies  doe  daily  encrease  in  all  the  corners 
of  the  land  for  want  of  discipline  ;  yet  the  most  of  them  care  for  none 
of  these  things.  Had  our  army  been  hot  one  lojtfOO  men  in  P'ngland, 
our  advyce  would  have  been  followed  (piicklie  in  all  things  ;  but  our 
lamentable  jiosture  at  home,  and  our  weakness  liere,  makes  tnir  de- 
syres  contemptible.  Had  the  King  been  of  any  considerable  strength, 
fear  would  Iiave  made  them  carefull  to  doe  dutii*  ;  but  their  gieat 
success,  the  King’s  extreme  weakness,  and  our  miseries,  makes  them 
follow  tlieir  own  naturall  humours,  to  the  grief  of  sundrie  gracious 
men  of  their  own  number.  In  this  case  our  last  refuge  is  to  (itid,  and 
under  him  to  the  City.  W  e  have  gotten  it,  thanks  to  (lod,  to  this 
point,  that  the  mayor,  aldermen,  common  counsell,  and  most  of  tla* 
considerable  men,  are  grieved  for  the  increase  of  sects  and  lu  resies,  and 
want  of  (lOvernment.  They  have,  yesterday,  had  a  ]mhlick  fast  for  it, 
and  renewed  solemnlv  their  (’ovenant  by  oath  and  subscription  ;  and 
this  day  have  given  in  a  strong  ])etition  for  settling  of  (Imrch-govern- 
ment,  and  supjiressing  of  all  sects,  without  any  toleration.  No  doubt, 
if  they  be  constant,  tiiey  will  obtain  all  their  desires  ;  for  all  know  the 
I’arliament  here  cannot  subsist  without  London  :  so  whatsomever  they 
desyre  in  earnest,  and  constantlie,  it  must  he  granted.  A\  herefi>re, 
alheit  they  gave  them  a  hatlleing  answer  to  their  former  petition  a 
nioneth  agoe  ;  yet  considering  the  addresse  <»f  this  in  all  its  progress!*, 
they  have  thanked  them  for  it,  and  jiromised  a  good  ansuer  sjieedilie. 
The  Independents,  and  all  sects,  are  wakened  much  U]>on  it,  and  all 
will  sturre  ;  which  way  we  doe  not  know  yet.’ — Ih.  ])p.  Thl, 

L*  shall  recur  to  tlu‘S(*  hdters  on  the  a])p(‘aranc(;  of  the 
remaining*  volunu*,  and  in  tin*  na'antiinc?,  recommend  such  of  oin 
readers  as  are  interested  in  the  jieriod  to  which  iht^y  relatti — and 
uhat  intelligent  bniglislnnan  is  not — to  give  them  an  attentive 
and  reiterated  perusal.  'Ther!*  are  lew  productions  of  the*  ago 
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more  adapted  to  exhibit  to  the  very  life,  the  spirit,  tem|)er,  and 
policy,  of  one  at  least  of  the  great  parties  which  render  the  times 
of  Ihiillie  so  famous.  We  repeat  our  acknowledgments  to  the 
Bannatyne  Club,  from  which  the  publication  has  emanated, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  other  literary  associations  are 
imitating  the  example  thus  so  worthily  set  them. 


Art.  IV.  The  Poetical  Works  of  James  Montyonu  ry.  collected  hy  himself. 

4  vols.  12ino.  London:  Longman  and  Co.  1841. 

^"^OWPER,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  John  Newton,  says,  *  1 
‘  have  lately  finished  eight  volumes  of  Johnson’s  Prefaces, 

‘  or  Lives  of  the  Poets.  In  all  that  number  I  observe  but  one 
‘  man — a  ])oet  of  no  great  fame,  of  whom  I  did  not  know  that 
‘  he  existed  till  I  found  him  there, — whose  mind  seems  to  have 
‘  had  the  slightest  tincture  of  relijjion ;  and  he  was  hardlv  iu 

*  his  sense's.  His  name  was  Collins.  He  sunk  into  a  state  ot 
‘  melancholv,  and  died  vounG*.  Not  Ioiig:  before  his  death,  he 
‘  was  found  at  his  lodgings  in  Islington,  by  his  biograjuier,  with 
‘  the  New'  Testament  in  his  hand.  He  said  to  Johnson,  ‘  I 

*  ‘  have  but  one  book,  but  it  is  the  best.’  Of  him,  then'fore, 

‘  there  are  some  hojies.  But  from  the  lives  of  all  the  rest  there 
‘  is  but  one  inference  to  be  draw  n, — that  poets  are  a  very 
‘  w  orthless,  w  icked  set  of  people.’ 

That  this  representation  is  exaggerated,  few  will  be  disposed 
to  deny ;  and  none  would  more  w  illingly  have  allowc'd  it 
than  the  amiable  poet  himself,  had  he  been  in  the  mood  or 
given  himself  time  for  a  little  retiection.  The  whole  letter,  <)f 
which  the  above  is  a  paragraph,  was  WTitten  under  the  iii- 
fluence  of  that  melancholy  which  not  only  habitually  impelled 
him  to  take  the  gloomiest  views  of  every  thing,  but  must,  one 
would  think,  have  sometimes  impaired  his  common  sense  and 
mem(»ry.  If  the  statement  above  recorded  had  proceeded  from 
one  w  ho  was  not  only  haunted  with  Cow  per’s  melancholy,  but 
combined  with  it  remarkable  want  of  charity  and  narrow  ness 
of  mind,  we  might  perhaps  take  it  for  his  sincere  and  deliberate 
judgment,  that  for  some  deviation  or  other  from  his  ow  n  exact 
orthodoxy,  every  poet,  whose  life  is  recorded  in  Johnsons 
voluminous  work,  is  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Christian,  with 
the  single  and  dubious  exception  of  Collins.  But  we  know 
Cowpers  amiability  and  catholicity  too  well  to  allow  us  to 
fake  the  statement  as  more  than  the  momentarv  exaggeration 
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ot  his  predominant  spleen.  We  are  led  to  the  same  eonehision 
by  the  more  charitable  judj^ment  which  he  has  elsewhere  ex¬ 
pressed  respecting  at  least  some  ot  those  w  hom  he  has  here  so 
summarily  proscribed  ;  and  sure  we  are  that  he  woidd  have 
been  the  last  to  exclude  any  from  the  class  of  Christians  because 
their  views  did  not  j)recisely  coincide  w  ith  his  own  system  of 
opinions.  However  defective  he  inii^ht  esteem  their  views  in 
some  points,  we  are  convinced  that  he  would  never  seriously 
have  denied  the  title  of  Christian  to  IMilton,  or  Addison,  or 
^  ounp^,  or  Watts,  to  say  nothing  of  some  more  dubious  names  ; 
and  the  only  wonder  is  that  he  should  here  have  overlook(‘d 
them. 

Kven  with  tliese  abatements,  however,  there  is  an  appalling 
approximation  to  truth  in  Cow  per’s  rej)resentation.  bet  charity 
do  her  utmost,  let  her  ‘  even  hoj)e  against  hope,’  and  it  must 
still  be  confessed  that  of  the  men  whose  lives  .lohnson  has  re¬ 
corded,  and  whose  genius  has  done  so  much  to  enrich  our 
literature,  a  miserably  small  proportion  have  been  Christians,  or 
left  behind  them  writin<ji:s  on  which  the  eve  of  those  who  are 
such  can  rest  with  entire  com])laceney  :  nay  few',  of  w  hom  it  can 
positively  be  asserted  that  their  works  hav(‘  been  more  j)owa‘r- 
ful  for  good  than  evil,  or  who,  if  their  works  have  been  in  the 
main  not  unfriendly  to  virtue,  have  not  lelt  u|)on  them  stains 
which  religion  and  morality  must  for  ever  de|)lore. 

Since  Johnson  and  Cow  per  wrote  a  signal  improvement  has 
taken  place.  Though  Christianity  still  receives  but  slender 
tribute  from  poetry,  she  rec('ives  more  than  she  once  did;  and 
though  the  sons  of  song  still  perversely  decline  for  the  most 
part  those  themes  whicli  genius,  if  riglitly  instnict(‘d,  would 
most  delight  to  celebrate,  and  which  would  furnish  it,  one 
would  imagine,  with  its  best  and  noblest  inspiration, — those 
themes  are  not  so  despised  as  they  formerly  were,  (^)wper 
himself,  (though  he,  alas!  would  have  sadly  disclaimed  all  title 
to  be  considered  a  Christian),  stands  |)reeminent  amonust  the 
few'  who  have  dared  to  be  ‘  faithful  amongst  the  faithless, 
who  have  not  b(‘en  ashanu'd  to  consecrat(‘  their  intellectual 
gifts  to  Him  who  gave  them,  and  who  have?  boasted  that 
their  inspiration  is  derived  from  the  muse  whose  favorite  haunt 
is 

‘  Siloa’s  hrodk  that  flowed 
Fast  hy  the  oracle  (»f  (Jod.’ 

And  even  where  modern  genius  has  not  been  directly  hal- 
low't‘d  to  the  service  of  religion,  it  must  be  with  gratitude 
confessed  that  it  has  not  been  often  prostituted  to  its  disliouoi. 
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With  two  or  three  reinarkiible  and  most  inelaiicholy  exceptions, 
tlic  productions  of  our  <2;reat  modern  ])oets  have  been  iiniibrmly 
friendly  to  virtue  and  morality,  or  at  all  events  not  liostiK*  to 
them.  Of  Wordsworth,  and  Southey,  and  Scott,  and  (.'rabbt', 
and  Campbell,  and  others  scarcely  less  illustrious,  we  need  no 
ex|)urgatcd  editions — no  frequent  array  of  asterisks  marking 
hiatus  valde  deflendiy  gaps  far  more  bitterly  to  be  lamented, 
indeed,  than  those  occasioned  by  fire  and  time,  over  which  the 
anti(|uary  mourns.  The  grossness,  the  indecency,  the  licen¬ 
tiousness,  the  impiety  of  a  former  age  have  been  all  abandoned, 
and  none  who  wishes  well  to  his  species  can  do  other  than 
t'xiilt  in  the  change. 

Considering  the  immense  influence  of  this  noble  art,  its  indirect 
power  of  instilling  truth  or  falsehood,  of  associating  both  the  one 
and  the  other  with  that  strongest  auxiliary  of  memory — jileasur- 
able  emotion, — of  forming  or  moulding  the  opinions  and  the  cha¬ 
racter,  we  deem  the  revolution  of  which  we  have  spoken  of  the 
highest  moment.  Exaggerated  as  may  lie  the  estimate  which  some 
poetic  enthusiasts  have  formed  of  the  practical  value  and  eilicacy 
of  their  favorite  art,  none  can  doubt  that  its  indirect  inilncnce 
must  be  very  great,  esjiecially  iijion  the  young,  the  imaginative, 
and  the  ardent;  that  is,  precisely  uj)on  those  whose  character  is 
most  j)lastic,  and  in  the  very  crisis  of  its  formation,  b^veiy  om^ 
must  rejoice,  therefore,  that  an  instrument  so  jiowerfnl,  lor  good 
or  for  evil,  has  been  so  far  reclaimed  to  its  right  ends,  or  at  all 
events  has  almost  wholly  renounced  wrong  oms.  l^ong,  in¬ 
deed,  will  it  be  before  the  sanguine  notions  of  some  visionaries 
are  realized — that  the  fine  arts  are  to  be  the  regenerators 
of  the  world  —  that  the  drama  itself  may  one  day  be  as 
etl’ectual  an  instrument  of  cditication  as  the  pulpit.  Such 
hopes  may  well  be  considered  Utojiian ;  but  that  the  line 
arts,  and  especially  poeirv,  exert,  and  must  ever  exert,  a  most 
powerful  inlinenci*  on  the  formation  and  development  ofcharuc- 
ter  none  will  doubt,  and,  we  repeat,  it  must  be  matter  of  grat il¬ 
lation  to  all,  that  its  streams,  once  the  waters  of  Marah,  have 
had  their  bitterness  extractid,  and  become  salubrious.  Still 
better  would  it  be,  indeed,  if  every  ‘  jioetic  fountain  ’  were  fed 
by  the  waters  of  life  ;  yet  is  it  no  small  thing  that  they  are  at 
least  pure  and  healthful — that  vice  no  longer 


‘  With  torrent  tlood 
Their  molten  crystal  tills  with  mud  ; 
That  now  those  billows  roll  ashore 
The  beryl  and  the  golden  ore. 

\\  bile  every  where  their  hanks  upon 
Are  groves  of  myrrh  and  cinnamon.’ 
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I  lie  same  revolution  has  happily  hecn  witiu'ssed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  other  de|>artments  of  polite  literatun*.  No 
novelist  would  venture  to  imitate  the  j;rossn('ss  of  Fieldinj;  or 
Smollett,  no  dramatist  to  ajiproach  witliin  ten  thousand  leaj^ues 
of  the  impurities  of  Faripihar  or  Wyeherley.  Into  the  causes 
of  this  happy  revolution  we  have  no  space  to  enter.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  ;  for  they  are  for  the  most  part  very  obvious.  Much 
is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  an  undoubted  advance  of  our 
national  taste  ;  but  in  the  department  of  poetry  we  are  inclined 
to  attribute  at  least  as  much  to  a  revived  love  of  nature  in  tin* 
larj^est  sense,  in  o})i)osition  to  that  exclusive  regard  to  the  forms 
of  artificial  and  conventional  life,  of  which  the  poetry  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  (M^hteenth 
century  is  so  deplorably  full.  Admirable  satire  was  tlu^  very 
highest  order  of  jioetry  which  such  niaUM  lals  could  be  (‘xpeet(‘d 
to  yield.  When  the  jioets  who  drew  their  very  breath  in  that 
element  of  conventionalities  att(‘m[>t(‘d  either  description  of 
genuine  nature  or  the  (‘xpression  of  genuine  passion,  stillness, 
constraint,  frigidity,  the  want  of  freshness,  vigor,  and  freedom, 
were  but  too  evident  in  the  result.  Wordsworth  has  w(‘ll  ob¬ 
served  upon  the  want  of  true  enthusiasm,  and  even  of  coiii- 
iiioii  accuracy,  in  very  many  of  the  descriptions  of  (‘xternal 
nature  during  the  period  of  our  poetical  literature  above  ad¬ 
verted  to. 

Mr.  Montgomery  has  taken  jiart  in  that  ausjiieious  revolution 
of  our  poetry  on  which  we  have  said  so  much.  Still  more* ; 
he  has  done  his  utmost  to  render  ptH'try  the  vehicle  of  tin* 
purest  Christianity.  It  is  hut  a  small  jiortion  of  his  praise 
that,  like  so  many  other  t)f  his  contt'injioraiy  bards,  he  has 
written  nothing  that  is  unfriendly  to  virtin*;  he  lias  rather 
endeavored  to  imbue  his  comj)ositions  with  tin*  spirit  ol  religion 
— to  identify  piety  and  g<‘niiis.  "I'hen*  are  few,  indeed,  wliosi! 
r(?j)utation  is  more  pure  and  unsullied;  lew  ol  whom  it  can  lx;  so 
truly  said,  that  they  left  behind  tlnun 

'No  line  which  dying  they  wcnild  w’ish  to  hh>t.’ 

And  assuredly  it  must  now  he  joy  unspc'akabh'  to  him  lhat 
he  can  look  back  and  feel  that  his  r(‘j)utati()n,  w  hatiwer  it  is, 
has  been  obtained  by  no  unworthy  saerilici^ — by  no  compromisi* 
of  principle — by  no  concealment  ol  important  but  uiiwelcoiiu* 
doctrines — by  no  attempt  to  disguise  or  soften  down  religious 
truth,  or,  if  that  be  imjiossible,  to  exclude  it  altogether  from  his 
strains.  On  the  contrary,  his  productions  hav(*  b(‘en  not  m(*r(*ly 
the  vehicles  of  innocent  pleasure,  but  of  the  most  sacred  and 
important  truth,  lliis  being  the  case,  his  reputation,  if  llu*ie 
be  any  forc(‘  in  tin*  representations  of  Scripture,  may  Ik*  saitl  to 
be  built  on  lasting  foundations,  and  as  truth  and  virtue  giaduallN 
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attain  their  ultimate,  their  predestined  ascendancy,  we  predict 
for  him  a  still  increasing  measure  of  fame  and  admiration.  So 
will  it  be  also  with  Milton  and  Cowper, and  with  every  manlike 
minded.  It  will  at  last  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  stable  but 
goodness,  and  that  if  those  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken  hud 
aimed  at  nothing  but  their  own  fame,  they  would  have  calcu¬ 
lated  wisely  in  the  course  they  have  taken.  The  light  of 
prostituted  genius,  however  brilliant,  is  a  waning  one;  that  of 
sanctified  genius  waxes  ‘  brighter  and  brighter  until  the  perfect 
‘  day and  when  it  has  once  reached  its  meridian,  it  will 
shine  on  for  ever,  fearing  neither  lest  it  should  ‘  haste  to  its 
‘  setting  ’  or  ‘  be  troid)led  with  dim  eclipse.’  We  have  often 
thought  what  strange  havoc  the  millennium  will  make  with  the 
reputation  of  the  objects  of  this  world’s  idolatry.  As  it  aj)- 
proaches,  their  crowds  of  doting  and  superstitious  W()rshij)p(‘rs 
will  retire  one  by  one,  till  their  shrines  are  forsaken,  and  the 
tires  extinct  on  their  altars.  Then  when  it  is  seen  that  there  is 
something  still  brighter  than  genius,  and  that  virtue  is  yet  b(‘tter 
than  intellect,  the  estimates  of  men  will  be  revised  and  brought 
into  conformity  with  these  sublime  maxims.  Then  it  will  lu* 
seen  that  poetry  must  be  not  merely  instinct  and  radiant  with 
genius,  but  imbued  with  virtue  and  religion  also,  if  it  would  he 
retained  in  men’s  memories, and  be  transmitted  to  the  careful  pre¬ 
servation  of  |)osterity.  Works  not  thus  imbued  w  ill  no  longt'r  he 
considered  to  compensate  bv  their  originality  or  Ix'auty  for  the 
taint  of  moral  pollution  which  clings  to  them — for  licentious¬ 
ness,  profanity,  or  impiety.  ]M(*n  will  then  only  shrink  with 
the  greater  horror  from  the  sight  and  touch  of  contamination, 
on  account  of  the  verv  genius  which  has  prostituted  itself  to 
diffuse  it.  The  authors  of  such  w  orks  w  ill  be  regarded  as  ‘  fallen 
‘  angels,’  to  be  the  most  distrusted  and  shunned  when  they 
assume  the  garb  of  ‘  angels  of  light.’ 

Not  so  is  it  with  those  who  have  used  their  gifts  aright. 
1  hose  gifts,  even  though  not  of  the  highest  order,  will  be  more 
prized  on  account  of  their  noble  application  than  the  richest 
creations  of  desecrated  genius  ;  nor  should  we  fear  to  predict, 
oven  for  some  comparatively  obscure  bards,  a  far  brighter  aiul 
more  permanent  fame  than  they  themselves  during  their  life-time 
would  have  ventured  to  antici|)ate.  When  that  tran(|uil  and 
blessed  evening  of  the  world’s  history  shall  steal  on,  they  will 
come  forth  from  their  present  obscurity,  and  shine,  though  it 
may  be  with  feeble,  yet  with  a  mild  and  steady  lustre. 

^Ir.  Montgomery’s  poetic  character  has  so  often  been  made 
^^d)ject  of  criticism  in  our  pages,  and  his  works  are  so 
familiar  to  our  readers  in  general,  that  we  do  not  th‘em  il 
necessarv  to  say  much  here  either  on  it  or  on  them.  Sutlic(‘  it 
to  say,  that  he  possesses  the  various  constituents  of  the  poi  tic 
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genius,  singly  in  a  higl,  degree  of  excellenev,  and  to<vetl,er  in 
ex  aonl.nary  harmony.  Imagination,  tasfe  sensildlit  a 

ent hus.ast.c  ove  lor  the  beauties  of  external  nature,  a-heart 
that  lesponds  to  every  gentle  and  teiuler  emotion  are 

e\eiy  where  conspicuous  in  his  pa’i^es  If  not  4iii'tlifi,wl  r 
.,„k.  of  l,i,  livo):.?  ,  r  '1- 

lor  epic  or  dramatic  genius,  and  w  hich  demand  not  onK-  the 
raiest  coinbination  ot  poetic  powers,  hiit  each  separately  in 
great  strength  and  perfection,  it  iinist  he  admitted  that  as  a 
descriptive  and  Ivrical  poet  he  has  not  many  superiors  in  oui- 
htuatiire.  lo  these  sjiecies  ol  poetry  Ins  genius  is  pcrnliarlv 
well  ht  ed  ;  at  a  1  events,  it  cannot  he  denied  that  it  is  in 
these  that  he  chielly  challenge's  our  admiration,  liven  his 
liana  ive  poems  derive  (to  ns  at  least)  their  chief  chariii,  less 
Irom  the  development  of  action  and  incident,  or  the  delin,.ation 
o  t  lai.ictcr,  than  Irom  the  episodical  beauties  of  description 
sentiment,  and  rellection  with  which  they  every  where  ahoiind! 
lo  Ins  other  cpiahties  a.s  a  |)()et,  Mr.  Alontginnerv  also  adds 
great  lelicity  ol  ex|)ression  and  great  skill  in  versilieation. 
Iliere  arc  not  many  ol  our  poets  who  have  sung  so  sweetly  in 
so  great  a  variety  ot  metres.  The  mechanism  of  his  art  seems 
to  have  engaged  a  great  deal  of  his  attention,  and  the  success 
with  which  lie  has  prosecuted  the  study,  and  reduced  its  prin¬ 
ciples  to  practice,  furnish  yet  another  example  of  what  service 
critical  knowledge  may  he  to  genius,  and  how  vain  and  loolish 
the  reliance  on  the  gifts  of  nature  alone.  All  .Mr.  Montgome- 
ly  s  powers,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  most  diligentiv  ciilti- 
yaled.  lie  is  not  among  those  who  refuse  to  do  thi'inselves 
JustK^e,  by  scorning  industry  and  labor  as  unworthy  of  an  art 
uliich  claims  to  be  a  sj)(‘cies  of  ins|)iratioii. 

Ol  .Mr.  Mont<^omcrv’s  lon«j;er  |)ocms,  onr  own  Tavorifes,  and, 
it  wo  mistake  not,  those  on  which  his  linne  will  Ih‘  lelt  ininci- 
pally  to  rest,  are  the  'World  before  the  Flonir  and  M;r(‘en- 
hiiid.  *  subject  of  the  fornuT,  though  |)resentin<^  so 
many  dillicnlties,  cnrryin<r  us  back  to  scem‘s,  eharact(‘rs,'"and 
modes  ol  life  so  remote  from  ordinary  association,  is  manaj^cd 
with  oTcat  skill;  the  'world’s  ^rey  fathers’  are  neither  des|M)Nrd 
of  their  grandeur, — vuln;arize(i  by  beini^  reduced  to  our  jiost- 
diluvian  littleness, — nor  removed  from  the  sphere  of  our  sympa¬ 
thies  by  being  made  something  more  than  human.  This  |)oint 
our  poet  Jias  secured  by  instinctively  susjiending  tiui  interest 
of  his  ])oem  on  passions  and  emotions  which  an*  as  uni¬ 
versal  as  tin*  species,  and  on  those  scenes  and  objects  which 
are  of  enduring  and  unchang(‘able  inter(*st ; — on  scenes  which 
uere  as  b(*autiful  in  the  eye  of  Methuselah,  and  passions  which 
throbbt'd  as  strongly  in  his  bosom  as  in  those  of  the  puni(*st  of 
his  degenerate  descendants,  whose  term  of  life  is  but  threescore 
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years  and  ten.  The  work  abounds  in  vivid  deseriptions  ot  ex¬ 
ternal  nature,  in  beautifid  pictures  of  social  and  domestic  life,  ;uul 
in  passa<j^esof  subduinp;  tenderness  and  pathos.  ^  (Meonland '  is 
in  our  estimation  conceived  and  executed  in  a  still  hi<>;her  mood. 
The  moral  grandeur  of  the  ])rincipal  incidents  on  which  the 
poem  is  founded,  well  harmonizes  with  the  magnificent  scenes 
which  it  describes.  In  this  poem  Mr.  Montgomery  has  entitled 
himself  to  be  considered  a  descriptive  poet  of  the  first  order; 
and  many  of  the  descriptions  it  contains  are  of  such  surpassing 
merit  that  the  very  best  of  our  poets  might  have  been  j)r()n(l  to 
claim  them.  We  cannot  refrain  from  justifying  our  eulogy  and 
enrichintr  our  article  by  one  or  two  brief  extracts.  \\  hat  can 
be  more  noble  than  the  opening  lines  ? 

‘  Tlio  moon  is  watching  in  tlio  sky  ,*  the  stars 
Are  swiftly  wheeling  on  their  g(»ldeu  cars ; 

Ocean,  outstretched  with  infinite  expanse, 

Serenely  slumbers  in  a  glorious  trance ; 

The  tide,  o’er  which  no  troubling  spirits  breathe, 
lletlects  a  cloudless  firmament  beneath  ; 

Where,  poised  as  in  the  centre  of  a  sphere, 

A  ship  above  and  ship  below  a])pcar ; 

A  double  image,  pictured  on  the  deej). 

The  vessel  o’er  its  shadow  seems  to  sleep  ; 

Vet,  like  the  host  of  heaven,  that  never  rest, 

M’ith  evanescent  motion  to  the  west. 

The  pageant  glides  through  loneliness  and  night. 

And  leaves  behind  a  ri})pling  wake  of  light. 

Mark  !  through  the  calm  and  silence  of  the  scene. 

Slow,  solemn,  sweet,  with  many  a  pause  between, 

C’elestial  music  swells  alonji  the  air ! 

— No  ! — *tis  the  evening  hymn  of  praise  and  ])rayer. 

From  yonder  deck  ;  where,  on  the  stern  retired. 

Three  humble  voyagers,  with  looks  inspired. 

And  hearts  enkindled  with  a  holier  flame. 

Than  ever  lit  to  empire  or  to  fame. 

Devoutly  stand  : — their  choral  accents  rise 
On  wings  of  harmony  beyond  the  skies ; 

And  ’midst  the  songs,  that  seraph-minstrels  sing. 

Day  without  night  to  their  immortal  King, 

These  simple  strains, — which  erst  Bohemian  hills 
Kcho’d  to  pathless  woods  and  desert  rills  ; 

Now  heard  from  Shetland’s  azure  bound,  are  known 
In  heaven  ;  and  He,  who  sits  upon  the  throne 
In  human  ft)rm  with  mediatorial  power, 

Hemembers  (’alvary,  and  hails  the  hour, 

\\  hen,  by  the  Almighty  Father’s  high  decree. 

The  utmost  north  to  Him  shall  bow  tbe  knee, 

A  mb  "’on  by  love,  an  untamed  rebel- race 
Kiss  the  victorious  sceptre  of  His  grace. 

i 
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1  hen  to  Ills  cyt*,  whose*  instant  jjjlanci*  ]H*rvaelos 
Iloaven  s  heights,  Karth’s  circle.  Hell’s  profouiulest  shades, 
Is  there  a  jiroup  more  lovely  than  those  three 
Nij^ht  watchinj;  pil»;riins  on  the  lonely  sea? 

Or  to  1 1  is  ear,  that  gathers  in  one  sound 
The  voices  of  adoring  worlds  around. 

Comes  there  a  breath  of  more  delightful  praise 
Than  the  faint  notes  his  poor  disciples  raise. 

Ere  on  the  treacherous  main  they  sink  to  rest, 

Secure  as  leaning  on  their  .blaster’s  breast  ? 

I  hey  sleej) :  hut  meim»ry  wakes  ;  and  dreams  array 
Xight  in  a  lively  masquerade  of  day  ; 

’I’he  land  they  seek,  the  land  they  leave  behind. 

Meet  on  mid-ocean  in  the  ])lastic  mind  ; 

One  brings  forsaken  home  and  friends  so  nigh, 

Tliat  tears  in  slumber  swell  the  unconscious  eye ; 

The  other  o])ens  with  jiniphetic  view, 

IVrils  which  e’en  their  fathers  never  knew.* 


Again;  the  description  of  the  (i(*ysers  or  hot  springs  of  Ice¬ 
land,  is  giv(*n  with  extraordinary  spirit.  The  poet  has  ingc*- 
nionsly  avaih‘d  hiniselt'  of  the  popular  siuperstitions  coinu'clcd 
with  that  curious  class  of  phenomena. 


‘  Hark  !  from  yon  caldron  cave,  the  battle  sound 
Of  fire  and  water  w'arring  under  ground  ; 

Hacked  on  the  wheels  of  an  ebullient  tide. 

Here  might  some  spirit,  fallen  from  bliss,  abide. 

Such  fitful  wailings  of  intense  despair, 

Such  emanating  splendors  fill  the  air. 

— lie  comes,  he  comes;  the  infuriate  fJeyser  s])rings 
V\)  to  the  firmament  on  vapoury  wings  ; 

M’ith  breathless  awe  the  mounting  glory  view  ; 
White  whirling  clouds  his  steej)  ascent  pursue. 

Hut  lo  !  a  gHm])se — refulgent  to  the  gale, 
lie  starts  all  naked  through  his  river  veil ; 

A  fountain-column,  terrible  and  bright, 

A  living,  breathing,  moving  form  of  light : 

From  central  earth  to  heaven’s  meridian  thrown, 

’rhe  mighty  a])parition  towers  alone, 

Hising  as  though  for  ever  he  could  rise, 

Storm  and  resume  his  palace  in  the  skies. 

All  foam,  and  turbulence,  and  wrath  helow’, 

Around  liim  beams  the  recmiciling  how  ; 

(Signal  of  peace  whose  radiant  girdle  hinds 
Till  nature’s  doom  the  w'aters  and  the  winds  ;) 
M’hile  mist  and  si)ray,  condensed  to  sudden  dews. 
The  air  illumine  with  celestial  hues. 

As  if  the  bounteous  sun  w  ere  raining  down 
The  richest  gems  of  his  imperial  crowai. 

In  vain  the  s])irit  wTOstlcs  to  break  fns*. 
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Foot  l>ound  to  futhoinless  captivity  ; 

A  power  unseen  by  sympathetic  spell, 

For  ever  working  to  his  Hinty  cell. 

Recalls  him  from  the  ramparts  of  the  spheres  ; 

He  yields,  collapses,  lessens,  disappears  ; 

Darkness  receives  him  in  her  vague  abyss. 

Around  whose  verge  light  froth  and  bubbles  hiss, 

While  the  low  murmurs  of  the  refluent  tide 
Far  into  subterranean  silence  glide. 

The  eye  still  gazing  down  the  dread  profound 
When  the  bent  ear  hath  wholly  lost  the  sound. 

— Rut  is  he  slain  and  sepulchred  ? — Again 
7'he  deathless  giant  sallies  from  his  den. 

Scales  with  recruited  strength  the  ethereal  walls, 

Struggles  afresh  for  liberty  and — falls. 

Yes,  and  for  liberty  the  fight  renewed, 

I!y  day,  by  night,  undaunted,  unsubdued. 

He  shall  maintain,  till  Iceland’s  solid  base 
Fail,  and  the  mountains  vanish  from  its  face.’ 

Of  Air.  Montgoiuery’s  voluminous  ^miscellaneous  ])oenis’  we 
need  say  but  little.  Many  of  them  (especially  those  wliieli 
are  of  a  directly  religious  character)  have  acquired  uni¬ 
versal  notoriety,  have  passed  into  every  popular  collectit)n, 
and  are  engraven  on  the  memories  and  hearts  of  thousands. 
Higlier  praise  or  more  flattering  homage  it  is  im])ossible  for  a 
poet  to  covet  or  to  receive. 

In  his  miscellaneous  pieces,  as  already  stated.  Air.  Montgo¬ 
mery  has  touched  on  subjects  as  various  as  his  verse.  He 
a|)pears  before  us  in  every  mood  of  mind,  and  extracts  innocent 
pleasure  or  lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom  out  of  even  the  most 
trifling  events  and  incidents  of  life.  Playfulness  and  pathos, 
gaiety  and  tenderness,  quiet  mirth  and  devout  solemnity,  alter¬ 
nately  succeed  and  relieve  each  other.  In  all  his  coinjiositions, 
liowever,  upon  every  fair  occasion,  he  reveals  the  habitual 
seriousness  of  a  religious  spirit,  and  shows  how  comj)l(*t(‘ly  the 
truths  of  the  gospel  have  imbued  and  tinctured  all  the  veins  of 
thought  and  feeling.  But  the  manifestation  of  such  feelings 
is  ever  natural —  not  obtruded  because  it  might  be  exjieeted 
that  a  religious  ])oet  had  something  religious  to  say,  or  because 
he  was  determined  to  say  it  whether  ajipropriate  or  not,  but 
because  it  is  fairly  and  naturally  suggested.  And  tlie  ease  with 
which  on  many  occasions  religious  sentiments  are  engrafted  on 
the  most  trivial  or  insignificant  themes,  will  serve  to  show  how 
naturally  a  religious  mind  can  giye  inoflensive  utterance  to 
feelings  which  really  pervade  it. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  close  this  brief  review  with¬ 
out  giving  one  or  two  extracts  from  his  minor  poems.  Ihit 
where  shall  we  select  ?  Alany  of  them  are  already  familiar  to 
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the  reader.  One  of  the  most  striking’  (\vc  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  seen  it  quoted),  is  entitled  ‘The  Alps,’  and  is  a 
poetical  ‘  vision  ’  of  no  mean  order.  \\  e  have  only  room  for 
the  second  ‘  part,*  in  which  the  poet  imaj^jines  himself  contem¬ 
plating  the  scene  which  his  fancy  has  conjured  up,  at  nightfall. 

^TIIE  ALPS.—XKiiir. 


*  Come,  golden  evening,  in  the  west 
Enthrone  the  storm-dispelling  sun, 

And  let  the  triple  rainbow  rest 
O'er  all  the  mountain-tops  : — 'tis  done  ; 
The  deluge  ceases  ;  hold  and  bright 
The  rainbow  shoots  from  hill  to  hill  ; 
Down  sinks  the  sun  ;  on  ])resses  night ; 
Mont  Hlanc  is  lovely  still. 


'There  take  thy  stand,  my  s])irit,  sj)rpad 
The  world  of  shadows  at  tliv  feet  ; 

And  mark  how  calmly  overhead 

The  stars  like  saints  in  glory  meet  : 
While  hid  in  solitude  sublime, 

Methinks  I  muse  on  Nature’s  tomb. 
And  hear  the  passing  hiot  of  Time 
Step  through  the  ghnun. 

HI. 

'  All  in  a  moment  crash  on  crash, 

From  precipice  to  precipice, 

An  avalanche’s  ruins  dash 

Down  to  the  nethermost  abyss  ; 
Invisible,  the  ear  alone 

Follows  the  uproar  fill  it  dies, 

Echo  on  echo,  groan  for  groan, 

FVom  deej)  to  deep  replies. 

IV. 

'  Silence  again  the  darkness  seals — 
Darkness  that  may  he  felt  ; — hut  soon 
The  silver-clouded  ea:;t  reveals 

The  midnight  spectre  of  the  moon  ; 

In  half  eclipse  she  lifts  her  horn. 

Yet  o’er  the  host  of  heaven  supreme. 
Brings  the  faint  semblance  (►f  a  morn 
With  her  awakening  beam. 

v. 

‘  Ha  !  at  her  touch,  these  Alpine  heights 
Unreal  mockeries  appear  ; 

VOL.  X. 
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Witli  blacker  shadows,  ghastlier  lights. 

Enlarging  as  she  climbs  the  sphere  ; 

A  crowd  of  apparitions  pale  ! 

I  hold  my  breath  in  chill  suspense, 

— They  seem  so  exquisitely  frail, — 

Lest  they  should  vanish  hence. 

VI. 

‘  I  breathe  again,  I  freely  breathe  ; 

Lake  of  Geneva  !  thee  I  trace. 

Like  Dian’s  crescent  far  beneath. 

And  beautiful  as  Dian’s  face. 

Pride  of  this  land  of  liberty  ! 

All  that  thy  waves  reflect  I  love ; 

Where  heaven  itself  brought  down  to  thee, 

Looks  fairer  than  above. 

VII. 

'  Safe  on  thy  banks  again  I  stray. 

The  trance  of  poesy  is  o’er. 

And  I  am  here  at  dawn  of  day, 

Gazing  on  mountains  as  before  ; 

For  all  the  strange  mutations  wrought 
Were  magic  feats  of  my  own  mind  ; 

Thus,  in  the  fairy  land  of  thought, 

Whate’er  i  seek  I  find. 

VIII. 

'  Yet,  O  ye  everlasting  hills  ! 

Buildings  of  God  not  made  with  hands. 

Whose  word  performs  whate’er  lie  wills. 

Whose  word,  though  ye  shall  perish,  stands  ; 

Can  there  be  eyes  that  look  on  you. 

Till  tears  of  rapture  make  them  dim, 

Nor  in  his  works  the  jMaker  view. 

Then  lose  his  works  in  Him  ? 

IX. 

‘  By  me  when  I  behold  Him  not, 

Or  love  Him  not  when  I  behold. 

Be  all  1  ever  knew  forgot ; 

My  ])ulse  stand  still,  my  heart  grow  cold  ; 
Transformed  to  ice,  ’twixt  earth  and  sky, 

On  yonder  cliflT  my  form  be  seen, 

That  all  may  ask,  but  none  reply. 

What  my  otfence  hath  been.’ 

Greatly  as  we  admire  many  of  Mr.  Montgomery’s  minor 
poems,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  interval  in  point  of 
merit  between  his  best  and  his  worst  pieces,  is  greater  than 
might  have  been  expected.  In  not  a  few,  whether  on  ordinary 
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or  relipjious  themes  (aiul  the  same  inav  be  said  of  some  of  tlio 
nassa<jes  of  his  longer  poems),  we  think  we  see  more  than  could 
he  wished  of  mechanical  fabrication,  as  though  the  fountain  of 
inspiration  had  ceased  to  play,  and  the  water  was  to  be  fetched 
up  by  the  operation  of  a  forcing  pump.  We  think  we  can  also 
detect  the  occasional  insertion  of  words  and  phrases,  and  even 
of  whole  lines  and  couplets — not  because  the  thoughts  thev 
express  strictly  harmonized  with  or  formed  a  part  of  the  train 
of  spontaneous  suggestion,  but  because  they  enabled  the  poet 
to  secure  a  rhyme  or  complete  a  stanza.  In  these  cases  he  does 
not  compel  the  stubborn  materials  of  language  and  metre  to 
bend  to  the  current  of  thought,  but  diverts  or  interruj)ts  tt 
to  accommodate  them.  We  well  know  how  diflicult,  how 
almost  imj)ossible  it  sometimes  is  to  comply  with  the  true  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  art.  Cowper  has  admirably  stated  the  difliculty 
in  one  of  his  letters — and  it  may  b(;  added  that  few'  po(‘ts  have 
better  succeeded  in  surmounting  it. 

The  above  strictures  apply  to  some  of  Mr.  Montgomery’s 
religious  poems  with  especial  force.  In  many  of  these  composi¬ 
tions  he  has  succeeded  most  admirably;  and  in  not  a  few  ap|)ears 
to  us  to  be  not  at  all  behind  Cowper.  This  is  the  highest 
praise  we  can  bestow,  for  in  our  opinion  nothing  can  be  mon* 
perfect  than  Cowper’s  ‘  Hymns,’  regarded,  not  as  compositions 
to  be  sung  in  public,  but  as  the  poetical  expression  of  religious 
feeling.  They  seem  the  natural  flowing  forth  of  deep  genuine 
emotion,  in  language  the  most  artless,  appropriate,  and  simple 
in  the  w  orld.  The  follow  ing  beautiful  lines  appear  to  us  much  in 
his  style,  and  might,  indeed,  be  easily  mistaken  for  his. 


AN  AFTER  TIIOI’GIIT 


I. 


‘  I  cannot  call  affliction  sweet, 
And  yet 't  was  good  to  l)ear  ; 
Affliction  brought  me  to  thy  feet. 
And  I  found  comfort  there. 


*  Mv  w’eaned  soid  w’as  all  resigned 
To  thy  most  gracious  will ; 

Oh  !  had  I  kept  that  better  mind, 

Or  been  afflicted  still  ! 

III. 

‘  Where  are  the  vow’s  which  then  I  vowed, 
The  joys  w’hich  then  I  knew’  ? 

Those,  vanished  like  the  morning  cloud. 
These,  like  the  early  dew’. 


h 
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IV. 

*  Lord,  grant  me  grace  for  every  day, 
Whate’er  my  state  may  be  ; 

Through  life,  in  death,  with  truth  to  say, 

‘  My  God  is  all  to  me  !*  * 

THE  PRISONER  OF  THE  LORD. 

A  SABBATH  IIVMN  FOR  THE  SICK  CHAMBER. 

I. 

*  Thousands,  O  Lord  of  hosts  !  this  day 

Around  thine  altar  meet, 

And  tens  of  thousands  throng  to  pay 
Their  homage  at  thy  feet. 

II. 

'  They  see  thy  power  and  glory  there, 

As  I  have  seen  them  too ; 

They  read,  they  hear,  they  join  in  prayer. 
As  1  was  W’ont  to  do. 

III. 

*  They  sing  thy  deeds,  as  I  have  sung, 

In  sweet  and  solemn  lays  ; 

Were  1  among  them,  my  glad  iongue 
flight  learn  new  themes  of  praise. 

IV. 

*  For  thou  art  in  their  midst,  to  teach, 

W  hen  on  thy  name  they  call  ; 

And  thou  hast  blessings.  Lord,  for  each. 
Hast  blessings.  Lord,  for  all. 

V. 

‘  I,  of  such  fellow^ship  bereft, 

In  spirit  turn  to  thee ; 

Oh  !  hast  thou  not  a  blessing  left, 

A  blessing.  Lord,  for  me  ? 

VI. 

^  The  dew’  lies  thick  on  all  the  ground. 
Shall  my  poor  fleece  be  dry  ? 

The  manna  rains  from  heaven  around, 
Shall  I  of  hunger  die  } 

VII. 

‘  Behold  thy  prisoner  ; — loose  my  bands. 
If  ’tis  thy  gracious  w  ill ; 

If  not, — contented  in  thine  hands, 


Behold  thy  prisoner  still 
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VIII. 

‘  1  may  not  to  tliy  courts  repair, 

^  et  here  thou  surely  art  ; 

Lord,  consecrate  a  house  of  prayer 
In  iny  surrendered  heart. 

IX. 

‘  To  faith,  reveal  the  thin«^s  unseen, 

To  hope,  the  joys  untold  ; 

Let  love,  without  a  veil  between. 

Thy  glory  now  behold. 

X. 

‘  Oh  !  make  thy  face  on  me  to  shine. 

That  doubt  and  fear  may  cease  ; 

Lift  up  thy  countenance  benign 
On  me, —  and  give  me  peace.’ 

We  have  frequently  remarked, in  reading '  Hymns’  and  the  like 
compositions,  from  the  ])en  of  dilferent  writers,  how  very  sujierior 
the  first  stanza  or  two  are  to  the  remaining.  It  seems  as  though 
the  writers  had  commenced  with  a  glow  of  feeling  which,  seek¬ 
ing  utterance  in  simple  and  strong  expression,  com|)elled  the 
indexible  element  of  speech  to  yield  before  it,  but  that  in  the 
business  of  adjusting  rhymes  and  syllables,  and  comjielling 
them  into  their  places,  emotion  has  jiartially  subsided, — the 
train  of  spontaneous  thought  has  been  broken  or  suspended  ;  in 
a  word,  the  metal  has  cooled  while  passing  into  the  mould,  and 
the  cast  is  not  perfect. 

If  Mr.  Montgomery’s  compositions  he  not  wholly  free 
from  this  fault,  there  are  few  religious  poets,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Cowper,  who  are  so  little  chargeable  with  it.  There 
is  another  fault,  however  (comparatively  trivial  we  admit), 
of  which  this  can  scarcely  be  said.  We  refer  to  a  tendency 
to  play  upon  some  phrase — some  *  jioint  ’  or  ‘  conceit  *  as 
our  forefathers  would  call  it — to  rejieat  it  in  successive  stan¬ 
zas,  often  with  the  emphasis  of  italics,  or  the  still  greater 
emphasis  of  capitals,  for  fear  the  reader  should  miss  the 
notable  ingenuity.  We  must  confess  that  the  peculiarity 
in  question  has  often  appeared  to  us  to  produce  a  very 
frigid  edect.  It  invites  the  notion  that  the  poet  is  more 
busied  at  that  moment  in  securing  a  prettiness,  than  in  any 
thing  else.  It  is  ditiicult  to  express  our  meaning  without  ex¬ 
amples,  and  these  we  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  cite. 
Rut  as  we  have  really  deemed  our  author  sometimes  chargeable 
with  the  fault  in  question,  we  have  also  deemed  it  our  duty,  as 
honest  critics,  to  say  so;  and  ^Ir.  ^Montgomery  is, we  are  sure, 
the  last  man  to  be  odended  by  a  conscientious  expression  of 
opinion,  whether  right  or  wrong.  IVor  do  we  bv  any  means 
affirm  that  we  are  right;  we  can  merely  speak  of  tne  impression 
which  we  ourselves  have  felt  in  the  perusal  of  some  of  his  poems. 
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Of  all  the  compositions  of  Mr.  Montgomery’s  very  versatile 
muse,  we  least  like  his  translations  of  the  ‘  Psalms.’  Very 
excellent  we  admit  them  to  be,  quite  as  much  so  as  those  of 
any  other  man  who  has  attempted  the  same  hopeless  task.  We 
believe  that  Mr.  Montgomery  himself  (who  speaks  of  his  own 
attempt  in  this  way  with  admirable  modesty)  considers  the 
achievement  of  rendering  the  psalms  into  modern  metre,  in  such 
a  shape  as  to  satisfy  any  one  familiar  with  his  Bible,  to  be  an 
impracticable  one.  The  disgrace,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not 
very  great  of  not  performing  an  impossibility  ;  the  only  question 

is,  — is  it  wise  to  attempt  it  ?  In  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard 

it,  the  task  seems  to  us  surrounded  with  insuperable  dithculties. 
If  the  poet  attempt  to  transfer  the  simple,  naked  inajesty  of  the 
original,  he  finds  that  somehow  it  disdains  the  petty  shackles  of 
metre  and  rhyme, — that  it  will  not  submit  to  those  artificial  con¬ 
straints  without  irremediable  injury.  Perfect  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  constitutes,  in  fact,  one  most  essential  element  of  gran¬ 
deur,  and  this  is  gone.  If  he  attempt  to  remedy  the  bald¬ 
ness  and  poverty  of  his  verse  by  the  ordinary  arts  of  diffuse 
paraphrase  and  ambitions  ornament,  he  finds  that  he  is  at  once 
diluting  the  strength  and  destroying  the  grandeur  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  ;  nay,  the  very  music  of  the  expression  is  lost — the  noble, 
the  unapproachable  rhythm  is  but  poorly  compensated  by  the 
tinkle  of  the  rhyme.  Such  is  the  apparently  natural,  yet  elabo¬ 
rate  harmony  of  expression  in  the  sublimer  parts  of  scripture 
poetry,  that  the  transposition  of  a  clause,  or  the  substitution  of 
one  word  for  another,  will  often  absolutely  destroy  it.  We  may 
readily,  theiefore,  estimate  what  effect  the  necessities  of  rhyme 
will  have. 

Considering  the  vast  variety  of  subjects  which  in  his  mis¬ 
cellaneous  poems  has  employed  Mr.  Montgomery’s  fancy,  we 
are  not  to  be  surprised  if  we  here  and  there  meet  with  a  few 
trivial  stanzas.  The  great  mass  of  these  compositions,  however, 
are  such  as  will  do  no  discredit  to  his  ‘  (Greenland,’  or  his 
‘  World  before  the  Flood many,  very  many  are  of  the  very 
highest  order  of  merit,  while  all  breathe  the  purity  and  benevo¬ 
lence  of  the  poet’s  mind,  and  most  of  them,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  his  piety  too.  This  is  his  highest  glory. 

Mr.  Montgomery  has  prefixed  to  this  edition  of  his  w’orks 
a  general  preface  or  introduction,  which  furnishes  some  inter¬ 
esting  information  respecting  the  early  trials  and  struggles 
through  which  he  manfully  fought  his  way  to  deserved  tame. 
From  a  part  of  this  preface,  which  contains  a  speech  delivered 
by  our  author  at  a  public  dinner  given  in  his  honor  at  Shettield, 
some  years  ago,  we  extract  the  following  particulars. 

‘  1  came  a  stranger  to  Sheffield,  I  had  fondly,  foolishly,  sacrificed 
all  my  friends,  connexions,  and  prospects  in  life,  and  thrown  myself 
headlong  into  the  world,  with  the  sole  vieiv  of  acquiring  poetic  laurels. 
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The  early,  ardent  breathing  of  my  sonl  from  IkivIuhuI  had  In'en,  *  What 
shall  i  do  he  for  ever  known  ?'  and  to  gain  ‘  golden  opinions  from 
all  sorts  of  men,*  hy  the  power  of  my  imagined  genius,  was  the  cherished 
hope  and  determined  purpose  of  my  mind.  In  the  retirement  of 
Fuliieck,  among  the  Moravian  brethren,  hy  whom  1  had  lK‘en  educated. 

I  was  nearly  as  ignorant  of  the  world  and  its  every  dav  concerns,  as 
those  g<dd  fishes  swimming  about  in  the  glass  globe  on  the  ])edi>stal 
iK'fore  us  are  of  what  we  are  doing  around  them  ;  and  when  1  to4.k 
the  rash  step  of  running  into  the  vortex,  I  was  nearly  as  little  prepared 
for  the  business  of  general  life,  as  they  woidd  be  to  take  a  part  in  our 
])roceedings,  were  they  to  leap  out  of  their  element  upon  tins  table. 
'I  he  experience  of  something  more  than  two  years  (at  the  time  to 
which  I  now  refer)  had  awakened  me  to  the  unptH*tical  realities  around 
me,  and  1  was  left  to  struggle  alone  amidst  the  crowd  that  eompi»se 
the  world,  without  any  of  those  inspiring  motives  left  to  cheer  me, 
under  the  delusive  influence  of  which  1  had  Hung  myself  amidst  scenes, 
and  into  society,  for  which  I  was  wholly  unfit  by  feeling,  taste,  habits, 
or  bodily  constitution.  Thus  I  came  hither,  with  all  my  hopes 
blighted  like  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  a  premature  spring,  when  the 
W(H)ds  are  spun  over  with  insects’  webs,  or  crawling  with  caterpillars. 
There  was  yet  life,  but  it  was  perverse,  unnatural  life,  in  my  mind  ; 
and  the  renown  which  I  found  to  be  unattainable,  at  that  time,  by 
legitimate  poetry,  I  resolved  to  secure  by  such  means  as  made  many  of 
my  contemporaries  m)torious.  I  wrote  verse  in  the  doggrel  strain  of 
Peter  Pindar,  and  prose  sometimes  in  imitation  of  Fielding  and 
Simillett,  and  occasionally  in  the  strange  style  of  the  (ierman  plays 
and  romances  then  in  vogue.  Effort  after  efifort  failed.  A  j)rovideiice 
of  disappointment  shut  every  door  in  my  face,  by  which  I  attempted 
to  force  my  way  to  a  dishonorable  fame.  I  was  tluis  happily  saved 
from  appearing  as  the  author  of  works  which,  at  this  hour,  1  should 
have  been  ashamed  to  acknowledge  before  you.  Disheartened  at 
length  with  ill  success,  I  gave  myself  up  to  imbilence  and  apathy,  and 
lost  seven  years  of  that  part  of  my  }M)Uth  which  ought  to  have  been 
the  most  active  and  profitable,  in  alternate  listlessness  and  desptmdency, 
using  no  further  exertion  in  my  office  affairs  than  was  necessary  to  keep 
up  my  credit  under  heavy  pecuniary  obligations,  and  gradually,  though 
slowly,  to  liquidate  them. 

‘  During  this  dreary  interval,  I  had  but  one  friend  and  counsellor  at 
home,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Rhodes,  and  another  at  Manchester,  Mr.  Joseph 
Aston,  with  whom  I  frequently  corresponded.  'I’o  these  two  1  confided 
my  schemes,  enterprises,  and  miscarriages  ;  and  they,  so  far  as  they 
could,  consoled  me  with  anticipations  of  a  favorable  change  in  the  taste 
of  the  times,  or  a  luckier  application  of  my  talents,  when  such  produc.. 
tions  as  mine  might  be  acceptable  to  the  ])ublic.  About  the  year  IfKU, 
I  wrote  in  my  better  vein  of  seriousness  (being  sickened  with  buf- 
foonery  and  extravagance),  a  lyric  p(»em  which  appeared  in  the  Iris 
under  a  signature  not  likely  to  l)etray  me.  Such  were  the  unexpected 
applauses  bestowed  upon  this  piece  (especially  by  the  friend.s  wlnoii  I 
have  named),  that,  thenceforward,  I  returned  to  the  true  muses, 
abjured  mv  former  eccentricities,  and  sai<l  to  myself,  ‘  Give  me  an 
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honest  fame  or  give  me  none/  Though  I  made  not  a  literal  vow  to 
this  purport,  yet  I  have  ever  since  endeavoured  to  act  as  though  such 
a  vow  were  upon  me ;  and  I  do  think,  that  no  person  in  this  room,  or 
elsewhere,  can  rise  up  to  contradict  me.  One  occasional  lay  after 
another,  in  the  same  reformed  spirit,  were  issued  in  the  course  of  the 
two  following  years.  1  then  began  to  collect  the  scries  into  a  volume 
for  ])uhlication.  While  this  was  slowly  proceeding  through  mv  own 
press,  a  gentleman  (»f  high  talent  and  skill,  both  in  ])oetry  and  paint¬ 
ing,  31  r.  William  Carey,  made  several  visits  to  Shetheld  ;  and  with 
him  I  soon  became  so  well  acquainted,  that  I  freely  communicated  to 
him  my  ])oems  and  my  jwojects.  With  zeal,  intrepidity,  and  perse¬ 
verance  most  exemplary,  he  took  up  my  cause,  and  not  only  recom¬ 
mended  the  unknown  ])oet  in  distant  ])arts  of  the  kingdom  which  he 
visited  professionally,  hut  made  me  better  known  as  such,  even  at 
home,  where  for  a  long  ])eriod  I  had  been  principally  celebrated  as  the 
writer  of  a  weekly  article,  entitled  Facts  and  Un7Hoursy  in  my  own 
newspaper.’ 


Ill  the  preface  to  the  ‘  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,’  we  notice 
one  thinti:  which  has  occasioned  ns  regret.  We  see  that  31  r. 
INIontgomerv  has  made  some  remarks  on  the  well  known  review 
of  that  tirstling  of  his  genius,  which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh, 
some  thirty-three  years  ago.  But  he  has  7iot  taken  notice  of 
the  manly  amende  which  was  made  him  in  the  same  work  in 
July,  1833.  We  think,  as  lie  has  referred  to  the  ofl'ence,  he  should 
in  justice  have  referred  to  the  apology.  Wc  admit,  indeed,  that 
the  vaticinations  of  the  first  article  were  most  ludicrously  con¬ 
tradicted  by  the  event,  and,  as  a  warning  to  all  reviewers  of  after 
time,  we  think  they  deserve  to  be  ([uoted. 


‘  We  took  compassion  upon  Mr.  Montgomery,  on  his  first  appearance, 
conceiving  him  to  be  some  slender  youth  of  seventeen,  intoxicated  with 
weak  tea,  and  the  praises  of  sentimental  ensigns,  and  other  provincial 
literati,  and  tein])ted  in  that  situation  to  commit  a  feeble  outrage  on 
the  ]mhlic,  of  which  the  recollection  would  he  a  sufheient  punishment. 

A  third  edition,  however,  is  too  alarming  to  be  passed  over  in  silence  ; 
and  though  we  are  perfectly  persuaded  that,  in  less  than  three  years, 
nobody  will  know'  the  name  of  the  ‘  M  anderer  of  Switzerland,*  tir  of  any 
of  the  other  poems  in  this  collection  ;  still  w  e  think  ourselves  called  upon 
to  interfere,  to  prevent,  in  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  mischief  that  may  arise 
from  the  intermediate  prevalence  of  so  distressing  an  epidemic.  It  is 
hard  to  say  what  numbers  of  ingenuous  youth  may  he  led  to  expose 
themselves  in  public,  by  the  success  of  this  performance,  or  what  addi¬ 
tion  may  he  made,  in  a  few'  months,  to  that  great  sinking  fund  of  had 
taste,  which  is  daily  w'earing  dow  n  the  debt  which  we  have  so  long 
owed  to  the  classical  writers  of  antiquity.’ 

Me  think  the  pallnodcy  which  Air.  Alontgomevv  has  forgotten 
to  refer  to,  emially  honorable  to  himself  and  the  conductors  of 
the  review'.  1  hough  an  apology,  it  is  a  very  manly  one.  M  bile 
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frankly  acknowledging  that  their  prophecies  had  been  falsified, 
and  affirming  that  they  rejoice  in  their  falsification,  they  still 
contend  that,  so  far  as  concerns  the  particular  compositions  (more 
especially  the  Wanderer  of  Switzerland),  on  which  their  stric¬ 
tures  were  passed,  their  opinion  has  not  materially  changed. 
And  we  must  honestly  confess,  that  if  Mr.  Montgomery  had  not 
produced  something  infinitely  better  than  the  ‘  Wanderer  of 
‘  Switzerland,'  we  doubt  whether  the  reviewer’s  predictions 
would  not  have  been  justified  by  the  event ;  nor  do  we  think 
that  our  poet  should  have  forgotten,  in  his  strictures  on  the 
review  which  provoked  them,  that  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
Edinburgh),  at  least  as  great  a  change  has  taken  place 
in  himself  as  in  his  critics.  We  know  not  what  rank  Mr. 
Montgomery  assigns  the  ‘  Wanderer  ’  amongst  his  works,  but 
we  are  convinced,  that  if  his  judgment  be  not  perverted  by  the 
natural  and  excusable  partialities  of  an  author  for  the  first-born 
of  his  genius,  he  is  not  disj)()sed  to  wonder  that  it  called 
forth  some  severe  criticism.  We  know  not,  of  course,  who  may 
have  been  the  xcriters  of  the  reviews  in  cpiestion  (we  say  writers, 
for  they  are,  in  all  probability,  not  from  the  same  pen) ;  but  the 
apology,  though  made  twenty-eight  years  after,  is  a  very  pretty 
one,  and  we  do  think  Mr.  Montgomery  should  have  adverted 
to  it. 

The  present  edition  of  our  poet's  works  is  tastefully  and 
elegantly  got  up^  as  the  ])hrase  is,  and  embellishcfl  with  some 
beautiful  engravings.  Most  sincerely  do  we  wish  it  an  extensive 
circulation. 


Art.  V.  The  llohj  B’dde.,  coutti'ntiny  the  Authorized  Jersioii  of  the 
Old  and  \etr  'Testaments*.^  frith  nearly  'Ttrenty  'Thonsand  Emendations. 
London:  Longman.  1641. 

^PHE  work  of  translating  the  Scrij)tures,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult,  so  it  is  one  of  the  most  honorable 
employments  which  can  engage  the  human  mind.  A  trans¬ 
lator  stands  in  a  relation  to  his  fellow  men  analogous  to 
that  which  the  insj)ired  writers  themselves  occupied.  They 
received  the  truth  immediately  from  its  source,  and  communi¬ 
cated  it  to  mankind ;  he  receives  from  them  the  same  truth,  and 
undertakes  to  transmit  it  to  others.  We  might  feel  sure  that 
the  inspired  writers  themselves  must  have  been  sometimes  pain¬ 
fully  sensible  of  the  imperfection  of  the  medium  they  had  to 
use  in  bringing  out  clearly  and  exactly,  without  diminution  or 
addition,  the  ideas  communicated  to  them  by  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
even  if  wc  difl  not  see  in  the  exhibition  of  some  of  the  more 
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recondite  truths  (as  for  example,  those  which  are  found  in  tlie 
writings  of  Paul),  an  evident  struggle  to  overcome  the  inade¬ 
quacy  and  untow  ardness  of  the  instrument  employed,  unused  as 
it  was  to  the  embodying  of  such  ideas  as  filled  their  minds.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  know  to  what  extent  such  difficulties  w  ere  in  their 
case  removed  by  direct  aid  from  the  Spirit  that  gave  them  the 
ideas.  They  w  ere  doubtless  guided  in  knowing  how  they  should 
speak,  as  well  as  what  they  should  say.  But  the  diversities  of 
style  and  of  thought  in  their  different  writings  are -an  irre¬ 
fragable  proof  that  they  were  not  mere  instruments.  There  are 
however  ideas  for  the  expression  of  which  no  adequate  form  of 
words  could  be  found.  The  meaning  of  many  words,  and  especially 
those  which  relate  to  mind,  is  ill  defined,  and  perhaps  no  word 
in  any  language  stands  for  one  idea  and  no  more.  But  then  the 
inspired  writers  had  a  perfect  exemplar  with  wdiich  to  compare 
their  work,  and  that  which  seemed  obscure  or  liable  to  miscon¬ 
struction  in  the  first  draft,  so  to  speak,  of  their  conceptions, 
they  could  modify  so  as  to  make  it  accord,  as  exactly  as  the 
coarseness  of  the  instrument  would  admit,  with  the  perfect  idea, 
and  thus  bring  out  into  clear  view  the  sense,  neither  more  nor 
less.  The  object  of  the  translator  is  the  same  as  theirs,  but 
how  greatly  are  his  difficulties  increased.  He  has  no  j)attern 
show  n  him  on  the  mount,  the  vivid  recollection  of  w  hich  would 
at  once  determine  the  exact  force  of  the  expression  ;  he  has  no 
direct  appeal  to  an  unerring  guide  when  the  phrase  j)oints  to 
different  renderings ;  he  deals  not  with  the  realities  themselves, 
but  w  ith  representations  of  them  seen  St’  ffroTrrpou  Iv  alvlyyaTif  ‘by 
‘  means  of  a  mirror  darkly.’  His  difficulties  are  further  increased 
by  his  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  medium  through  which 
the  truths  are  communicated.  How  much  of  the  force  and  preci¬ 
sion  of  a  sentiment  depends  on  niceties  in  the  use  of  language 
which  no  rules  can  define,  and  which  no  mere  study  of  a  w  ritten 
language  can  explain.  Tlien  he  is  bound  to  give  in  general  a 
literal  rendering,  for  a  paraphrase  will  lead  to  a  yet  greater  evil 
than  the  inadequacy  of  the  literal  expression,  lie  may  indeed 
in  some  cases  by  such  means  bring  out  shades  of  thought  not 
otherwise  expressible,  but  he  wall  at  the  same  time  be  almost 
inevitably  led  to  express  more  than  the  original  ’/arrants.  On 
all  these  accounts,  we  regard  the  attempt  to  present  the  word 
of  God  in  another  language  as  a  most  airduous  and  responsible 
task,  one  wdiich  requires  and  demands  every  qualification  ol 
intellect,  learning,  and  piety  of  which  the  human  mind  is 
capable. 

e  might  extend  these  observations  to  a  much  greater  length, 
and  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  subject  w'ould  justify  us 
in  doing  so ;  but  w^e  have  another  object  now'  in  view. 
shall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  stating  the  result  of  such 
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rertections  in  the  form  of  rules  or  (if  the  title  do  not  seem  too 
ambitious)  canons  of  translation,  which  will  be  applicable  not 
more  to  the  general  subject  we  have  glanced  at,  than  to  the 
examination  of  the  work  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

1.  A  translator  should  take  as  his  basis  the  text  established 
on  critical  grounds. 

2.  A  translator  is  to  give  the  sense  of  the  original,  neither 
more  nor  less. 

3.  A  translator  ought  not  to  refuse  a  clear  meaning  from 
doctrinal  considerations. 

4.  A  translator  ought  not  without  urgent  necessity  to  give  a 
paraphrase. 

5.  Words  supplied  to  complete  the  sense  should  be  as  few  as 
possible,  and  in  some  way  distinguished  from  the  text. 

6.  A  translator  ought  not  to  make  clear  that  which  in  the 
original  is  ambiguous,  or  to  choose  of  two  e(|ually  good  mean¬ 
ings  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  when  it  is  possible  to 
include  both. 

7.  Where,  of  two  meanings  equally  good  as  to  verbal  ren¬ 
dering,  one  seems  opposed  to  other  passages,  the  one  not  so 
opposed  is  in  general  preferable. 

We  shall  have  to  refer  to  these  princi})les  in  our  remarks 
on  particular  passages  of  the  amended  translation  before  us. 

When  all  these  difficulties,  which  the  translator  has  to 
overcome,  are  remembered,  it  will  not  excite  surprise  that  there 
should  be  found  many  oversights  and  faults  in  every  version  of 
the  word  of  God  which  has  yet  been  made.  Every  one,  who 
has  carefully  sought  to  understand  the  truth  knows,  that  there 
are  such  in  our  own  translation.  None  can  be  more  fully  im¬ 
pressed  than  we  are  with  the  general  faithfulness  and  ade¬ 
quacy,  in  many  cases  singular  beauty  and  aptness  of  expression, 
of  our  received  version,  yet  we  are  free  to  admit  that  a  larger 
list  of  imperfections  might  be  drawn  out  than  any  one  would 
suppose  who  had  not  carefully  attended  to  the  subject.  We 
are  therefore  by  no  means  aisposed  to  discountenance  any 
attempt  at  improvement,  or  to  object  to  the  number  of  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  volume  before  us.  We  rejoice  in  the  accumulating 
stores  of  biblical  criticism  by  which  the  text  is  much  better 
ascertained  now  than  it  was  two  centuries  ago,  and  sentiments 
which  were  then  obscure  have  by  diligent  investigation  been 
rendered  clear  and  harmonious.  We  are  especially  ready  to 
hail  with  pleasure  the  attempt  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the 
many  the  results  of  the  laborious  and  careful  examination  of 
the  few.  It  was  therefore  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  interest 
that  we  took  up  the  volume  before  us,  looking  upon  it  not  as 
the  contribution  of  one  mind  to  the  general  store,  but  as  con- 
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taining  the  results  of  the  deep  and  earnest  thought  of  manv, 
collected  and  concentrated,  and  placed  within  the  reach  of  all. 
No  one,  we  imagine,  can  read  the  following  extract  from  the 
preface  without  feeling  favorably  inclined  both  towards  the 
volume  itself  and  towards  its  editor,  who  is  well  known  to  be 
Dr.  Conquest. 

*  In  this  delightful  work  the  editor  has  been  engaged  more  than 
thirty  years :  it  has  been  his  solace  and  relief  under  the  anxieties  and 
toils  of  an  arduous  profession,  thus  to  sit  and  be  refreshed  hy  the 
fountains  of  living  waters :  yet  none  but  those  who  have  been  siniilarlv 
occupied  can  duly  a})preciate  or  form  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  labor 
which  it  has  involved.  It  is  now  offered  as  a  contribution  towards  a 
more  perfect  revision  of  the  authorized  version  ;  and  although  it  pro¬ 
fesses  nothing  absolutely  new,  and  lays  no  claim  to  the  impress  of 
perfection,  yet,  having  been  commenced,  carried  on,  and  brought  to  a 
termination  under  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  and  in  simple  and 
prayerful  dependence  on  divine  guidance  and  teaching,  he  trusts  it 
may  tend  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  advance  the  eternal 
interests  of  men,  and  more  especially  of  that  church  which  Jesus 
purchased  with  his  most  precious  bl(H)d.’ — p.  vii. 

Our  disappointment  was  proportionably  great  when,  on  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  volume  itself,  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  us,  and 
strengthened  by  each  succeeding  examination,  that  the  whole 
has  been  conducted  on  no  well  defined  plan,  or,  so  far  as  there 
is  a  plan,  that  it  is  one  founded  on  erroneous  principles  of 
criticism.  Alterations  are  made  without  adequate  autliority; 
passages,  the  sense  of  which  is  clear,  are  needlessly  interfered 
w  ith ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  many  in  which  the  translation 
is  obscure  or  defective,  are  left  untouched.  The  last  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  lightest  fault  of  those  we  have  named,  and  we  shall 
not,  therefore,  dwell  on  it.  The  others  are  of  so  grave  a  cha¬ 
racter  that  we  are  com|)elIed,  though  with  great  reluctance,  to 
point  out  to  our  readers  the  grounds  on  which  our  censure  is 
founded. 

In  reference  to  the  plan  of  the  w  ork,  our  author  says, 

‘  In  this  version  of  the  Bible  every  consideration  has  been  subordi¬ 
nated  to  that  of  elucidating  and  illustrating  the  sacred  text,  and  the 
object  unceasingly  kept  in  view  has  been  to  give  the  sense  of  the 
inspired  penmen  without  being  para])hrastic  ;  and  although  most  of 
the  proposed  emendations  are  more  literal  renderings  than  those  for 
which  they  are  substituted,  some  few  are  more  free,  w  here  the  obscurity 
of  the  original  language  required  it ;  yet  not  even  to  secure  clearness 
of  expression  has  fidelity  of  meaning  in  any  instance  been  compromised. 
Neither  has  any  merely  conjectural  reading  been  admitted  ;  and  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  every  change,  w'hether  of  punctuation,  of  a 
single  word,  or  of  an  entire  sentence,  has  been  the  result  of  much 
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patient  and  reiterated  consideration.  Some  l)il)lical  students  may 
condemn  the  omission  of  emendations  sngj^ested  by  translators  of 
erudition  and  piety,  but  almost  all  that  have  appeared  in  several 
hundreds  of  publications  durinj;  the  last  two  centuries  have  been  care¬ 
fully  and  impartially  examined,  and  those  only  rejected  which  were 
deemed  conjectural,  useless,  or  unsupported  by  sutheient  authority. 
Nearly  treble  the  number  mij^ht  have  been  introduced,  but  several  of 
those  suggested,  even  by  men  of  high  standing  in  literature,  have  been 
most  unwarrantably  framed  to  sanction  some  disputed  sentiment  or 
hetorodox  doctrine,  and  could  not  be  adopted  without  violating  the 
commandment  of  Him  who  has  said  of  his  word,  ‘Thou  shalt  not  add 
thereto  nor  diminish  from  it ‘  If  any  man  shall  add  unto  these  things, 
God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book  ;  and 
if  any  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall 
take  away  his  part  out  of  the  b(M>k  of  life.’  Before  adopting  any 
emendation,  all  the  known  authorities  relating  to  it  have  l)een  con¬ 
sulted,  and  no  suggestion  has  been  received  unless  it  was  well  sus¬ 
tained  by  internal  evidence,  and  deemed  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  God.  Nothing  has  been  altered  to  gratify  the 
taste  of  the  fastidious  :  the  regions  of  uncertainty  have  been  avoided, 
and  debateable  ground  has  been  but  seldom  trodden.  In  every 
instance  where  men  of  equal  research  and  talent  have  differed,  and 
where  there  has  appeared  no  ])reponderance  of  evidence  on  either  side, 
it  has  been  considered  most  prudent  to  allow’  the  passage  to  remain  as 
in  the  authorized  version.’ — p.  v. 

There  is  nothing  to  object  to  in  this  statement,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  the  work  itself  does  not  answer  to  it.  Another 
extract  from  the  preface  will  show  what  the  respected  editor’s 
views  are  of  the  mode  in  which  the  authorities  determining  al¬ 
terations  are  to  be  estimated. 

‘  The  emendations  are  derived  from  the  \’^atican,  Alexandrian,  and 
Aldine  copies  of  the  Septuagint  ;  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Coptic, 
Samaritan,  Ethiopic,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  (ierman.  Old  English, 
and  other  versions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  ;  and  also  from  the  works 
of  Lee,  Bekker,  J.  P.  Smith,  &c.  [[here  follows  a  list  of  more  than 
300  names].  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  editor  has  personally 
examined,  or  primarily  derived,  all  his  emendations  from  the  original 
works  of  the  authors  wdiose  names  are  here  recorded.  I'liis  would 
imply  an  acquaintance  w  ith  almost  every  modern  and  ancient  language, 
and  w'ith  deep  and  extensive  biblical  criticism,  to  w'hich  he  makes  no 
pretension.  lie  disavows  any  thing  hut  industrious  research,  inflexible 
integrity,  and  inviolable  impartiality,  whilst  collating  the  labors  of  the 
many  whose  learning  and  piety  have  so  greatly  contributed  towards 
this  more  perfect  translation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  His  motto 
therefore  is,  ‘  Others  have  labored  ;*  I  have  ‘  entered  into  their  labors.* 

*  Some  private  manuscripts,  never  before  examined,  have  been 
entrusted  to  the  editor  ;  and  several  passages,  respecting  which  the 
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greatest  difference  of  opinion  exists,  he  has  himself  collated  with  the 
C/odex  Vaticanus,  and  other  rare  and  valuable  manuscripts  in  the 
Vatican  Library  at  Rome.  In  conclusion,  he  would  say  to  his  fellow 
men,  ‘  With  me  it  is  a  very  small  thing  to  be  judged  by  you,  or  by 
man’s  judgment :  yea,  I  do  not  even  judge  mine  own  self :  for  though 
1  am  not  conscious  of  any  unfaithfulness,  yet  am  I  not  hereby  justitied  ; 
but  he  who  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord.’  And,  finally,  the  results  of  his 
lengthened  labors  are  now,  with  the  most  profound  reverence,  and 
with  the  deepest  humility,  laid  at  His  feet  whose  glorious  perfections 
adorn  the  sacred  page,  and  who  is  himself  emphatically  and  essentially 
‘  Tiik  Word  of  God.*  * — pp.  vii.,  viii. 

We  have  given  these  lengthened  extracts  from  the  preface, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  suspicion,  on  the  part  of  any  of  our 
readers,  that  we  have  in  any  degree  misrepresented  the  inten¬ 
tions  or  plan  of  the  editor.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  evince  the 
piety  and  sincerity  with  which  the  work  has  been  carried  on, 
out  they  at  the  same  time  betray  the  author's  erroneous  con¬ 
ception  of  biblical  criticism,  and  furnish  conclusive  evidence 
against  the  j)lan,  so  far  as  there  is  one,  on  which  the  work  has 
been  conducted.  Dr.  Conquest  speaks  of  having  consulted 
some  private  MSS.  never  before  examined,  and  of  a  personal 
collation  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  &c.  Now  a  very  tyro  in 
biblical  criticism  knows  that  no  single  MS.  must  be  taken  to 
contain  the  true  reading,  but  that  the  text  is  to  be  ascertained 
by  a  laborious  and  careful  w^eighing  of  the  whole  evidence — a 
task  which  Dr.  Conquest  has  not  undertaken.  Then  w  ith  re¬ 
gard  to  the  versions  (and  especially  that  of  the  LXX.,  which 
Dr.  Conquest  has  followed  in  several  instances  w’here  it  differs 
from  the  Hebrew),  the  text  any  one  of  them  may  exhibit  is  not 
to  be  set  in  comparison  with  the  original  except  in  some  few 
very  special  cases,  and  the  judgment  to  be  formed  respecting 
these  cases  is  not  the  province  of  the  translator,  but  of  him  who 
undertakes  to  revise  the  text  itself.  But  above  all,  the  list  of 
names  is  the  most  extraordinary  we  ever  read.  Dr.  Conquest 
seems  to  have  put  down  every  one  w  ho  was  referred  to  by  any 
author  whom  he  read,  as  illustrating  in  any  w  ay  the  phraseology 
of  the  Bible,  and  has  thus  formed  the  most  singularly  hetero¬ 
geneous  collection  of  authors  that  probably  ever  yet  was  made. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  classification  in  alphabetical 
order,  or  by  date,  or  w  orth,  or  creed,  or  any  other  conceivable  mode 
of  arrangement.  We  could  scarcely  have  thought  it  possible 
that  any  one  writing  down  the  names  at  random  should  have 
placed  them  in  such  complete  confusion.  One  would  have 
expected,  for  instance,  that  any  one  referring  to  the  fragments 
of  other  Greek  versions  besides  the  LXX.,  which  are  found  in 
Origen’s  Hexapla,  would  be  likely  to  name  the  authors  of  them 
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together.  We  find  tliein  all  three  mentioned,  liowever,  in  dif. 
ferent  parts  of  the  list,  in  company  with  modern  writers  and 
Jewish  expositors;  Theodotion  has  for  his  supporters  Watson 
and  Jenoiir;  titty  names  or  more  intervening,  we  come  to 
Aquila,  in  company  with  Onkelos  and  Tucker;  and  after 
another  interval  of  nearly  equal  length,  we  tind  Symmachus 
between  De  Kossi  and  Houbigant.  In  one  instance  the  same 
person  is  referred  to  twice,  once  under  the  appellation  Dathius, 
the  Latinized  form,  and  in  the  next  line  hut  one  w  itii  his  proper 
German  name,  Dathe.  Many  of  the  names  which  are  given 
are  of  no  authority  at  all  as  biblical  critics,  and  not  a  few,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  are  completely  unknown  to  biblical  scho¬ 
lars.  To  give  one  instance — we  confess  we  had  never  before 
heard  the  name  of  Benjoin,  one  of  the  Doctor’s  authorities. 
On  turning,  however,  to  Horne’s  Introduction,  we  find  that  he 
published  in  1796  a  new  translation  of  the  book  of  Jonah, 
which  Horne  (by  no  means  a  severe  critic)  thus  pithily  de¬ 
scribes :  Mdterally  good  for  nothing.’  We  should  never  have 
expected  to  find  Herodotus  in  the  list,  though  his  writings 
doubtless  may  illustrate  ancient  manners,  and  be  of  use  to  the 
expositor.  But  the  name  in  the  whole  list  which  most  surprised 
us  is  that  of  Volney.  The  statements  of  an  infidel  may  with 
good  effect  be  brought  as  vouchers  for  the  correctness  of  the 
prophecies,  as  Keith  has  done  in  reference  to  this  author,  but  to 
make  emendations  on  the  authority  of  his  account  is  to  cut  off 
their  evidence  altogether.  Its  value  consists  in  the  undesigned 
coincidence  between  the  ancient  predictions  and  the  modern 
accounts  of  places  referred  to.  Volney’s  is  the  last  name  that 
should  be  cited  as  an  authority  for  making  an  alteration  in  the 
text. 

We  w  ould  not  have  troubled  our  readers  with  so  many  re¬ 
marks  on  this  singular  collection  of  authorities,  were  it  not  that 
it  is  very  characteristic  of  the  w'ork  itself.  There  seems  to  have 
been  as  little  attempt  to  make  the  emendations  on  any  definite 
plan  as  to  give  the  list  in  any  intelligible  order.  The  law  of  the 
one  is  as  completely  undiscoverable  to  us  as  that  of  the  other. 
We  do  not  wish,  how'cver,  that  our  readers  should  form  their 
opinion  of  the  work  simply  from  ours,  without  an  exercise  of 
their  own  judgment.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  adduce 
instances  of  the  emendations,  taken  from  various  parts  of  the 
volume,  premising  merely  that  they  have  been  selected  out  of  a 
great  number  which  we  have  noted  down,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  their  difficulty  or  the  importance  of  the  sentiments 
they  contain,  as  because  they  serve  to  illustrate  our  ideas  of 
translation.  We  believe  we  have  not  given  a  greater  propor¬ 
tional  number  of  objectionable  alterations  than  would  be  found 
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in  reading  any  part  of  the  work.  For  the  sake  of  distinction 
we  have  inserted  Dr.  Conquest’s  emendations  between  brackets. 

Gen.  iii.  8,  Authorized  Version.  *  And  they  heard  the  voice  of  tlie 
Lord  G(»d  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day:  and  Adam 
and  his  wife  hid  themselves  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  God 
amongst  the  trees  of  the  garden.* 

Emendation.  ^  And  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  [waxing 
louder  and  louder]  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day :  and  [for  fear 
of  him]  Adam  and  Ids  wife  hid  themselves  amongst  the  trees  of  the 
garden.* 

From  what  source  the  emendations  have  been  obtained  we 
know  not.  Our  authorized  version  gives  the  literal  translation. 
There  is  not  only  no  need  for  rendering  the  words  figuracively, 
but  such  a  rendering  mars  the  consistency  of  the  whole  account, 
which  evidently  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  sensible  apj)earance  of 
God  to  Adam. 

Gen.  iv.  8,  Authorized  Versi07i.  ‘  And  Cain  talked  with  Abel  Ids 
brother. 

Emendation.  *  And  Crdn  [said  tol  Abel  his  brother,  [Let  ns  gointt) 
the  field].’ 

This  addition  is  found  in  the  Samaritan,  the  LXX.,  the 
Vulgate,  the  Syriac,  and  two  Chaldee  paraphrases,  but  in  no 
Hebrew  MS.  It  may  be  considered  almost  with  certainty  to 
belong  to  the  text.  We  should  have  been  glad,  however,  if  it 
had  been  distinguished  by  some  mark  so  as  to  show  that  it  was 
not  found  in  the  Hebrew. 

(ten.  xi.  82  and  xii.  1,  Authorized  f^ersion.  ^  And  the  days  of  Terah 
were  two  hundred  and  live  years:  and  Terah  died  in  Haran.  Now 
the  Lord  had  said  unto  Abram,  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  See. 

Emendatum.  *  And  the  days  of  Terah  were  [one  hundred  and  forty 
five]  years ;  and  Terah  died  in  Haran.  X^ow  the  Lord  bad  said  unto 
Abram,  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country.  Sec.* 

The  alteration  of  Terah’s  age  is  taken  from  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  and  is  well  deserving  of  consideration.  Abraham 
was  born  when  Terah  was  seventy-five  years  old,  and  left  Haran  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  at  which  timeTerah  would  be  145.  Now  Stephen 
states  (Actsvii.4)  that  this  took  place  after  the  death  of  his  father. 
Here  then  all  is  plain  if  we  adopt  Dr.  Conquest’s  emendation.  But 
this  alteration  involves  another  which  has  not  been  made.  4o 
avoid  the  discrepancy  as  to  dates,  our  translators  have  departed 
from  the  literal  rendering  in  the  first  verse  of  chap,  xii.,  where 
they  translate,  ‘  Now  the  Lord  had  said  to  Abram.’  There  is 
no  occasion  to  resort  to  the  pluperfect  tense  when  the  age  is 
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altered.  The  account,  then,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  continuous 
narrative,  and  should  be  ‘  And  the  Lord  said  to  Abram.’ 

tx.  iv.  18,  19,  Authorized  J\Tsion.  *  And  the  Loud  said  unto 
Moses  in  JMidian,  Go,  return  into  Kgypt :  for  all  the  men  are  dead 
which  sought  thy  life.' 

Emendation.  *  Q After  these  days  the  hing  of  Kgvjit  died^,  and 
the  Loud  said  unto  Closes  in  Midian,*  Ike. 

This  is  an  addition  from  the  LXX.  It  has  no  other  authority 
that  we  are  aware  of — certainly  none  from  the  Hebrew  or  Sa¬ 
maritan.  It  seems  clearly  an  unwarranted  supplement.  The 
death  of  Pharaoh,  who  had  sought  the  life  of  Moses,  had  already 
taken  place,  as  we  find  from  chap.  ii.  23. 

Ex.  iv.  21,  Authorized  Version.  ‘But  I  will  harden  his  heart,  that 
he  shall  not  let  the  people  go.* 

Emendation.  'But  [his  heart  shall  be  hardened],  that  he  shall  not 
let  the  people  go.’ 

Ex.  X.  20,  AiUhorized  Version.  '  But  the  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh’s 
heart,’  &c. 

Emendation.  ‘  But  the  Lord  [permitted  Pharaoh's  heart  to  be 
hardened].’ 

Similar  alterations  are  made  in  Ex.  x.  27;  xi.  10;  xiv.  4,  8; 
and  Bom.  ix.  18.  Our  authorized  version  gives  the  proper 
translation  in  each  instance.  The  alterations  proceed  altogether 
on  doctrinal  grounds,  with  w'hich  a  translator,  as  such,  has 
nothing  to  do.  In  the  first  instance  especially  the  phrase  is 
emphatic ;  not  only  is  the  verb  in  the  first  person,  but  the  ncr- 
sonal  pronoun  is  prefixed,  which,  as  all  scholars  know,  is  done 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  We  do  think  that  it  is  taking  an 
unwarrantable  liberty  with  the  word  of  God  thus  to  modify  it. 
Let  the  expounder  of  the  word  explain  it  as  he  thinks  fit,  but 
let  not  the  translator  be  afraid  of  an  expression  which  the 
inspired  writers  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  did  cer¬ 
tainly  employ.  We  must  protest  against  such  a  mode  of  ren¬ 
dering  being  called  a  translation. 

1  Kings  xix.  10,  14,  Authorized  Version.  And  he  said,  I  have  been 
very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts. 

Emendation,  ver.  10.  ‘  And  he  said,  I  have  been  [jealously  con¬ 
cerned]  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts.*  Verse  14,  the  same  as  the 
authorized  version. 

This  is  an  instance  of  the  carelessness  in  making  alterations 
which  is  frequent  throughout  the  book.  The  original  is  the  same 
in  both  cases. 

Job  ii.  9,  Authorized  Version.  'Then  said  his  wife  unto  him,  Dost 
thou  still  retain  thine  integrity  ?  curse  God,  and  die.' 
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Emendation,  ‘  Then  said  his  wife  unto  him,  Dost  tliou  still  rc*taiii 
thine  integrity  ?  Qbless]  God,  and  die.’ 

We  are  on  the  whole  inclined  to  this  rendering ;  yet  the  word, 
which  usually  means  ‘  bless,*  is  in  other  passages  of  this  book 
rendered  curse,  and  seems  incapable  of  the  opposite  sense,  as 
chap.  i.  5  (where  Dr.  Conquest  has,  without  authority,  ‘  not 
‘  blessed’);  i.  11  ;  and  ii.  5.  We  notice  this  alteration,  because 
it  is  cited  in  the  preface  as  an  instance  in  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  give  the  authorities  on  which  the  emendation 
depends.  We  think  by  a  little  management  in  respect  to  clas¬ 
sification  the  names  at  least  might  have  been  referred  to. 

Job  V.  7t  Authorized  J'ersion.  ‘  Yet  man  is  born  unto  trouble,  as  the 
sparks  fly  upward.’ 

Emendation,  ‘  For  man  is  [not]  born  to  trouble 
As  the  sparks  fly  upward/ 

We  arc  wholly  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  authority  or  the 
reason  of  this  alteration.  Tt  is  an  attempt  to  improve,  not  tb(‘ 
version,  but  the  original. 

l*s.  i.  1,  Authorized  J'ersion,  ‘  Blessed  is  the  man,’  ^vc. 

Emendation.  *  Oh  the  blessedness  of  the  man,’  &c. 

So  also  Ps.  xxxii.  1  ;  Ixxxiv.  4,  5,  12  :  and  other  ])laces. 

We  notice  this  alteration  as  another  instance  of  inconsis¬ 
tency.  The  same  expression  is  left  as  in  our  version  in  Ps. 
xxxiv.  8 ;  xl.  4  ;  Ixv.  4,  <kc. 

Ps.  xxxiv.  10,  Authorized  Version.  ^  The  young  lions  do  lack,  and 
suffer  hun«;er/ 

Emendation.  ‘  [_T\\e  rich  may  becenne  poor],  and  suffer  hunger. * 

Our  ti*anslation  e:ives  the  literal  meanino; ;  the  anieiuhnenf 
proceeds  on  the  suj)position  of  the  term  ‘  lions  being  used 
figuratively,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  gives  a  frigid  and  fantastic 
sense  to  a  passage  equally  simple  and  beautiful. 

Ps.  xl.  (),  Authorized  Version,  ‘  INIine  ears  hast  thou  opened.* 

Emendation,  *  [[A  body  thou  hast  prepared  for  me].’ 

The  LXX.  version  is  preferred  on  the  authority  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (chap.  x.  5).  We  are  inclined  to  adopt  the 
reading,  but  here  again  we  sliould  have  been  informed  in  a  foot 
note  what  the  Hebrew  is,  and  that  the  reading  of  the  text  is 
from  the ’Creek. 

Ps.  xlix.  11.  Authorized  Version.  ‘Their  inward  thought  i.f  thet 
their  houses  .diall  continue  for  ever.* 

Emendation.  ‘  Their  inward  thought  is,  that  Qtheir  sepulchres  shall 
be  their  houses]  f»>r  ever.’ 
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I  he  history  ot  this  ^  eniendatiou '  is  a  striking'  t*xaniplo  of  tlie 
danger  ot  a  partial  knowledge,  or  of  too  great  liaste.  The 
Hebrew  runs  as  in  our  authorized  version,  tsmp,  ‘  their  inward 
^thought;  but  the  LXX.  translators  either  tinding  in  their 
copies  *  their  sepulchres,’  or  supposing,  with  many  Jewish 
commentators,  that  the  Hebrew  word  was  to  be  understood  as 
though  it  were  so  written,  render  the  passage  ‘Their  sepulchres 
‘  [shall  be]  their  houses  for  ever.’  One  of  the  Doctor’s  300 
authorities  (perhaps  llosenmiiller)  no  doubt  informed  him  of 
this  rendering,  but,  not  fully  understanding  his  oracle,  he  re¬ 
solves  to  be  safe  by  including  both  ideas,  the  right  and  the 
wrong. 

Ps.  lx.  7,  8,  Authorized  Version,  *  Gilead  is  mine,  and  Manassch  is 
mine ;  Ephraim  also  is  the  strength  of  mine  head ;  Judah  is  my  law¬ 
giver  ;  Moab  is  my  washpot ;  over  Edom  will  1  cast  out  my  shoe  ; 
Philistia,  triumph  thou  because  of  me  (or,  over  me,  margin),* 

Emendation,  ‘  Gilead  and  Manasseh  have  submitted  to  me  ; 

Ephraim  shall  supply  me  with  valiant  men  ; 

Judah  with  men  of  prudence  and  wisdom  ; 

I  will  reduce  Moab  to  the  vilest  servitude  ; 

Over  Edom  will  I  triumph  ; 

And  Philistia  shall  add  to  my  gl»>ry.* 

Is  this  translation  ?  If  any  alteration  at  all  was  required,  it 
was  only  to  substitute  some  clearer  expressions  for  those  em¬ 
ployed  respecting  Moab  and  Edom,  retaining  the  very  expres¬ 
sive  figures  by  which  their  degradation  and  subjection  are 
denoted. 

Jonah  iv.  4.  Authorized  Version,  ‘  Doest  thou  w'ell  to  he  angry  }* 

Emendation,  ‘  Will  grieving  do  thee  any  g(M>d  ?’ 

A  similar  alteration  is  made  in  the  ninth  verse.  We  appre¬ 
hend  these  ‘  emendations’ are  to  be  traced  to  the  authority  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  Benjoin,  and  if  so  they 
fully  bear  out  the  criticism  which  we  have  (pioted  from 
Horne. 

Mai.  iii.  17*  Authorized  Version,  ‘  And  they  shall  be  mine,  saitli 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  that  day  when  I  make  up  my  jewels.* 

Emendation,  ‘  And  they  shall  he  [to  me  a  peculiar  treasure]  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  that  day  w  hen  I  make  up  my  jewels.’ 

In  this  instance,  as  in  that  quoted  from  Ps.  xlix..  Dr.  Con¬ 
quest  has  been  misled  into  a  double  rendering  by  not  fully 
understanding  his  anthorities. 

It  appears  from  llosenmuller,  that  Jerome,  and  with  him 
other  interpreters,  have  connected  the  word  which  our  transla¬ 
tors  render  ‘  mv  iewels,’  wdth  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  and 
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consider  the  intermediate  words  to  be  intended  merely  to 
designate  the  time  when  this  should  be.  We  suspect  that  in 
both  these  cases  of  double  translation,  Dr.  Conquest  has  too 
hastily  looked  at  Rosenmiiller,  and  adopted  from  him  transla¬ 
tions  which  he  notices  only  to  condemn.  But  whoever  mav 
have  been  his  authorities,  he  very  evidently  did  not  understand 
what  the  alteration  was  which  they  proposed,  and  had  not  the 
slightest  notion  that  the  word  ‘  jewels  ’  was  the  translation  of 
the  term  which  he  had  already  rendered  ‘  peculiar  treasure.’ 
The  passage  is  better  as  it  stands  in  our  common  version,  but  if 
not.  Dr.  Conquest  plainly  does  not  know  how  to  alter  it. 

We  must  hasten,  however,  to  give  some  instances  of  altera¬ 
tion  made  in  the  New  Testament. 

Matt.  V.  19,  Authorized  Version.  ^Whosoever  therefore  shall  break 
one  of  these  least  commandments.* 

Emendation,  *  Whosoever  therefore  shall  break  one  of  Qhe  least  of 
these]  commandments.’ 

A  decided  improvement  upon  our  version. 

Matt.  vi.  1,  Authorized  Ver.sion,  *  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your 
alms  {margin,  righteousness)  before  men.’ 

Emendation,  *  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  [good  deeds]  before 
men,’ 

The  reading  which  Dr.  Conquest  adopts  is  decidedly  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  common  one.  We  would  rather,  however,  have  had 
the  marginal  rendering  ‘  righteousness,’  than  ‘  good  deeds.’  The 
words  are  clearly  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  succeeding 
observations  on  alms-giving,  prayer,  and  fasting;  the  three 
principal  religious  duties  or  acts  of  righteousness  of  the  Scribes 
and  rharisees.  It  was  in  these  duties  that  their  SiKaioavvn 
consisted,  of  which  our  Lord  had  already  said,  *  Except  your 

*  righteousness  exceed  [the  righteousness]  of  the  Scribes  and 

*  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 

*  heaven.’ 

Matt.  vi.  13,  Authorized  Version.  'And  lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
but  deliver  us  from  evil.* 

Emendation.  '  And  Qleave  us  not  in]  temptation,  but  deliver  us 
from  [the  evil  one].'  So  also  Luke  xi.  4. 

With  the  latter  of  these  alterations  we  have  no  quarrel,  though 
we  think  it  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  word  reler  to  a  per¬ 
son,  6  wovngog,  i.  e.  the  devil,  or  to  a  thing,  to  Trorupm'.  B 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  better  to  have  left  the  expression 
indeterminate,  as  our  translators  have  done  John  xvii.  15,  ‘That 
‘  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil,*  which  Dr.  Conquest  has 
also  rendered  ‘  from  the  evil  one.’  The  fonner  alteration  is  des- 
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titute  of  any  authority  derived  from  tlie  original  text.  The 
meaning  of  the  words  is  that  which  our  translators  have  given. 
Dr.  Campbell  has,  indeed,  for  reasons  with  which,  as  a  transla¬ 
tor,  we  conceive  he  had  nothing  to  do,  rendered  the  clause 
*  abandon  us  not  to  temptation ;  that  is,  as  he  explains  it, 
suder  us  not  to  go  into  temptation  ;  but  Dr.  Conquest  proceeds 
a  step  further,  and  completely  alters  the  force  of  the  petition. 
The  original  is  a  prayer  not  to  be  led  (or,  if  it  please  better, 
suffered  to  go)  into  temptation  ;  the  amended  version  merely 
requests  not  to  be  left  when  placed  in  it.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
heard  ministers  thus  modify  the  petition  when  repeating  the 
Lord’s  prayer  in  public,  but  have  ever  thought  it  too  great  a 
liberty  to  take.  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  modify  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Scripture  in  our  own  devotions  so  as  to  render  it,  as 
we  suppose,  more  suitable  to  the  expression  of  our  wants ;  but 
quite  another  to  place  such  an  alteration  in  the  divine  record, 
and  thus  present  it  to  all  as  that  which  the  inspired  writers,  in 
this  case  which  our  Lord  himself,  uttered. 

Matt.  xxi.  7?  Authorized  l  ersion.  ^  Anil  brought  the  ass,  anil  the 
colt,  and  put  on  them  their  clothes,  and  they  set  him  thereon.’ 

Kmcndalion.  *  And  brought  the  ass,  [even]  the  colt,  and  put  on  [it] 
their  clothes,  and  they  set  him  thereon.* 

This  is  another  instance  of  violation  of  the  principle  we  have 
laid  down,  that  a  translator  is  to  be  guided  simply  by  the 
text.  The  other  evangelists  speak  only  of  the  colt  having  Ijeen 
brought.  To  make  Matthew  s  account  agree  with  theirs.  Dr. 
Conquest  renders  koi,  ‘  even,’  a  translation  which,  if  admissible 
on  general  principles,  is  completely  set  aside  in  this  passage  by 
the  foregoing  narrative,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Conijuest’s 
own  version  is,  ‘Go  into  the  village  over  against  you,  and  imme- 
<  diately  ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  with  her :  loose 
(  THEM,  and  bring  them  unto  me.’ 

^latt.  xxvii.  46,  Authorized  Version.  ‘  My  God,  my  (tikI,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me  ?’ 

Emendation.  ‘  My  God !  my  God  !  [unto  wh.it]  hast  thou  forsaken 
me.^*  So  also  Mark  xv.  34. 

An  alteration  which  the  original  will  in  neither  case  bear.  It 
has  been  doubtless  suggested  by  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  word 
uttered  by  our  Lord,  of  which  it  is  a  translation.  It  is  singular, 
howev'er,  that  in  Ps.  xxii.  1,  from  which  the  words  are  quoted, 
Dr.  Conquest  has  left  the  passage  without  alteration.  The 
Hebrew  word  means  not  ‘  unto  what’  [scil.  evil],  but  ‘  to  what 
‘  end,’  ‘for  what,’  ‘  wherefore.’  It  is  thus  continually  used  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  phrases  employed  by  the  two 
evangelists  are  an  exact  translation  of  it. 
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Mark  v.  41,  Authorized  Version.  'And  he  took  the  damsel  by  the 
hand,  and  said  unto  her,  Talitha  cuhii ;  which  is,  being  interpreted, 
Damsel,  I  say  unto  thee,  arise.’ 

Emendation.  *  And  he  took  the  damsel  by  the  hand,  and  said  unto 
her,  Talitha  cumi ;  (which  is,  being  interpreted.  Damsel,  arise !)’ 

By  what  authority  are  the  words  ‘  I  say  unto  thee,’  which  are, 
as  far  as  critical  inquiries  can  determine,  an  undoubted  part  of 
Mark’s  text,  omitted  ?  The  reason  of  the  omission  no  doubt  is, 
that  they  seem  to  be  represented  as  included  in  the  Syriac 
phrase,  the  translation  of  which  is  correctly  given  by  Dr.  Con¬ 
quest,  but  it  would  have  been  easy  to  obviate  the  supposed 
difficulty  by  including  them  within  parentheses.  A  translator 
has  no  right  to  improve  on  the  original. 

IVIark  vii.  26,  Authorized  Version,  'The  woman  was  a  Greek  {mar^ 
^iUf  Gentile),  a  Syrophauiician  by  nation.’ 

Emendation.  '  The  woman,  [^who  spoke  Greek,]  was  a  Syropha'iii. 
cian  by  nation.* 

This  expresses  more  than  is  in  the  original.  The  woman 
may  not  improbably  have  spoken  Greek;  but  the  term  ‘Greek’ 
is  used  by  the  insjured  writers  very  frequently  in  opposition  to 
‘Jew,’  and  means  a  ‘Gentile.’  ^fhis  is  the  force  of  the  cx- 
])ression  in  the  passage  before  us.  It  matters  little  in  what 
language  she  addressed  Christ,  the  idea  which  was  intended  to 
be  conveyed,  as  is  manifest  from  the  whole  narrative,  is  that 
she  was  of  the  Gentile  or  heathen  race. 

L\ike  vii.  5,  Authorized  I'ersion.  ‘  For  he  loveth  our  nation,  ami 
he  hath  built  us  a  synagogue.’ 

Emmdation.  '  For  he  loveth  our  nation,  and  \jt  was  he  who]  built 
[^our]  synagogue.’ 

A  decided  im})rovement  of  the  authorized  version,  adoj)tc(l 
from  Campbell. 

Luke  vii.  47»  Authorized  Version.  '  Wherefore  I  say  unto  thee. 
Her  sins,  which  arc  many,  are  forgiven  ;  for  she  loved  much.’ 

h.mcndation,  *  Wherefore  i  say  unto  thee,  ^Because]  her  sins, 
which  are  many,  are  forgiven;  Qtherehire]  she  Qhath]  loved  much.’ 

A  signal  instance  of  cutting  a  knot  which  it  was  difficult  to 
unravel.  IMany  translators,  and  amongst  them  Camj)hell, 
Doddridge,  and  Schleusner,  have  made  dn,  ‘  for,’  equivalent  in 
this  passage  with  ‘  therefore.’  But  Dr.  Conquest  goes 

beyond  them,  and  to  make  the  sense  yet  more  certain,  prefixes 
to  the  first  clause  the  word  ‘  because,’  for  which  there  is  not  the 
least  shadow  ot  authority.  Notwithstanding  the  arguments  by 
which  the  translation  ‘  therefore,’  has  been  supported,  we  con¬ 
fess  that  we  are  not  at  all  convinced  of  its  propriety.  No  clear 
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extiinples  are  given  ot  such  a  meaning,  and  it  is  on  purely  doc¬ 
trinal  grounds  that  it  is  adopt(*d. 

W  e  believe  the  passage  is  to  be  literally  translated,  and  may 
be  so,  as  we  conceive,  without  involving  the  apparent  doctrinal 
(lithculty.  (')ur  Lord  had  asked  Simon,  Which  of  two  debtors 
would  love  most  him  who  had  forgiven  them  both.  Simon  says, 

I  suppose  that  he  to  w  hom  lie  forgave  most.  Jesus  then  directs 
him  to  the  woman,  and  recounts  what  she  had  done,  what 
marks  of  love  she  had  shown,  and  adds,  as  an  inference'  from 
Simon’s  own  admission,  ‘  Then  (if  this  be  so,  ou  1  say 

‘  unto  thee,  those  many  sins  of  hers  are  (or,  have  been)  forgiven 
‘  her,  for  she  [hath]  loved  much ;  but  to  whom  little  is  forgiven, 

*  the  same  loveth  little.’  The  clause  in  dispute  is  not  intended 
to  express  the  cause  of  her  sins  being  forgiven,  but  the  cause  ot  our 
kuowiuy  it  to  be  the  case.*  We  do  not  see  that  any  objection  can 
be  brought  against  this  interpretation;  but  should  it  be  deemed 
unsatisfactory,  it  may  at  any  rate  sufhee  to  show'  that  there  is 
no  need  to  do  such  violence  to  the  passage  as  is  done  by  Dr. 
Coiupiest’s  emendation. 

Luke  xxiv.  2;*),  Version.  ‘Then  he  said  unto  them,  O 

finds,  and  slow'  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  ])rophets  have  spoken.’ 

Emendation.  ‘Then  he  said  unto  tlicni,  O  [dull  of  understanding,] 
and  slow  of  heart  to  believe,  [notw'ithstanding,]  all  that  the  projihels 
have  spoken.’ 

The  former  emendation  is  a  matter  of  taste  merely ;  the  lattin* 
without  any  warrant  alters  the  turn  of  thought  which  the 
original  gives. 

John  viii.  44,  Version.  ‘When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he 

speaketh  of  his  ow  n  ;  for  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it.' 

Emendation.  ‘  A\’hen  [any  one]  speaketh  a  lie,  he  8j)eaketh  of  his 
own  :  [for  his  father  is  a  liar  also].' 

We  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to  know'  the  reason  of  this 
alteration,  or  the  meaning  which  Dr.  Conquest  wished  to  givi*. 
Our  received  version  is  literal  and  clear.  Dr.  Coiupiest’s  is  not 
a  translation,  and  is  obscure. 

Acts  i.  20,  Authorized  Version.  *  1 1  is  hislioprick  let  another  take.’ 

Emendation.  ‘His  [office]  let  another  take.’ 

A  very  proper  alteration,  adoj)ted  from  the  n'.argin  of  our 
authorized  version. 

Acts  XX.  28,  Authorized  Version.  ‘To  feed  the  church  of  God, 
W’hich  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood.’ 

Sec  some  remarks  of  Archbishop  hateley  on  tlic  use  of  causal  iind 
illative  particles  very  apposite  to  this  case,  in  his  bog-ic,  p.  28.  Hfth  Kdition. 
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Emendation,  ‘  To  feed  the  church  of  the  [Lord]  God,  which  ho 
hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood.’ 

Griesbach  and  Lachmann  read  in  this  passage  ti)v  iKkXrjaiav 
rnv  Kv()(ov,  Knapp  and  Scholz  Ttjv  eKKXtjaiav  too  0€ou,  One  of 
these  two  readings  is  no  doubt  the  correct  one.  In  order  to 
avoid  deciding  between  them,  Dr.  Conquest  unites  them  both, 
and  thus  adopts  a  reading  which  has  comparatively  little  au¬ 
thority  to  support  it. 

Koni.  i.  17*  Authorized  Version.  ‘  For  therein  is  the  righteousness 
of  God  revealed  from  faith  to  faith.’ 

Emendation,  *  For  therein  is  the  righteousness  of  God  revealed, 
Qhat  w'e  may  have  faith  in  it].* 

Our  received  translation  is  by  no  means  clear,  but  it  is  not 
improved  by  Dr.  Conquest’s  alteration,  which  is  no  translation 
at  all.  His  paraphrase  may  explain  the  meaning  of  the  last 
words  of  the  sentence,  but  he  wholly  omits  the  words  ‘  from 
‘  faith.’  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  ‘  Therein  is  revealed  the 
‘  righteousness  of  God,  [which  is]  by  faith ;  [in  order]  to  faith.’ 

Rom.  viii.  26,  Anthorized  Version.  *  The  Spirit  itself  maketh  inter- 
ct'ssion  for  us  with  groaniiigs  which  cannot  be  uttered.* 

Emendtition.  ‘  The  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us  [together 
with  our]  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered.* 

T1k:sc  unauthorized  additions  increase  rather  than  diminish 
the  ditliculty  of  the  passage.  If  we  understand  the  apostle  to 
speak  of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  upon  and  wdthiii  our  hearts, 
as  the  original  as  well  as  our  translation  clearly  admits,  there 
appears  no  difficulty.  We  are  perplexed  by  considering  the 
Spirit  as  acting  independently  of  ourselves,  which  Dr.  Con- 
<juest’s  explanation  obliges  us  to  do. 

Rom.  xi.  8,  Authorized  Version.  *  According  as  it  is  written,  God 
hath  given  them  the  spirit  of  slumber  ;  eyes  that  they  should  not  see, 
and  ears  that  they  should  not  hear.’ 

Emendatum.  ‘  According  as  it  is  written,  God  hath  given  them  [up 
to]  a  spirit  of  slumber,  [to  eyes  that  see  not,  and  to  ears  that  hear  not.]’ 

Another  instance  of  alterations  made  on  doctrinal  grounds, 
and  made  too  in  direct  violation  of  the  plainest  rules  of  syntax. 
The  (ireek  text  does  not  say,  and  cannot  be  made  to  say,  that 
God  gave  them  up  to  any  thing,  but  affirms  that  God  gave  the 
spirit  of  slumber  to  them.  The  original  is  as  follows, 
ooroic  o  05OC  TTvtVfia  icarayusftoC)  d^^aXjuoor  tov  jui)  fiXtTrsiVf  uai 
tora  TOV  fit)  itKoviiv.  A  schoolboy  would  not  translate  tliis  as  it  is 
given  in  the  amended  version.  Rut  we  believe  that  Dr.  Con¬ 
quest,  in  this  instance  at  least,  did  not  examine  the  Greek  text 
at  all.  No  one  who  is  able  to  collate  the  Codex  Vaticanus 
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could  think  he  was  giving  a  translation  of  the  original  when  he 
made  such  alterations. 

1  Cor.  xiv.  21,  Authorized  Versiim.  *  In  the  law  it  is  written.* 

Emendation,  ‘  In  the  [Old  Testament]  it  is  written.* 

This  is  an  attempt  to  correct  the  original.  Every  attentive 
reader  of  the  New  Testament  is  aware  that  the  word  laic  is  not 
confined  to  the  books  of  Moses. 

Col.  i.  15,  Authorized  Version.  *  The  first  horn  of  every  creature.* 

Emendation.  ‘  The  Lord  of  all  creation.* 

Our  received  version  is  literal  :  Dr.  Conquest’s  is  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  it,  which  may  be  received  or  not.  Have  we  any  right 
to  make  the  Bible  more  orthodox  than  it  is  ?  and  is  not  this  an 
attempt  to  do  so?  Will  a  Unitarian  accept  such  a  translation 
as  this  ?  Should  it  not  be  considered  whether  by  such  means 
we  do  not  lead  those  who  doubt  the  divinity  of  Christ,  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  orthodox  views  need  to  be  supported  by  strained 
interpretations  ?  In  the  eighteenth  verse  the  word  is  left  as 
in  our  version,  ‘The  first-born  from  the  dead.’ 

Ilel).  ii.  \i\y  Authorized  J^ersion.  ‘For  verily  he  took  not  on  him 
the  nature  of  angels,  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
{Marf^inal  readiny^  He  taketh  not  hold  of  angels,  but  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham  he  taketh  hold.)’ 

Emendation.  ‘  For  verily  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels  ; 
but  he  [took  hold  of]  the  seed  of  Abraham.* 

Two  distinct  translations  are  given  of  this  passage,  the  one  in 
the  text,  the  other  and  preferable  one  in  the  margin,  of  the 
authorized  version.  According  to  the  first,  the  verb  tTriXayfta’- 
vtrai  is  taken  to  mean  ‘  he  assumes ;’  according  to  the  other 
and  more  literal  rendering,  ‘  he  takes  hold  of.’  Now  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  one  or  other  of  these  two  meanings  being 
chosen  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse  must  be  retained  in  the 
second  ;  but  Dr.  Conquest,  with  singular  impropriety,  adopts 
them  both. 

Heb.  vii.  1 — 3,  Authorized  f'ersion.  ‘For  this  ISIelchiscdec,  king  of 

Salem,  Priest  of  the  most  high  God .  Without  father,  without 

mother,  without  descent  {margin ^  pedigree),  having  neither  lH*glnniiig 
of  days,  nor  end  of  life  ;  but  made  like  unto  the  Son  of  God  ;  abideth 
a  Priest  continually.* 

Emendation.  ‘  [Now]  this  iMelchisedec,  king  of  Salem,  Priest  of 
the  most  high  God . without  [recorded]  father  or  mother;  with¬ 

out  descent,  [having  neither  predecessor  or  successor  in  office],  but 
[was]  made  like  to  the  Son  of  God ;  [who]  abideth  a  j)riest  c(uitinu- 
ally.* 

The  alterations  are  without  any  warrant  from  the  original ; 
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tlie  recorded,'  *  teas,'  and  *  who,'  are  all  interpolations  ;  the 

hist  two  render  the  sentence  ungrammatical,  and  if’  the  relative 
be  intended  to  refer  the  succeeding  clause  to  Christ,  it  is  nothing 
less  than  a  perversion  of  the  text.  If  a  commentator  can  extort 
the  meaning  ‘  having  neither  predecessor  or  successor  in  office,’ 
from  the  words  fii'irt  njusniov  phre  reXoc  which 

are  literally  translated  in  our  version,  let  him  do  so ;  but  it  iiuist 
be  effected  by  a  process  wliich  does  not  at  all  fall  within  the 
compass  of  the  translator’s  office. 

We  must  notice,  in  conclusion,  one  or  two  faufts  which  run 
through  the  whole  work.  The  first  is  tlie  abandonment  of  italics 
or  some  similar  mode  of  distinguishing  the  text  from  supplement¬ 
ary  w  ords  or  phrases  to  complete  the  sense.  Tlie  discontinuance 
of  this  practice  is  justified  by  Dr.  Conquest  in  his  preface,  but  \\v 
are  by  no  means  shaken  in  our  opinion  of  the  advantages  of 
such  a  |)lan  by  his  observations.  He  himself  adojits  a  mark  of 
distinction  for  mere  explanatory  additions,  by  printing  them  in 
small  capitals,  and  including  them  in  brackets ;  but  here  again 
we  feel  bound  to  protest  against  the  use  made  by  him  of  such  a 
distinction.  Many  words  and  phrases  which  in  reality  belong 
to  the  text  are  printed  in  this  manner,  and  are  therefore  com¬ 
pletely  undistinguishable  from  ex|)lanations  inserted  on  l)i-. 
CoiKjuest’s  own  authority.  Thus  Abba  [father],  Mark  xiv. 
36 ;  Kom.  viii.  15;  Gal.  iv.  6,  is  printed  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  iVoah  [comforter],  Gen.  v.  29.  The  latter  is  Dr.  Con- 
(picst’s  explanation  ;  the  former  is  part  of  the  inspired  text. 
We  are  further  inclined  strenuously  to  oppose  the  innovation 
(previously  adopted,  as  far  as  we  remember,  only  by  lleeves  in 
some  of  Ids  eclitions)  of  omitting  altogether  the  titles  to  tlu? 
Psalms,  ft  is  true  they  are  not  be  looked  upon  as  of  divine 
authority,  but  they  contain  the  best,  if  not  the  only  information, 
we  have  of  the  authors  and  the  occasions  of  many  of  these 
divine  odes.  b\)r  similar  reasons  we  object  to  the  omission  of 
the  subscriptions  to  the  epistles,  not  how  ever  so  strenuously  as 
in  the  former  case,  because  the  information  they  contain  may 
be  frequently  gathered  from  the  inspired  narratives  themselves, 
and  in  some  instances  they  are  decidedly  in  error.  In  both 
oases  any  inconvenience  likely  to  arise  from  their  being  suj)pose(l 
to  be  authoritative,  might  be  obviated  by  their  being  included 
in  brackets.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  a  fault  of  the  opposite  kind 
to  nut  the  name  of  Paul  in  the  heading  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
llenrew’s.  The  epistle  itself  does  not  bear  his  name.  The 
authorship  is  a  point  not  beyond  dispute.  It  would  surely  h(‘ 
well  to  imitate  the  caution  of  the  early  English  editions,  and 
name  it  simply  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

It  is  with  great  pain  that  we  have  felt  com])elled  to  speak  as 
we  have  done  of  this  volume.  Again  and  again  we  have  bi'eu 
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on  the  point  of  relinquishing  so  ungracious  a  task.  We  enter¬ 
tain  the  fullest  assurance  of  the  praiseworthy  intentions  of  Dr. 
Conquest.  We  are  convinced,  however,  that  his  volume  exhi¬ 
bits  in  many  instances  a  very  dangerous  mode  of  treating  the 
word  of  God,  and  on  this  ground  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  Suiter 
our  protest  against  it.  We  do  not  say  that  many  of  the  altera¬ 
tions  are  not  really  emendations — we  have  quoted  some  which 
we  esteem  to  be  so.  Were  the  work  accompanied  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  authorities,  we  might  have  thought  that  the  careful 
student  would  find  in  it  valuable  suggestions,  and  at  least  be 
led  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  many  passages  which  Dr. 
Conquest  has  altered  but  not  improved.  As  it  is,  however, 
several  of  the  alterations  being  made  (and  some  of  these  tlu' 
most  important)  in  violation  of  all  sound  rules  of  criticism  and 
interpretation,  left  as  we  are  without  the  slightest  elue  to  direct 
us  by  whose  authority  any  emendation  is  supported,  the  work  is 
of  scarcely  any  advantage  to  the  scholar,  and,  as  w(*  btdievt* 
(and  we  say  it  deliberately),  is  likely  to  b(^  injurious  to  the 
general  reader.  We  regard  it,  therefore,  to  be  a  sohmm  duty 
which  no  feeling  of  personal  respect  ought  to  prevent  our  per¬ 
forming  towards  the  public,  to  say  that  we  cannot  conscien- 
ciously  recommend  the  work  to  any  class  of  our  readers. 


Arf.  VI.  The  Slifhnt~L[fe  of  Germany.  Dy  William  Ilowirr.  From 
the  tnipuhlished  MS.  of  Dr.  Cornelius  ;  eontuininy  nearly  forty  of  the 
most  famous  sonyi^.,  irifh  the  oriyinal  music.,  wlapteil  to  the  I*iano~ 
Forte  hy  the  Ilcrr  IVinkelmeyer.,  Illm^frafed  with  Enyrarinys  hy 
Saryent.,  JVoo(f  and  other  Fmimmt  Artists.  Loiigiium  and  Co. 
London.  1841. 

1^11  K  numerous  readers  for  whom  the  name  of  Ilowitt  is  a 
‘  household  w’ord,’  calling  up  a  crowd  of  pleasant  recollec¬ 
tions,  were  gratified  at  hearing  that  the  family  had  chosen 
Heidelberg  for  a  brief  residence  abroad.  To  say  nothing  of 
Mrs.Howitt,  to  whom  infancy  and  age  listen  with  equal  delight, 
and  equal  instruction,  and  wliose  genius  and  industry  must  turn 
her  new  ojiportunities  to  the  best  account,  William  Howitt  has 
given  proofs  of  abilities  so  various  and  so  successful,  that  he 
also  could  not  fail  to  gather  fresh  fruits  for  us,  and  additional 
laurels  for  himself  in  his  new  field.  W  e  early  rejoiced  at  his 
temporary  abode  in  a  foreign  land,  as  we  were  satisfied  that, 
excellent  patriot  as  he  may  be,  and  deeply  attached  to  therw/i// 
life  of  Old  England,  he  is  one  of  the  last  Mo  give  u|>,  even  to 
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‘  country y  what  is  meant  for  mankind/  VVe  are  not  disap¬ 
pointed  ;  the  ground  that  is  now  only  broken  in  the  heart  of 
Europe,  by  one  of  the  most  popular  of  living  English  writers, 
rough  as  it  is  in  the  strangeness  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  too 
negligently  left  by  the  undue  haste  of  our  traveller,  gives  solid 
promises  of  a  rich  harvest  hereafter,  whilst  it  now  affords  us  many 
sources  of  pleasure,  and  abundant  stores  of  nourishment. 

So  many  persons  are  familiar  \,ith  the  German  Universities, 
either  from  their  own  travels,  or  from  the  narratives  of  others, 
that  a  mere  description  of  the  studies  and  amusements  of  the 
youths  who  frequent  them  would  hardly  have  been  acceptable, 
even  from  Mr.  Ilowitt’s  vigorous  and  lively  pen.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore  with  considerable  satisfaction,  that  we  have  found  this 
work  to  be  of  a  different  character.  Containing,  as  it  does, 
vivid  pictures  of  many  parts  of  the  Heidelberg  student’s-life 
from  of  old,  and  an  account  of  the  political  struggles  of  the 
students  of  Germany  generally  from  the  war  of  independence 
against  Napoleon,  it  supplies  valuable  materials  towards  duly 
estimating  the  influence  of  an  important  body,  in  an  important 
portion  of  Europe,  nearly  allied  to  ourselves  in  origin  and 
interests  ;  —  and  that  body  subjected,  of  late  years  more 
especially,  to  the  alchemy  of  time,  which  so  strangely  alters 
the  internal  and  external  condition  of  all  things,  whether 
intellectual  or  material.  We  have  the  best  authority,  indeed,  for 
knowing  that  this  mysterious  change  has  long  been  steadily 
working  among  the  younger  inmates  of  the  German  Universities ; 
and  Mr.  Howitt  has  done  the  public  good  service  by  contribut¬ 
ing  so  much  to  preserve  a  memorial  of  peculiar  ways  of  life, 
which  are  fast  receding  from  daily  use,  and  of  which  the  very 
traces  escape  common  observers.  The  volume  before  us,  in 
which  this  is  done,  consists  of  a  translation  of  an  unpublished 
German  work,  written  by  Dr.  Cornelius  of  Heidelberg,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Howitt.  To  this  principal  portion  of  the 
volume  are  added  translations  of  numerous  songs,  with  a  brief 
preface.  Before  making  some  remarks  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  task  undertaken  by  Mr.  Howitt  has  been  executed, 
we  shall  produce  the  authority  on  which  we  rely  upon  this 
subject ;  and  add  a  few  observations  on  the  position  of  the 
students  and  universities  of  Germany,  compared  with  those  of 
our  own  country. 

The  Leipsic  Conversations-Lexicon*  of  the  present  year, 
states  the  whole  matter  in  the  following  terms. 

‘  Tlie  actual  state  of  the  German  Universities,  the  spirit  of  the 
students,  and  their  occupations  and  habits,  afford  the  strongest  evidence 


Convcrsations-Lcxicon  dcr  Gegenwart,  Lcipsic,  vol.  iv.  p.  162.  1B41. 
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of  great  changes  being  in  progress  in  those  institutions  ;  as  well  as  of 
their  influence  upon  the  intellectual  movements  of  the  times  l)eing  ex¬ 
ceedingly  doubtful  and  unsatisfactory,  Independentlv  of  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  the  students  to  the  amount  of  one-third,  in  the 
last  ten  years,  although  the  general  population  has  much  increased— 
independently  of  the  restraints  ev'ery  day  imposed  by  the  government 
upon  the  privileges  of  the  universities,  and  upon  the  course  of  the 
studies  pursued  there  ;  and  independently  of  the  preference  of  the 
jiublic  for  other  places  of  education,  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
society,— indejiendently  of  all  this,  the  students,  and  even  many  of  the 
professors,  cannot  disguise  from  themselves  that  universities  must,  of 
necessity,  cease  to  be  what  they  once  were,  institutions  for  the  disse¬ 
mination  of  pure  science,  or  retreats  for  the  overflowing  extravagancies 
of  young  men  of  unrestrained  fiincy.  Studies  have  assumed  a  steady 
direction  towards  what  will  be  available  in  common  life  ;  and  speculation 
is  begun  to  be  neglected.  Not  only  also  is  |)hilosophy  more  and  more 
deserted,  but  that  which  occupies  its  place  is  preferred  exactly  in 
proportion  to  its  positive  utility.  The  students  in  divinity  have  fallen 
off  from  SflnO,  in  all  the  German  Universities,  exclusive  of  the  Austrian, 
in  1830,  to  2159,  in  1840;  the  law  students,  from  321*5  to  2543;  the 
medical  students  have  increased  from  1839  to  1900  ;  whilst  those  who 
study  the  sciences  of  practical  life,  civil  engineering,  surveying  in  all 
branches,  mining,  natural  history,  agriculture,  and  the  duties  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  offices,  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  classes  of  philosophy  and 
jdiilology  to  their  partial  exclusion,  have  increased  from  1420  to  1774. 
There  is  danger  as  well  as  good  in  this ;  and  some  governments,  as  the 
Bavarian  for  instance,  in  183.5,  have  sought  a  remedy  against  its  evil 
tendency,  by  extending  the  time  of  residence  from  three  to  five  years, 
in  order  that  two  years,  at  least,  might  be  devoted  to  philosophy.  4'his 
measure  has  not  succeeded  ;  as  the  real  attention  of  the  students  has 
still  been  directed  to  their  new  courses.  But  a  great  compensation  has 
been  found  in  the  improved  methods  introduced  of  late  in  the  pursuit 
of  these  new  sciences,  or  new  branches  of  old  ones.  For  example,  the 
study  of  law  was  once  confined  with  extraordinary  exclusiveness  to  the 
Roman  pandects.  It  is  now  enlarged  into  every  to])ic  w’hich  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  business  of  life,  and  on  the  discharge  of  those 
duties  w  hich  are  soon  to  be  imposed  upon  the  students. 

‘  Whilst  this  change  has  been  in  progress  in  regard  to  the  subjects  of 
study  at  ihe  universities,  the  manners  of  the  students  have  undergone 
an  alteration  not  less  remarkable.  They  have  given  up  their  eccentric 
habits,  their  dreamy  feelings,  and  that  excessive  rudeness  w'hich  once 
marked  them  as  a  separate  class  in  the  community.  In  the  place  of 
all  this,  they  have  adopted  the  usages  of  ordinary  society,  w'hich  they 
no  longer  annoy.  On  the  contrary,  and  more  particularly  in  the  great 
tow’iis,  such  as  Berlin,  ^Munich,  and  Leipsic,  by  conforming  to  the 
usages  of  social  life,  they  have  acejuired  some  of  its  refinement.  They 
may,  indeed,  at  the  same  time,  have  become  somewhat  corrupted  by 
it;  but  in  the  whole,  they  have  assumed,  in  this  decided  change,  a 
more  sober  character  ;  and  they  habitually  take  a  better  view^  of  their 
own  position,  as  one  which  is  to  prepare  them  for  a  suitable  rank  in  the 
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irrt*at  world  before  tlieni.  Tlie  very  political  excitements  which  tluw 
have  experienced,  diirin*^  many  years,  have  at  length  become  calmer; 
and  now  tend  to  fix  the  young  men  in  the  steady  ])iirsuit  of  those 
acquirements  which  shall  render  them,  by  and  by,  statesmen,  public 
functionaries,  or  enlightened  citizens.’ 

The  increased  intercourse  of  the  young  men  with  good  society, 
wliich  is  noticed  in  the  foregoing  extract  from  the  Conversations- 
Lexicon,  is  described  in  an  interesting  passage  taken  by 
Dr.  Cornelius  from  a  periodical  published  at  Halle;  and  we 
are  aware  of  only  one  reason  why  the  institution  so  much 
eulogized  should  not  be  established  in  our  own  universities ; — 
for  i\\e  celibacy  of  the  fellows  of  our  colleges  deprives  Oxford  and 
( -ambridge  of  those  family  ties  which,  in  Germany,  contribute 
largely  to  the  social  superiority  of  its  universities. 

*  Heidelberg,’  says  the  author,  ‘  is  only  a  city  of  moderate  size,  but 
it  contains  sutlicient  elements  for  a  superior  society.’ 

These  elements  are  then  described,  consisting  of  tlie  families 
of  the  professors,  the  more  optdent  inhabitants,  and  the  English 
residents  ;  all  of  whom  willingly  receive  the  students  into  their 
res|)ective  circles. 

‘  Hut  all  these  ditferont  circles,’  he  continues,  ‘  find  themselves  in¬ 
cluded  and  bnuight  together  into  a  comprehensive  social  body,  in  the 
.’ursKCiu.  This  establivshment,  founded  as  a  joint-stock  ])roperty  by 
the  inhabitants  and  professors  of  the  city,  is  of  high  value  both  to  the 
MK'ial  life  of  Heidelberg  in  general,  and  in  particular  to  the.  students. 
For  a  moderate  yearly  subscription,  the  students  become  members  of 
this  union,  and  through  that  jiartakers  of  its  social  pleasures  ;  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  access  to  a  rich  collection  of  political,  scientific,  and 
literary  periodicals,  and  new  works ;  and  they  are  even  entitled  to  a 
certain  co-operation  in  the  affairs  of  the  union  ;  a  portion  of  the  ball- 
ilirectors,  for  instance,  being  elected  from  amongst  them.  The  spacious 
and  handsome  suite  of  ajmrtmeiits  in  the  Museum,  which  are  always 
open  to  the  members,  give  the  most  preferable  opportunities  to  the 
students  for  having  a  common  table,  and  for  other  social  meetings,  and 
by  this  means  bring  about  a  more  extensive  intimacy  and  aciiuaintance 
amongst  those  young  people.  Hut  especially  is  the  independent  manner 
and  estimation  witli  which  they  see  themselves  received  in  such  an 
union,  an  incentive  to  them  to  maintain  this  position  with  urbanity 
and  moderation  ;  and  the  social  equality  with  their  teachers  whicli 
here  prevails,  far  from  diminishing  the  students’  respect  for  them, 
serves  only,  through  the  confidence  they  inspire,  to  elevate  and 
ennoble  them.  Inconceivable  is  the  auspicious  influence  of  the  IMuseum 
on  the  conduct  of  the  students,  and  their  good  understanding  with  the 
])rofessors,  and  with  the  whole  of  the  best  societv  of  the  citv  ;  and  the 
cases  are  rare  in  which  any  one,  by  a  wanton  disturbance  of  the  general 
enjoyment,  loses  sight  of  that  discretion  which  the  company  expects 
from  him.  I  ruly  not  all  the  students  have  the  taste  for  these  noble 
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social  ])leasiircs,  wliicii  are  ollereil  to  ihein  io  so  tVieiulIy  ami  dis¬ 
interested  a  manner.  I  hey  who  rejxard  the  estahlislied  rnles  of  social 
manners  as  a  restraint,  inctnnpatilde  with  the  enjoyment  of  their 
academical  freedom,  seek  less  select  circles,  where  such  rules  are  more 
freely  dispensed  with.’ — pp.  11)2,  ll):k 

These  lire  the  jiulgmeuts  of  (iennans,  td*  hi'^h  uuthoritv,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  universities  of  their  country  as  timy  now 
stand,  and  they  may  be  received  as  conclusive,  touchiiuj;  the 
important  fact,  that  the  old  fantastic  pt‘culiaritii*s  of  thelJerman 
students  are  disappearino*.  The  (h'^j^ree  of  inttuest  which  larj^e 
bodies  of  them  have  felt  in  politics  is  their  strongest  charac¬ 
teristic  in  modern  times;  and  that,  too,  as  we  appreliend,  is 
passing  away ;  but  not  so  irrevocably  as  (*xcessive  beer-drink¬ 
ing,  excessive  duelling,  and  excessively  odd  |>ersonal  habits 
are.  The  same  causes  which  originated  the  |)olitical  excitmnent 
of  so  many  of  the  (ferman  students  mav  easily  recur  iu  m*w 
forms,  which  gives  a  |)ernianent  value  to  such  details  as  iiri*  to 
be  found  in  the  chajiter  of  Dr.  (Cornelius,  on  the  subject  of  tlie 
Unrschcnschaft,  or  that  association  of  stiaUmts  whicli  has  aimed 
at  reforming  the  constitutions  of  the  (lerman  states.  But  he 
has  omitted  another  oiijc^ct  of  tliat  body,  its  attempt  to  reform 
the  manners  of  the  students,  in  order  therein/  to  /ntrift/  pnhUc 
morals.  Their  success  in  this  was  very  remarkable.  I’or  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  University  of  Halle  thes(‘  young  reformers,  to  tlu‘ 
numlier  of  700,  liad  reduced  tlie  duels  to  about  ten  in  a  year, 
and  these  were  subject  to  good  regidations;  whilst  the  other 
students,  to  the  amount  of  300,  who  did  not  Ixdong  to  the 
/inrschenschaft  association,  contimuxl  to  figlit  fifty  duds  in  a 
vear.  It  is  a  deej)  disgrace  to  the  governments  of  (iermany  tliat 
rather  than  let  these  enliglitened  students  pursm*  their  noble 
career,  and  to  aid  the  great  cause  o{  poUiictd  advancement,  they 
crushed  this  moral  institution  because  it  had  necessarily  a  poli¬ 
tical  bearing.  They  did  worse, — th(;y  even  encouraged  the  old 
vicious  courses  of  the  youth,  in  order  to  thwart  the  political 
views  of  the  reformers. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  take  the  charactei*  of  the  Unglish 
Universities  for  that  of  those  of  (iermany.  Certainly  education 
in  that  country  by  no  means  dejiends  upon  its  Ileidelbergs,  ami 
.lenas,  and  (iiittingens,  more  than  it  does  upon  Oxford  and 
(Cambridge  in  this ;  seeing  that  there  are  numerous  institutions 
there  as  well  as  here,  which  rival  even  those  and  all  othei  uimersi- 


there  as  well  as  here,  which  rival  even  those  and  all  othei  uimersi- 
ties ;  and  probably  will  work  great  changes  in  them,  i  e\ei- 
theless  the  German  ITiiversities  are,  from  peculiar 
stances,  far  more  influential  bodies  iu  tlu^  state  than  on i>  are. 
The  only  two  circumstances  alluded  to  which  we  shall  particu- 
larlv  notice  are— the  combination  of  all  the  sciences  and  all 
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learning  in  them ;  and  the  ancient  practice  of  referring  cases  of 
law  from  the  courts  of  justice  to  the  judgments  of  tlieir  pro¬ 
fessors  in  jurisprudence.  Out  of  tlie  4*213  students  in  Berlin, 
Leipsic,  and  Munich,  last  year,  1462  were  students  in  law,  and 
7o3  in  medicine.  The  same  proportion  exists  in  the  other 
universities,  giving  to  them,  in  a  very  great  degree,  the  whole 
strength  which  in  England  is  divided  between  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  the  special  medical  and  law  schools  which  we 
have  elsewhere.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  sockiI 
influence  of  the  universities  is  more  powerful  in  Oermany  than 
in  England.  But  the  judicial  functions  of  the  law  professors 
give  them  a  still  stronger  hold  upon  public  respect ;  so  that 
upon  legislative  assemblies  being  established  in  several  of  the 
states,  many  of  these  ])rofessors  were  at  once  elected  to  them, 
and  they  have  become  their  presidents  and  most  active  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  very  despotic  character,  too,  of  the  old  Cierman  go¬ 
vernments,  gave  to  the  universities  the  same  popular  ])osition 
which  the  church  and  the  monastic  institutions  held  at  an  earlier 
period. 

Hence  a  great  ])olitical  distinction  between  our  own  universi¬ 
ties  and  those  of  Germany.  But  the  German  students  took  no 
part  in  politics  until  they  were  led  by  the  events  of  the  last 
great  war  to  do  so;  and  it  is  precisely  the  ungrateful  return 
made  by  the  princes  who  were  their  leaders,  for  the  unbounded 
sacrifices  of  the  enthusiastic  youth  in  the  common  cause,  that 
calls  for  the  gravest  reproach.  We  shall  trace  the  progress  of  that 
enthusiasm  from  its  origin  to  its  cruel  discouragement  in  1819. 
In  the  twelfth  century  colleges  for  eleemosynary  education  were 
founded  in  Europe.  In  Germany  they  were  called  hursen,  from 
bursa,  a  fund  ;  and  thence  the  term  hursche,  designating  those 
who  dwelt  together  in  the  bursen,  or  colleges.  In  these  col¬ 
leges,  or  universities,  voluntary  clubs  or  societies  were  very 
common,  being  composed  of  individuals  belonging  to  the  same 
state,  whence  they  w’erc  called  landmanschafts,  afterw  ards  orders, 
and  more  recently  chores.  Their  perfect  organization  rendered  them 
susceptible  of  durable  patriotic  impressions,  w  hich  w  ere  destined 
to  have  a  very  remarkable  influence  in  Europe.  It  w  as  only  in  the 
last  century  that  the  men  of  letters  in  Germany  began  extensively 
to  adopt  their  native  tongue  in  all  branches  of  literature  and 
public  affairs.  Previously,  first  the  Latin,  and  afterwards  the 
rrench,  had  superseded  it  upon  almost  all  important  occasions. 
Such  men,  however,  as  Klopstock,  Voss,  Lessing,  and  their 
contemporaries,  entered  upon  a  mighty  struggle  to  change  this ; 
and  they  succeeded.  With  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits  too.  the  Latin 
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language  ot  the  eourls.  A  rare  coiiihiiiatioii  ol'  pui'o  (lorman 
talent  in  tlie  persons  ot  Wit‘laiul,  Herder,  Selnller,  and  (loetln*, 
assembled  with  as  rare  and  liap])y  a  spirit  ot  nnii>n,  at  \V(‘imar, 
under  the  auspices  ot  an  admirable  sovereign,  gave  a  dignitv  to 
this  cause,  and  established  an  httcUectmtl  ( irrnmny  wWwh  has 
never  since  been  di\ided.  'I'lie  sfudatts  of  the  uoirrr^iififs,  to 
whom  these  great  men  were  nursing  t'atluus,  nere  among  tlio 
first  to  be  deeply  imbued  with  this  patriotic  spirit;  and  that  long 
before  they  shared  largely  in  tiie  political  enthusiasm  of  onrdiiy. 
Ihere  were  doubtlo^s  (Itaiuans  t)t  all  ranks,  who  were  far  fonn 
being  insensible  to  the  attractions  ol  thos(‘  principles  which  im»st 
honored  the  tirst  I'rench  revolution.  Schilh'r  had  expn'ssc'd 
those  great  |)rinciples  in  the  marvellous  |)roductions  of  his  early 
youth,  of  which  tiie  much-misunderstood  bobbers  was  onlv  a 
specimen;  and  he  was  invited  to  be  a  membm-  of  th(‘  I'reneh 
National  Assembly.  Hut  along  with  the  vast  mass  of  his 
countrymen,  he  soon  corrected  those  first  impressions,  so  far  as 
fraternization  with  France  was  implied.  In  fact,  b(‘fore  the 
mighty  struggles  with  rejiublican  France,  and  with  Napoleon, 
(iermany  was  completely  iVeed  from  all  French  inIhuMJce;  and 
to  be  a  single  (lerman  peoj>le  had  beconu*  a  natiomd  feeling. 
Those  struggles  opened  mnv  scenes  of  tlu^  gn‘atest  imj)ort- 
ance,  which  can  only  be  gltinced  at  here,  'flu*  ambition 
of  some  of  the  |)rinces  to  ac(|uire  indepemhuiee,  aided  by  the 
wishes  of  some  of  the  peo’ple  to  adojit  an  improv(;d  system  of 
administration  and  law  analogous  to  that  of  the*  lueneh  Codes, 
suj)j)orted  the  successful  arms  of  INanee  in  s(*j)arating  large, 
portions  of  the  country  from  the  ij(‘rman  emj>ir(*.  d'lu*  result 
was,  that  after  commencing  with  the  total  incorporation  of  ail 
the  provinces  south-west  of  the  Uhine  w  ith  iManee,  and  making 
two  or  three  little  kingdoms,  and  the  conh^deration  beyond  that 
river,  Napoleon  was  able  to  annihilate  the  (rc.rutan  empire  by 
reducing  it  to  that  of  Austria.  This  took  ])lace  in  l8(Mi;  and 
laid  the  real  foundation  for  the  German  resistance  to  his  domina¬ 
tion.  The  well  established  sentiment  of  nationality  was 
wounded  to  the  (piick  by  this  act ;  from  the  date  of  w  hich  that 
resistance  was  pre|>aring  which  broke  out  so  irresistibly  in  1813. 
Having  thus  cleared  the  way,  we  shall  let  Dr.  (xirnelius  inform 
our  readers  how'  the  students  of  the  universities  shared  this 
Sj)irit,  and  what  the  results  of  the  great  movement  were  as  re¬ 
gards  them. 

‘  'flic  Freiicli  nsceiidaiicv  in  literature  had  ceased,*  says  he,  ‘  at  the  very 
ptniit  nf  tiiiio  when  the  French  jiolitical  ascendancy  came  in  lie  hea\y 
and  oppress! velv  (ui  the  nation  ;  the  literary  honor  snarpened  th.it 
hitter  feeling  of  political  shame,  and  tlie  more  the  (b-rm.'ii  people 
learned  to  feel  it,  tho  stronger  became  its  impatience  to  lilieiat'*  it>«'lf 
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from  that  condition  into  which  it  had  becMi  reduced  by  tlie  French. 
Ibit  on  whom  must  this  feeling  have  seized  more  powerfully  than  on 
the  student  ?  To  whom  must  the  situation  of  (lermaiiy  have  occasioned 
more  serious  apprehensions  than  to  him  ?  On  the  one  hand,  sutliciently 
instructed  to  perceive  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  ])olitical  and 
literary  liberty  of  (lermany  ;  on  the  other,  full  of  youthful  sjiirit  and 
of  desires  to  help  the  oppressed  Fatherland, —  such  sentiments  must 
have  weaned  the  students  from  the  trivial  pursuit  of  Landsmanships 
and  Orders,  and  accordingly  those  of  the  same  sentiment  united  them¬ 
selves  into  a  Hurschenchaft.  The  object  of  this  first  union  was  noble; 
namely,  to  rescue  the  Fatherland;  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  this 
worthily,  to  raise  up  men  strengthened  to  the  utmost  completeness  of 
both  moral  and  physical  constitution.  Thence  came  it  that  bodily 
exercises,  especially  gymnastics,  rose  into  new  existence;  that  the 
Hurschen  sought  to  invigorate  themselves  by  hardships  of  every  kind  ; 
thence,  that  tliey  strove  after  tlie  greatest  possible  purity  of  manners, 
and  displayed  a  spirit  of  hostility  towards  the  less  ])ure  tendencies  of 
the  yet  existing  orders,  (iermany’s  noblest  sons  belonged  then  to 
the  llurschenschafts.  These  unions  had  their  leaders  and  laws,  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Chores.  'I’heir  leaders  were  the  so-called 
l\u(jvmvisin\  monitors,  (»r  judges,  and  had  their  sj)eaker,  who,  in  the 
assembly,  made  statement  to  the  pe(>ple  t)f  whatever  affairs  a])peared 
t>f  importance  to  them.  In  these  companies  ruled  no  aristocratic 
power,  as  was  the  case  in  tln)se  of  the  Cdiores,  especially  towards  the 
younger  members.  To  establish  a  thorough  union  amongst  the  stu¬ 
dents  was  a  main  object  of  the  Ilurschenschaft.  On  this  acc<»unt  the 
duel  was  not  permitted  between  the  members  of  the  union  ;  and  duels 
between  the  members  of  the  orders  were  very  much  circumscrilu*d, 
and  only  in  cases  of  real  injuries,  or  gross  offences,  and  then  under 
certain  conditimis,  ])ermitted  by  the  court  of  honor.  The  Ibirschen- 
schafts  of  different  university  cities  stood  in  combination  with  each 
t»ther,  and  members  from  one  city  were  in  the  habit  of  making  visits  to 
the  members  of  the  other  university  cities.  The  llurschenschafts,  as 
then  constituted,  were  in  most  places  allowed,  or  at  least,  tolerated. 
I'hey  celebrated  often,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  prorector,  their  so- 
called  foundati(»n-day,  or  anniversary,  with  great  bampieting,  public 
processimis,  music,  and  torch-trains.  The  members  of  these  compa¬ 
nies  conducted  themselves  so  discreetly,  that  people  willingly  suffered 
them,  and  any  little  distinctions  which  might  gratify  youthful  vanity 
— the  wearing  of  the  old  (Jerman  costume,  the  short  coat,  the  bn>ad 
out-lying  shirt-collar,  with  the  open  breast,  the  cap  which  but  scantily 
covered  the  long  down-hanging  hair,  and  which,  as  well  as  the  c<»at, 
was  mostly  of  black  velvet — sucli  old  Germanisms  and  peculiar  attire 
— were  cheerfully  conceded  to  them.  Hitherto  must  the  life  and 
movements  of  the  Hurschenschaft  be  styled  noble.  With  enthusiasm 
the  members  received  the  call  to  the  fight  of  freedom,  which  resounded 
from  Prussia  in  the  year  ItlKl  ;  and  from  all  the  universities  streamed 
forth  vidnnteers,  to  join  themselves  to  the  German  host,  which  was  to 
do  battle  u  ith  the  oppressors  of  the  Fatherland.  Theodore  Korner 
has  immortalized  in  his  songs  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  Gcr- 
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man  >oiith  at  that  ‘^Inri^uis  crisis.  Many  Hurschon  diml,  like  him,  the 
luTo  s  (loath,  inspired  with  0{|ual  zeal  for  the  j^ood  cause,  thoujjjh  it 
was  alone  permitted  t(»  the  poet  t(»  Hash  radiantly  forth,  as  from  a 
mirror,  the  inner  glow  of  his  spirit  in  patriotic  song.’ — pp.  :hi,  lij. 

1  ho  powerful  fooling  of  notlonnlif  if  which  the  students  only  j^ar- 
took  with  the  mass  ot  their  oountryinon,  wiis  nohly  exjnvsst'd  in  a 
famous  song  hy  Arndt,  at  that  period  ;i  hauler  in  this  inoviMnent, 
afterwards  one  of  the  numerous  victims  of  tin'  treaclu'ry  of  the 
German  governments,  and  now  at  last  honoiahly  rostoivd  to 
his  piHdbssorship  in  the  rnivorsity  of  llonn.  We  give  Mr. 
Ilowitt’s  excellent  translation  of  this  som^. 

^TUf:  cjf.rman’s  f.vtiierlano. 

‘  Mdiich  is  the  (rerman’s  Fatherland  ; 

Is’t  l*rnssian  land  Is’t  Swahian  land? 

Is’t  where  on  Khine  the  red  grapes  hang? 

AVhere  o’er  the  Ihdtic  sea-mews  clang  ? 

Oh  no!  oh  n(» !  oh  no!  oh  no! 

His  Fatherland  must  wider  go  ! 

'  Which  is  the  German’s  Fatherland  ? 

Westphalian,  or  Pomerian  land  ? 

Is’t  where  the  sand  fnnn  sea-down  blows  ? 

Is’t  where  the  Dannhe  foaming  flows 

Oil  no !  etc. 

*  Which  is  the  German’s  Fatherland? 

So  name  to  me  the  mighty  land. 

The  land  of  I  Infer  ? — or  of  Tell  ? 

Both  land  and  people  love  I  well. 

( >h  no  !  etc. 

*  Which  is  the  (lorman’s  Fatherland? 

So  name  to  me  tliat  mighty  land. 

The  Austrian  land  it  sure  must  he. 

With  glory  crowned  and  victory ! 

Oh  no  !  etc. 

*  Which  is  the  German’s  Fatherland? 

So  name  to  me  that  mighty  land, 

Is’t  what  the  Princes’  hollow  theft, 

From  Emperor  and  Emj)ire  reft? 

Oh  no  !  etc. 

‘  Which  is  the  German’s  Fatherland  ? 

So  name  me  finally  that  land  ! 

Wide  as  the  German  free  tongue  springs, 

And  livmns  to  God  in  heaven  sings, 

That  shall  it  be  !  that  shall  it  be  !  that  shall  it  he  ! 
That  land,  brave  Germans,  given  to  thee  ! 
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‘  That  is  the  German's  Fatherland, 

Where  oaths  are  sworn  by  jjrasp  of  hand  ; 

Where  in  all  eyes  clear  truth  doth  shine  ; 

Where  in  warm  hearts  sits  love  benign. 

That  shall  it  be  !  etc. 

*  That  is  the  German’s  Fatherland, 

Where  foreign  folly  scorn  doth  brand  ; 

Where  all  that’s  base  ’neath  hate  must  bend  ; 

W’here  all  that’s  noble  name  we  friend. 

That  shall  it  be  !  that  shall  it  be  ! 

’I'hat  whole,  the  German  land  shall  be ! 

‘  That  whole,  the  German  land  shall  be  ! 

()  G(>d  of  Heaven  !  hither  see  ! 

And  give  us  genuine  German  soul, 

That  we  may  love  it  high  and  whole. 

That  shall  it  be  !  etc.’ 

At  the  settlement  of  public,  aftiiirs  after  Napoleon’s  overthrow, 
constitutions  were  solemnly  promised  to  (dl  the  German  states ; 
but  the  performance  of  that  solemn  promise  was  for  the  most 
part  shamefully  evaded  or  delayed.  Hence  a  deep  feeling  of 
indignation  prevailed.  The  [)eople  had  recovered  independe- 
ence,  and  they  were  now  disapjiointed  in  their  just  expec¬ 
tations.  To  the  old  idea  of  one  Germany  that  of  a  free  Ger¬ 
many  being  annexed,  this  disappointment  could  not  fail  to 
generate  a  dangerous  reaction  of  popular  discontent,  of  which 
the  students  largely  partook  They  had  been  encouraged 
to  combine  against  the  common  enemy ;  and  their  Burschen- 
schafty  which  was  the  form  and  title  of  their  great  associa¬ 
tion,  composed  chiedy  of  the  members  of  the  different  universi¬ 
ties  to  the  number  of  many  thousands  in  the  whole,  madly 
attempted  to  gain  a  new  victory  over  their  ungrateful  princes. 
In  18 Hi  this  body  had  celebrated  at  Jena  the  return  of  peace 
with  general  satisfaction.  The  meeting  closed  with  religious 
cerenu)nies,  and  the  opening  and  concluding  stanzas  of  a 
remarkable  hymn  com|)osed  hv  Professor  Plmann  for  this 
occasion,  show  the  pious  and  united  (jerrnan  character  of  tjds 
meeting. 

‘  T<»  whom  shall  first  our  thanks  be  j>ealed  ? 

’I'o  (ioil’s  most  high  aiul  wondrous  name, 

Who  in  our  shame’s  loim  niiiht  revealed, 

Arose  before  us  all  in  flame, 
ho  blasted  all  our  foes’  disdaining; 

Our  strength  and  beaut v  all  restored  ; 

\\  ho  on  the  stars  for  ever  reinniim. 

Sits  there  from  age  to  age  adored. 
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‘  (  lose  in, — tlie  snored  circle  tliroiiix  now. 

And  raise  the  clash  of  triumph  stron*;; 
h  rom  heart  to  heart,  from  ton»;ue  to  tonj'ue  now, 
liike  li«;htniiij^  send  this  joyful  sonij  : — 

I  he  wonl  that  knits  tuir  bond  for  ever  ; — 

'1  he  piod  no  liend  can  from  us  rend, — 

Xtu*  tyrant  villany  can  sever, — 

Helieve  .’  —  maintain  it  to  the  end  V 

In  the  following  years,  1(S17,  ISIS,  and  ISH),  whilst  the 
governments  nnhaj)|)ily,  instead  of  eonfonning  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  obstinately  resisted  a  liberal  eonstruetion  of  their  own 
engagements;  and  the  students,  now  become  conspirators,  as 
obstinately  j)ersist('d  in  their  d(*sign  to  establish  ‘one  empire,  one 
‘  religion,  freedom  and  ecjuality;’  the  new  constitution  of  this 
great  Burschenschaft  contained  the  following  provisions. 

‘  There  can  he  no  salvation  to  our  heh^rred  (iermany  unless  through 
such  a  free  and  universal  Burschenschaft,  in  which  (iermany’s  nohle^t 
youth  continues  intimately  fraternized,  and  which  shall  always  find  the 
(jymndsliv  schools  its  defence  and  alarm-]M)sts. 

‘  We  will  never  a])])ly  the  word  Fatherland  to  that  state  in  which 
we  were  horn  ;  (iermany  is  our  Fatherland  ;  the  state  in  which  we 
were  horn  is  our  home. 

‘  \\  hen  we  (piit  the  university,  and  are  invested  with  any  otlice, 
he  it  high  or  low,  we  will  fnltil  the  same  honorahlv,  true  to  the  ’prince 
and  Fatherland,  and  in  such  manner  udminister  as  shall  accord  with 
these  ])rincij)les.’ — p.  (i(k 

The  result  of  theoppositionof  thegovcrnments  to  this  tine  move¬ 
ment,  which  under  wise  guidance  might  have  produced  great  things 
for  Germany,  was  most  disastrous,  'fhe  sort  ot  agitation  pursued 
by  the  students  and  tlui  other  rtdormers,  as  w(!  have  s(*en,  was  not 
new';  and  the  unhappy  crime  of  one  of  their  leaders,  Karl  laidwig 
Sand,^whoin  IS  19  murder(‘d  the  Bussian  ( \)unsellor  ot  State,  Von 
Kot'/ebue,  an  active  and  unscrupulous  r>p|)onent  ot  their  prin- 
ciples,  led  to  the  supjiression  ot  the  /Inrscliensrhoft.  I  his  took 
place  in  the  same  year  by  the  decree  ot  tin;  Diet  ot  (lermanv', 
which  declared  all  those  who  should  in  tuture  be  nuunbers  ot 
the  dis([ualiti('{l  to  hold  any  public  otiic’e;  and 

established  a  political  sujiervision  over  tin*  universities.  A  sort 
of  protest  was  solemnly  issued  at  the  time  at  .lena  in  the  (ier- 
man  form  of  a  song,  than  w  hich  we  nunember  few  more  touch¬ 
ing  in  all  the  laments  of  a  defeated  p(*ople. 

‘  w  i:  nriLDKD  oursklvks. 

*  We  hiiilded  mirsolvcs  a  house,  ‘  1  hey  brand  it  as  sinful 

Stately  and  fair,  They  cheat  themselves  sore— 

.\nd  there  in  (iod  contided  The  form  it  may  he  broken  , 

Spite  tempest,  storm,  and  care.  The  love  lives  evermore. 
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*  W’e  lived  tliere  so  trusttul, 
So  friendly,  so  free  ; 

’Twus  luileful  to  the  wicked, 
Such  honest  men  to  see. 


‘  The  form,  that  has  been  broken, 
The  ruins  lie  low  ; 

Vet  what  they  have  discovered 
Is  merely  smoke  and  show. 


"  They  wronged  us,  they  charged  ‘  Our  ribbon  is  severed, 

us  f)l*  black,  red,  and  gold  ; 

With  treason  and  shame.  Yet  (JikI  has  it  jiermitted  ; 

Thev  strove  our  fair  young  free-  A\dio  can  his  will  unbdd  ? 
doni  ,  1^x11  .  « 


To  curse  an.l  t..  .U‘famc.  ‘  ' 

\\  hat  matters  its  tall  ? 

‘  Wdiat  (iod  laid  U])on  us  The  soul  lives  vet  within  us, 

W  as  misunderstood  ;  And  God’s  the  strength  of  all?’ 

Our  unity  excited  — pj).  Df),  IMi. 

Mistrust  e’en  in  the  good. 

Tlu^  general  jieacc  of  Europe  (luring  the  next  ton  years 
tended  to  tran([uiHize  Germany  ;  but  the  French  revolution  of 
ISdO  called  forth  sympathies  which  proved  that  the  Jena 
students  were  right  in  their  declaration  that  the  sjiiiit  of  liberty 
till  liv(‘d  among  them.  The  old  struggles  had  not  been  utt(‘rlv 
vain.  Some  of  the  (Jerman  governments  had  granted  legislative 
assemblies;  and  although  the  popular  cause  had  sulfered  serious 
damag(‘  by  tlu‘  (hd’ection  of  more*  than  one  of  its  b(*st  h'adcus,  as 
for  instance  the  celebrated  (iurres,  it  had  been  favored  bv  the 
triumphs  of  freedom  elsewhere,  as  in  (ireece.  The  lilxuation  of 
that  classical  land  excited  the  warnu'stl'eelings  in  the  universities; 
but  the  young  patriots  must  not  b(‘  involved  in  the  just  reproach 
against  the  sovereigns  of  bhirojie  for  having  turned  that  libera¬ 
tion  too  much  to  the  advantage  of  des])otic  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Accordingly  the  revolution  of  J  uly  found  numerous  sijm- 
jxttliizers  across  the  Hhine,  who  were,  however,  divided  on  the 
great  |)oint  of  Ihench  intervention  in  (ierman  reforms.  The 
maj(»rity  were  wisely  oj)posed  to  such  intervention;  although 
many  j>atriots,  and  especially  many  students,  were  not  sutii- 
cienlly  prudent  either  in  regard  to  tlie  error  of  looking  to  that 
dangerous  su|)j)oit  to  reform,  or  in  the  choice  of  a  titting  tinu*  for 
pressing  any  |)olitical  change.  Hut  we  think  Dr.  Cornelius  has 
not  don(‘  justice  to  the  s|)irit  that  pr(*vailed  at  this  later  ])(*riod 
among  his  countrymen  ;  and  this  is  a  part  of  th(‘  volume  to 
which,  with  sonu*  knowledg(‘  of  (rennans  and  of  Germany,  we 
wi^h  Mr.  llowitt  had  addri'ssed  tin*  corrective  of  his  more 
gt'iuM’ous  opinions.  More  should  have'  Ixhmi  said  ot  the  (‘vcMits 
ot  lSI)(>-d,  or  less  than  is  to  be  found  luae  in  a  single  ])age,  4.")7 ; 
and  we  hope  one  day  to  hav('  a  better  opj)ortunitv  from  Mr. 
llowitt  himsclt,  ot  judging  ot  tin*  true  chai\(cter  ot  the  s(T(ui(J 
political  I’haptm*  ot  the  (uainan  student's  life,  which  that  period 
tormed.  Gt  tin*  third  chapter,  the  period  of  the  threatened 
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l^rencli  war  ot  lS-4(),  Mr.  Ilowitt  giv(‘s  ns  somo  hints;  and  wo 
have  not  the  slightest  douht  that  the  result  of  his  lonutn*  ex- 
j)eiience  he  a  Nindieation  ot  his  tavoritt'  stuchnits  from  the 
too  severe  observations  ol  Dr.  ('ornelius  on  this  |>(»int. 

The  volume  published  by  Mr.  Ilowitt,  has  furnished  mueh 
matter  for  the  foreo'oino*  sketeh  ;  and  if  we  have  sueee(‘d(Ml  in 
presentini;*  tlu‘  reacha*  with  a  satisfaettuv  view  of  the  graver 
oceu|)alions  of  th(‘  (ierman  universities,  manv  thanks  ari'  due  to 
this  volume  and  its  authors,  'fhey  have  also  done  tin*  publie 
good  service  in  preserving  a  record  of  manners  important  to  be 
minutely  descrilM'd  both  for  the  sake  of  the  corn'ctions  which 
are  here  ])roposed  in  some  of  them,  and  for  the  amustammt  of 
the  multitudes  who  naturally  tak(*  an  interest  in  the  o(‘(‘U|)ations 
of  the  youth  ol  any  country.  The  drinkimg  bt>uts,  tlu*  <piarr(*ls 
of  the  (town  and  the  d'own,  the  rows  with  the  pioetor,  not 
ahvays  upon  matters  that  greatly  honor  collegiati*  discretion,  as 
the  foolish  resistance  to  ndute.  trowsers  at  Oxford  sonu'  years  am> 
w  ill  prove,  and  some  other  practice's  more' honor('d  in  tlu'  bn'aeh 
than  in  the  observance,  which  are  still  (piite  common  emuitih 
with  us,  have  their  parallels  Ix'yond  tlie  Ithine.  Mr.  Ilowitt, 
w  ho,  w  ith  the  exeeption  of  one*  unguarded  remark,  bv  no  nu'ans 
undervalues  what  is  good  in  the  amusements  of  ()xford  and 
Cambridge,  and  who  cites  classieal  autlu)ritv  for  their  blots, 
earnestly  warns  the  (ierman  youth  against  tlu'in  ;  but  lu'  as 
earnestly  calls  uj)on  them  to  discard  their  own  similar  follies. 
The  exception  alluded  to  is,  we  think,  worth  a  few'  observations. 
It  occurs  after  IMr.  Ilowitt  has  carefully  (pialifi(*d  his  e(*nsure  of 
what  none  will  deny  to  b(‘  censurable  in  the  habits  of  our 
colle<j:ians :  ‘Making  no  charge  against  tiu*  ereat  numbers  of 
‘  higb-minded  and  gentlemanly  young  men  who  pass  through, 

‘  and  confer  distinction  on  our  universitit's,  wo  allude  only  to 
‘  that  class  and  those  parties,  which  are  not  only  depiett'd  by 
‘  the  Westminster  l^eview,  but  so  tullv’  described  by  the  «*ditor 
‘  of  the  (^uarterlv  Meview,  in  Hefihtold  Didttm' — Dref.  p.  viii. 
I'ollowing  uj)  this  censuri*  with  a  contrast  favorable  to  the 
(ierman  student,  our  author  giv<‘S  to  them  far  too  e.irlusire  a 
share  of*  the  benefits  of  uuiv er.''ily  nurturt',  which  he  do^eribo 
with  so  much  spirit  and  true  eloouence, — as  if  there  can  be  tho 
sliobtest  doubt  of  (dxford  and  (^Jambridge  men  also  |)artaking 
largely  of  them. 

Mu  the  student-life,’  says  he,  ^  which  is  entered  into  as  a  brief 
season  of  ycmthfnl  hilarity,  which  in  this  world  can  come  hut  onn* ;  a 
season  in  w  hich  not  knowledge  is  to  hegallu'red,  hut  lift*  tn  he  enjoyed  ; 
— friendships  for  life  to  he  huilt  nj)  ;  love,  ])eihaps  for  life,  te  he* 
kindled  ;  and  the  spirit  of  ])atriot!sni  to  he  cheri^hed  to  a  degree  which 
no  after-chills  and  opi)ressions  of  ordinary  life  sljall  ever  h'*  able 
utterly  to  extinguish  ;  in  thi'*  lift*  there  is  a  f(*eling  and  a  sentiment  to 
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which  our  sfudent-lifc  is  a  slrauf/er.  It  is  iroin  the  bosom  of  this  life 
that  some  of  the  noblest  poets,  the  profoiimlest  philosophers,  and  the 
most  devoted  patriots  the  world  ever  saw,  have  gone  forth.  It  was 
from  the  heart  of  this  life  that  Theodore  K«>rner  sprang,  for  the  cause 
of  his  eoiiiilry  and  mankind,  and  sung,  and  fought,  and  dieil  ;  it  was 
from  this  that  (loethe  and  Schiller,  Hautf  and  Tieck,  and  a  thousand 
others,  have  issued  to  glorify  valor,  or  consecrate  patriotism,  or  beautify 
llu*  retrions  of  the  human  soul  by  their  songs  and  their  imaginative 
])rose.  It  was  from  this  that  the  whole  body  of  ardent  youth  arose, 
and  (putting  their  Kneips  and  their  Chores,  called  on  their  country  to 
re-assert  its  liberty,  to  drive  out  its  foes,  and,  at  the  people’s  head, 
fought  \N  ith  the  spirit  (»f  the  ancient  heroes,  and  chased  from  their  soil 
for  ever  the  tyrant  and  overrunner  of  humbled  Kurope.’ — Cref.  ]>.  ix.' 


I'o  say  nothing;  of  the  noble  ScJuller  having;  come  out  of  the 
thrahloin  of  a  military  academy,  not  out  of  a  free  university, 
and  readily  admitting  all  their  burning  patriotism  to  be  their 
own,  for  the  absence  of  danger  IVom  our  homes  for  many  years 
has  left  us  less  occasion  for  that  virtue,  we  claim  a  full  moiety  of 
the  cr(‘dit  here  given  to  the  German  students  for  capability  of 
college /’/7V/n/.s7//y>.s',  and  for  the  rational  ^  enjoyment  of  life’  in 
our  own  young  countrymen.  'I’he  cpiest  of  love  adventures,  too, 
by  the  Isis  and  the  C-am,  is  not  (piite  a  desperate  game ;  and 
all  hough  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  some  social  changes 
then*,  as  already  intimated,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  scholastic 
improvcMnents  which  the  Ciermans  have  adopted,  and  some  wltlc/i 
thetj  still  being  received  at  Oxford  and  Oambridge,  the 

roll  of  our  lamous  college  men  is  not  so  meagre  that  we  should 
b(‘  ashamed  to  com|)ar(‘  their  names  with  those  of  the  lu  st  ol 
our  nt‘ighbors.  Milton  and  Byron,  Locke  and  Xewton,  Selden, 
Biuitley,  and  Borson,  Bitt,  Fox,  and  (kinning,  stand  forth  in  the 
world  as  somewhat  strong  proofs  that  our  universities  are  not 
absolut(‘ly  incaj)able  of  producing  great  poets,  great  philoso- 
]>hers,  great  scholars,  and  great  statesmen. 

Dr.  Goriu'lius  speaks  with  more  reserve  of  our  universities,  in 
the  remarkable  cha|)ter  with  which  this  book  concludes;  and 
in  whieli  lu*  points  out  the  great  superiority  of  Ids  own  over 
those  ot  I’rance  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  suj)plying  the  students 
with  t(‘aehers,  and  to  the  assembhme  of  teachers  and  learners  ol 
ah  tne  sciences  m  one  sjiot.  The  fixed  stipend  to  the  protessor 
b(‘ing  aidi'd  by  the  students’  contributions,  excites  exactly  that 
suitabU'  attention  on  both  sides  which  is  lUM'ded  to  make  the 
one  lecture  well  and  tiu*  other  attend  well  to  the  leclnre.  In 
branee,  on  the  contrary,  the  system  of  giving  the  professors  high 
salari(‘s  without  reepdring  payment  from  the  ])upils,  has  umpi  's- 
tionably  had  the  etlect,  with  some  brilliant  excejitions,  ot 
rtMidering  both  idle  and  inattentive.  'I'he  same  system  in  the 
case  (^1  many  ot  the  pn'itessorsldps  in  Faigland  has  nncpics- 
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tionably  also  had  tlie  same  consequences;  and  it  was  not 
without  leason  that  Adam  ^'mitll  recommondt‘d  the  contrary 
method  now  so  well  established  in  Germany. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point  oi*  superioritv,  he  says  with 
some  truth  as  to  brance,  that  whilst  ‘  then' are,  jierhaps,  twenty 
‘  miserable  taeulti(‘s  scattered  over  the  whole  surface  of  loanee, 

‘  there  is  nowhere  a  genuine  home  for  scienci',’  j).  4()4.  Ibit  iii 
(iermany  more  than  that  number  ol  universities  are  completely 
turnislied  in  every  branch  ot  learniiiix,  and  in  evtuy  seientitic  {\v- 
j)artnu‘nt.  A  considerable  deduction  must,  of  course,  be  made 
from  this  reproach  lor  the  concentration  in  Ihiiis  of  all  that  the 
wisest  can  teach,  however  doubtful  it  may  be,  whether  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  that  university  vire  not,  in  other  respects,  in  a  great 
degree,  without  the  advantages  so  well  assured  to  (German 
students. 

d ht'  songs  of  the  (bunians  are,  of  coursi',  attractivt'  to  Mr. 
Ilowitt,  as  time  out  of  mind  they  have  been  to  our  forefathers, 
whether  in  gay  or  in  serious  moods.  The  somewhat  irnwerent 
song  of  the  Pojw  and  the  Sultan,  given  by  Mr.  Ilowitt  (p. 
has  supplied  us  with  an  amusing  example  of  the  attractiveness 
of  German  melody  and  wit  to  English  ears.  A  few  weeks 
before  reading  the  song  in  the  Student-Iafe,  we  heard  it  well  sung 
in  a  fine  old  manor  house  in  Sussex.  And  besides  the  specimens 
scatt(*red  |)lentifully  over  the  volume,  th(*re  is  one  chapter  ex- 
pressly  dedicated  to  this  to|)ic,  w  hich  will  afford  a  fair  exam|)le 
of  the  peculiar  train  of  thought,  and  of  the  original  style  of  Dr. 
Cornelius,  and  of  the  merits  and  denuM  its  of  the  translation. 

‘  Traverse  the  w  hole  territeay  of  fierniaiiy,’  says  the  author,  ‘  every 
where,  in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  thou  wilt  hear  (iernian  songs. 

'  M  hat  is  the  fh'riuan’s  fatherland  ? 

So  name  me,  finally,  that  land  ! 

Far  as  the  (ierman’s  free  tongue  s])rings, 

And  hymns  to(iod  in  heaven  sings, 

That  shall  it  be,  while  sun  d(»th  shine  ! 

That  land,  brave  (ierman,  call  it  thine  ! 

‘  Serious  and  deep  feeling  are  characteristic  traits  of  the  (Jerman, 
and  mav,  indeed,  distinguish  his  character,  so  variously  modified  as  it 
is,  amid  all  the  divisions  of  the  (Jerman  race,  and  by  its  manifold  points 
<!f  'contact  w  ith  its  foreign  boundary  neighbours.  1'hus  becoming 
tinged  with  so  many  colors,  be  w  ho  has  the  skill  t(»  clear  the  (►riginal  from 
its  foreign  mixtures  will  continually  find  it  lying  as  the  one  gnuind 
color,  which  alwavs  remains  the  same.  lo  this  depth  and  sincerity  of 
feeling,  the  songs  and  ]>oetry  of  the  (lermans  are  a  neei'ssity.  As  to 
the  man — when  all  the  chords  of  bis  heart  are  shaken  by  some  mighty 
sorrow  ;  when  they  threaten  io  rend  astinder  under  tlu'  excess  of  agony 
—  as  then  to  him  comes  a  flood  of  tears  as  a  relief ;  which,  a^  it  ware. 
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c-..n,l,i.,o,s  tl.e  eontonding  feelings  of  Ins  internal  beino  and  amalon.  . 

tlunn  u<tb  tbe  most  ..eutral  body-water  ;  so  song  nresmiu  Se^f 

me.bc.ne  t,,  prevent  us  from  succn.nbing  beneath  .ur.  verwl 

feeling,  winch  the  sufferer  would  fain  clothe  in  «„r  •  ‘i"""" 

Words  to()  ])(K»r  to  ronrosont  Viti  i  i  i  ^nds  all 

1  .  1.  ^  III.  ,  ,  .  Aature  lias  lent  tlio  ovo 

r'ic'  r  ""ri'  i- 

sense,  through  which  the  fibres  of  his  V.ral.r'4..'\nst  mt"N-‘’h'^^^^  “r"-'''''' 
fS;:-.-..;. .  -i--"th  •  mos}":.;;: 

to  his'lahor;  iTj  simV  wl  ile  heualrh  lie  goes 

l-e  has  conclnde.1  he  n  t  .  ^sm":.! 

rLuLf -  -- 

.lees  =di  honor  to  the  u.naiu::."::; 

I.anies) . T  h  0  ,  1.  Z  "  (singing  com. 

1>I.‘  airs  sprea.l  the,,. selvTr  n^J^  " 

means  in  (Jermanv  cin  you  si  so.-  ^  l’‘'"l’l.“»  .'"<1  by  nootl.er 

as  through  .he  ..U'hmi  ..f  "  ^  'T 

l|lace.  yon  have  different  songs.  .  '’'"X'he  inn“."“’',l 

iiiiicli,  till*  carofreo  N'oiin.r  vitil]  ivv  i  i . 1  he  \ouii^  siiiir 

all.  .  .  .  .  Md.,  s.:X  lUl  .  /  l'^''-l‘ai>s,  most 

soiigs,  S(.  that  the  St.ideiit  cii'i  he'in, 'i  '■'‘‘I'  eollections  of 

al-le  the  mon.ent.  He  finds  here  •  sT 

and  to  er  ery  mood  .'.f  iniid."'  **  ‘-‘''‘‘.•y  .'ccasion, 

now  live  so  «railv  and  i  ’  hir  most  of  tliosi*  wlio 

Miavssioii  of  "labors  loaded  will**  ^  imiversify,  lirinirs  an  arduous 
ev.T.  leaving  as  th^dr  retla  ^ 

able  to  benetU  their  fellow  pnrtioii  of  truth,  and  of  haviiiir  been 

•'.lags  which  ca.;  o.d?I.::::'X.;.  .l-ose 

that  very  aeiauiiit  the  fullest  fl  Imt  which  are,  on 

""l'»'„.v  so  far  as  -.t  le-  'f  ,  '>>»st  often  extend  their 

“■-1  .i-yless  life.  '  The  s',,  m  T.  X''  *''T  "“''''"O'  “  solemn, 

entered  on  t|,e  more  serio,m^',nth  ''il',1’'’ accompany  him  who  has 
able  t(»  briui;  him  back  for  »  >  **  existence,  and  their  melodv  is 

„a  f,..ck  for  a  moment,  now  and  then,  into  the  drean.s 

■  . . .  . . 
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ot  his  young  years.  With  a  song  of  sorrow  the  student,  too,  follows 
to  the  grave  the  brother  who  departed  this  life,  and  then  turns  from 
the  image  of  death,  and  rejoices  that  he  yet  longer  can  enjoy  the  hapi)V 
Ihirschen  period.’ — pp. 

Those  songs  are  very  niiinerous,  and  many  of  tluMVi  are 
published  in  (icnnany.  ^Ir.  llowitt  has  selected  thirty-four, 
which  are  aeconij)anied  in  his  hook  hy  nnisie  for  the  Piano- 
Forte;  the  tntnslotlou  is  yeiy  haj)pily  adapted  to  the  noti‘s. 
with  which  llie  (ierinan  text  is  also  giyen.* 


*  In  order  to  justify  the  more  stronsj^ly  our  ])raise  of  Mr.  llowitt’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  these  soiiijfs,  we  shall  examine  some  ot>jeeti(»ns  made  to  parts  of  his 
version  of  one  of  them — tftr.  Sirord  Soiitf  of  Koriicr  ;  and  we  have  seldom 
read  so  reckless  a  specimen  of  the  abusive — hy  courtesy  oidy  to  he  called 
criticism — as  in  the  article  in  the  7V/n(’.vof  the  L’tUh  oft  )et.on  {\\v  Sfndntt’I/if'fy 
in  which  those  ohjeetions  arc  to  he  found.  The  fittest  rebuke  to  the 
writer  of  that  article  will  he  to  show  into  what  surprising  errors  he  has 
himself  fallen,  whilst  imputing  the  grossest  ignorance  to  anotlier  as  much 
his  superior  as  the  language  of  his  vituperation  exci'cds  the  usual  meaMire 
of  even  bitter  comment.  So  Inconsiderately,  indeed,  has  tliis  violent 
attack  been  put  together,  that  after  giving  one  stan/a  of  tlie  single  .Ming 
selected  as  a  speeiuum  of  wretched  translation,  the  writer,  in  the  midst  »)f 
his  remarks  on  another  stan/a,  not  only  returns  to  the  former  by  im're 
carelessness,  hut  he  also  then*  inserts  as  an  iiujirovement,  a  version  of  his 
own  which  iictiially  justifies  Mr.  llowitt’s.  We  give  the  original  ami  all 
the  versions  together;  copying  the  (Jerman  from  the  Sfiifij/ort  edition 
of  Ilkdd,  which  Mr.  llowitt  has  folio wetl,  hut  to  which  the  writer  in  the 
Tiinra  prefers  variations  made,  as  he  alleges,  hy  a  London  editor,  M.  Klauer- 
Klattowsky. 

The  original  of  Kiirncr. 

‘  Wohlauf !  ihr  kcckcn  Streiter  ! 

Wohlauf!  ihr  deutschen  Ixeiter  ! 

Wird  euch  das  Her/  nieh  warm? 

Nehmt’s  Liehchen  in  den  Arm.’ 

Mr.  llowitt’s  'J'ranslation. 

‘  On,  on,  ye  brave  contenders  ! 

Ye  (ierinan  true  defenders  ! 

And  if  }/onr  /tcorts  Ur  rold^ 

The  loved  one  them  hold 

Which  the  writer  in  the  'rimes  calls  ‘shocking  disHgureinent  ’  and  ‘  halder- 
da.sh,’  himself  modestly  proposing  to  substitute  for  it  the  following  version 

‘  U'e/l  n/»,  ye  fop-ehiders  f 

Well  op,  ye  (lerman  riders  ! 

Oh  !  grows  not  each  heart  warm. 

The  loved  one  on  his  arm  ?’ 

X^ow  respecting  this  ioijo’oved  version,  wc  do  very  eonlidetitly  appeal  to 
the  jmlgment  of  the  writer’s  (ierouiu  authority,  M.  KlaiU’r-KIattowsky,  lli.at  it 
(h»es  oot  correctly  translate  the  original  ;  and  there  is  not  a  critic  in  any  one 
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Other  interesting  parts  of  tliis  book  are  tlie  stories  of  indi¬ 
viduals  obviously  taken  from  real  life.  Anion"  these  vve  regret 


of  the  Imndri'd  pcriodio-ils  of  Loudon  but  will  say  that  Mr,  llowitt’s  is  in- 
compafablv  the  inort'  |)ot'tical  as  well  as  the  more  correct  of  the  two. 

‘  Wolilauf  ’  is  translated  better  by  ‘  on,  on,*  than  by  tlie  cnrioiisly  unbapj^y 
])brase  of  well  up.  ‘Streitcr  is  far  worse  rendered  by  tbe  neolon'isni,  /)/»'- 
(‘hitlers, — a  term  only  a]>|>llcal)le  to  unruly  scliool-boys,  than  by  ‘  contenders.’ 
‘  Reiter’  bas  no  more  to  do  with  riders  in  this  stanza,  than  tbe  (lorman  Hus¬ 
sars  have  with  those  riders  whose  ‘  names,  wcii^bt,  and  colors  ’  riii"  in  our 
ears  at  a  horse-race. 

Rut  there  is  no  end  to  the  reviewer’s  blundering,  llavin"  dismissed  the 
stanza,  he  introduces  into  the  midst  of  his  notice  of  asubscipient  one,  n  third 
version  thus, 

‘  'I'lie  literal  meaninjr  of  (he  words  which  he  (Mr.  llowitt)  has  rendered 


is  this- 


‘  And  if  your  hearts  be  cold, 
The  loved  one  to  them  hold,’ 

‘  ( I  rows  not  your  heart  warm  ? 
'I'ake  the  loved  on  your  arm.’  ’ 


Now  this  thirtl  version,  althoUQfh  certaiidy  not  so  trood  in  point  of  style  as 
Mr,  llowitt’s,  ijives  his  meaniu"’  to  the  orijrinal,  and  exhil»its  the  con- 
sisteney  of  his  judicious  assailant  in  a  light  sutficiently  ridiculous.  The 
disfortition  of  his  criticism  on  this  occasion  also,  as  will  easily  be  snp[mscd, 
has  made  no  small  nonsense  of  other  portions  of  it. 

Ibit  worse  remains  to  be  noticed.  This  writer  attacks  another  stanza  .as  a 
*  Itnrer  deep*  in  the  Uou'cst  deep'* — .as  rend  ting  and  as  containing  ‘.a 
brutal  .ami  butcherly  burh'sqiie,’  in  the  term  marrow. 

In  this  instance,  the  origin.al  of  Kbrner  is  the  injunction  of  the  soldier  to 
his  sword  mit  to  be  impatient. 

‘  Rleib  tloeh  im  engen  Stiibchen, 
as  willst  ilu  bier,  mein  Liebchen  ! 

Uleib  still  in  K.ammerlein  ; 

Hleib,  bald  hoi’  ich  dich  ein.’ 

.^Ir.  llowilt,  familiar  .as  he  must  be  with  our  old  ballads,  had  not,  in  his 
brief  sojourn  by  the  Xeckar,  forgotten  the  Braes  of  Yarrow.  Accordingly 
from  the 

‘  Rusk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonnie,  bonnie  bride. 

Rusk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow 

he  took  a  suitable  W(»ril  for  the  Lielwhen  of  the  German,  .and  translates  the 
whole  stanza  thus  : 

‘  Walt  in  thy  chamber  narrow, 

^Vhat  wouldst  thou  here,  my  marrow 
W.alt  in  thy  eh.amber,  wait  ; 

1  ’ll  fetch  thee,  ere  ’tis  late.’ 

(.\>mpared  with  which  lines,  wc  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  the  follow¬ 
ing  ‘  improvement '  of  the  writer  in  the  Times  to  be  exceedingly  bad. 

‘  Wait  in  thy  narrow  chamber. 

Nor  think,  sweet  love,  to  elamber. 

^\  ail  in  ,lhy  little  room, 

To  fetch  thee  soon  1  *//  i'ome.' 
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to  be  unable  to  extract  tlie  iiiciuoir  of  Stark  (|)|).  ;370— 3S8\  or 
at  least  his  very  strikiujr  letter  to  his  faithless  Kinilv.  'fhe 


1  lie  Itfiliyiscd  ^vo^ds  will  siig'^cst  ()l>jcctions  t'lioiiph  to  tills  iu)tril»lo  ‘  iui- 
provtMiient’  upon  Mr.  Howilt  ,  and  the  hnitul  nud  hutchrrlu  burirsifiie  im¬ 
puted  to  the  oldhallad  expression  ‘  marrow,'  has  its  source  .solelv  in  the  eoaiM' 
iniaj^ination  of  the  critic. 

Another  retort  arises  upon  the  following  iiassaijc,  which  w*e  take  literally 
from  the  Times, 

^  In  the  next  verse  the  force  of  the  last  line, 

‘  Als  ineine  liebe  llraut,’ 

is  sadly  impaired  by  omittinrr  the  initial  m  in  the  second  word.  There  is  all 
the  diflerence  in  the  world  between  ‘  a  beloved  bride  ’  and  ‘  my  beloved 
bride.'  We  wonder  whether  it  was  Dr.  Cornelius  or  William  llowitt  that 
had  the  impudence  to  take  this  liberty  with  the  text  of  Kbrner.  We  consitler 
such  tricks  or  ne£>li"e]ice  intolerable.  That  ours  is  the  correct  version  we 
infer  ffirst  from  internal  evidence,  and  next  from  the  concurrence  id  two 
editions,  one  of  them  superintended  by  M.  Klauer- Klattowsky. 

‘  As  if  thou  w’crt  allied, 

To  me,  a  lovely  bride,’ 

is  a  poor  dilution  of  the  fervor  with  which  the  sohlier  addresses  his  swonl. 

‘  Hetrothed  ’  (getraut),  not  ^allied,’  is  the  word.  This  w’ere  better, 

‘  Hetrothed  by  my  side, 

The  soldier’s  lovely  bride.* ' 

Now  it  so  happens  that  a  third  edition  of  Kdrner’s  works,  printed  at  Stutt¬ 
gart,  in  18»‘3d,  as  well  as  a  sixth  published  at  Berlin  andSteltins  under  the  care 
of  the]>oet’s  father,  liebeforeus,  the  text  of  which  (not  ‘version,’ as  the  profound 
Aristarchus  has  it)  may  safeU’  be  set  against  a  London  edition,  even  if  superin¬ 
tended  by  M.  Klauer-Klattowsky,  as  doiditless  that  respectable  professor  will 
allow  ;  and  in  these  genuine  German  editions  it  is  n/s  vine,  not  meine,  liebe 
Brant.  Our  own  inference  from  the  context,  too,  ilid’ers  inueli  from  that  of 
the  writer  in  the  Times  ;  for  seeing  that  the  preceiling  line  has  the  pronoun 
ui/r  to  give  the  ])roper  point  of  atlection  to  the  whole  passage,  and  which 
Mr.  Ilow'itt  has  cartTully  preserved,  we  as  much  ]>refer  the  eine  of  the  (Jer- 
nian  editions  to  M.  Klauer-Klattowsky’s  meine,  as  wt*  ilo  the  abused  transla¬ 
tion  to  the  psendo-inifo’ovement  of  the  writer  in  the  'rimes. 

'I'lie  poem  in  <|uestion,  Kiirner’s  Sword  Sony,  is  consitlered  obscure  to 
Germans,  as  it  well  might  be,  seeing  that  it  was  written  in  a  bivouac,  with¬ 
out  revision,  shortly  betVirc  the  ])oet  received  his  <leath-W(>und  on  the  field  of 
battle.  It  consists  of  sixteen  stanzas,  of  which  the  writer  in  tin*  'Times  «h»es 
not  venture  to  attack  more  than  seven.  How  jnstiliahle  the  attack  is  may  be 
inferretl  from  our  notice  of  the  criticism  upon  f«»ur  <»f  them.  ’I'he  observations 
uj)on  the  other  three  are  not  a  whit  more  decorous ;  aiul  .«:earrely  less  hyper¬ 
critical.  c  gi'’c  the  original  with  both  translations,  confident  that  the 
reader  will  have  little  diflieulty  in  determining  which  is  to  be  ]*refVrred,  that 
of  Mr.  llowitt  or  that  of  the  prosaic  writer  in  the  'Times, 

Kdn.Ni-n.  Mu.  llowiTT.  Tiif.  Timus. 

Du  Schwert  an  meiner  ‘Sword  on  my  left  rcclin-  My  sword  on /e/?  reclin- 
Linken,  i'*tr» 

Was  s<dl  dein  heiteres  M'hat  means  thy  clear  What  means  thy  joyous 
Blinken  eyi's  beaming ?  shining? 

Schaiist  mieh  so  freund-  Thou ‘lookst  with  love  on  Thou  beamst  on  me  so 
lich  an,  me,  kind,  ^ 

Hab’  meine  Lust  daran.’  And  I  have  joy  in  thee.'  Delight  therein  I  find.’ 


,  J 
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stiuleiits’  suninicr  aiul  winter  excursions  in  tlie  neighborhootl  ol 
Heidelberg  are  sin«j;idarly  pleasiin^,  and  not  a  little  characteris- 


Kouneu. 

‘  Midi  trU"t  dn  wackrer 
Kdtrr, 

Drum  Mink  idi  auch  so 
lidtor, 

Bin  frdcn  Mannes  wdir ; 
Das  fmit  dcm  Sdovcrtc 
sdir.’ 

‘Der  IJodizeitmor^cn 


Mil.  How  ITT. 

‘  A  soldier  bears  me 
dearly, . 

Hence  beam  I  forth  so 
cheerly. 

I  am  a  free  man’s  dioicc. 

Which  makes  the  sword 
rejoice.’ 

‘  Fast  dawns  the  marriage 
tide.’ 


The  Times. 

‘  A  rider  bold  doth  bear 
me  ; 

Hence  beams  serene  too 
share  me, 

A  freeman’s  guard  am  I, 

Which  gives  the  sword 
great  Jog." 

‘  The  bridal  morn  "rows 
»  ^ 


In  all  the  fiery  vituperation  which  accompanies  these  itupror'emeuts\  we 
have  been  able  to  discover  a  just  foundation  for  one  correction  only.  The 
word  traut  in  the  last  stanza  but  two  is  certainly  cipiivocal ;  and  Kdrner 
pr<d»ably  used  it  in  the  sense  adopted  by  the  writer  in  the  'J'iuies.  Mr. 
Howilt's  slip  is,  however,  venial,  compared  w’ith  the  ridiculous  exaggeration 
of  his  assailant,  to  wliom  W’c  shall  do  rigorous  justice  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  by  closing  this  note  with  the  passage  itself  in  which  he  has  expressed 
bis  indignation  forsooth,  and  his  grief! 

‘  It  is  with  pain,’  (juoth  he,  ^and  grief,  almost  with  tears  in  our  eyes  (we 
solemnly  protest  this  is  no  exaggeration)  that  we  transcribe  this  beastly  de¬ 
secration  of  one  of  the  most  solemn  stanzas  in  this  most  sublime  compo¬ 
sition.  [Here  follow\s  in  tlie  Times  the  above-mentioned  interpolation.! 
How  magnilicently  the  allegory  is  here  carried  out,  the  eyes  of  poet 
and  reader  being  ever  strained  on  the  sword-bride.  What  vulgar  ]no- 
fanity,  what  Visigothic  recklessness,  does  this  ‘  mirror  of  translators’  exhibit! 
Yet  a  little  reflection  might  have  suggested  to  him  a  suitable  version  ;  thus^ 
for  instance,  he  has  the  impudence  to  render  by  the  w’ords  ‘  in  all  her  pride  !’ 
i^uousque  tandem  ?  This  w’ould  be  a  correct  version, 


‘  Rut  Ood  betrothes  the  bride 
Upon  the  dexter  side.’ 

or  as  conveying  the  spirit  more  forcibly, 

‘  Rut  Hod  betrothes  tlie  brand 
Upon  the  brave  right  liand  ’  ’  !  ! ! 

To  these  we  could  have  added  other  errors,  such  for  instance  as  cataleptic 
h>r  eabdectic,  with  misspellings  of  (.jerman  words,  and  misreadings  of  Knglish 
ones.  Rut  enough,  we  apprehend,  has  been  said  to  justify  our  opinion  in 
favor  of  ]Mr.  llowitt.  If  further  satisfaction  bo  wished,  the  reader  will  find 
it  by  referring  to  Rlaekwood’s  Magazine  for  lfl22,  p.  58o,  for  a transla¬ 
tion  of  this  song ;  and  the  remark  in  a  note  to  that  version,  ‘  that  this  wild 
song  is  so  completely  (tcrman  as  almost  to  be  nntranslatenhle  into  English,’ 
induces  us  to  add,  that  it  is  a  considerable  merit  in  Mr.  llowitt  to  have  given 
it  far  more  correctly  than  the  flowing  and  spirited  verses  in  Rlackw’ood  have 
done. 


A  story  is  told  of  the  source  of  this  attack,  which,  if  true,  wdll  account  for 
Us  extraordinarily  incorrect  English.  A  degenerate  (icrman  is  said  to  have 
composed  it  ;  and  we  regret  to  add,  an  Knglish  writer  whose  own  transla- 
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tic;  iiud  tiiithtul,  ;is  luany  iin  IjU^lish  travolK'r  on  thi*  |{l\in(' 
and  Nfckar  will  renioinbor.  'rin*  inflanoholy  talc*  ol*  jxx)!-  I)i»‘hl 
(|).  143),  witli  tliost*  ot  Krnsonsti(M*n  and  Avonsh'lx'n  (|>p.  ‘J13 
to  ‘217),  utrord  exotdlont  lessons  a;:;ainst  nnleeliinj;'  praetioal 
jokes  and  duelling*. 

The  nninerous  engravings  with  which  the  volume  is  adorned 
strike  ns  as  having  one  general  fault.  4'he  stmltmts  an*  t(x> 
old ;  which  may  have  arisen  from  tlu'ir  lx‘ing  taken  from  ( ler- 
inan  plates,  executed  when  the  age  of  admission  to  tin*  univer¬ 
sities  was  usually  more  advanced  than  it  is  now.  Men/.(*l* 
complains  bitterly  of  this  clonu/e ;  and  Mr.  llowitt  should  have 
caught  its  s[)irit  tor  his  drawings. 

In  closing  our  remarks  on  the  Stndeiit-TJf\  Nvhich  wc*.  have* 
vindicated  with  great  satisfaction  from  unworthy  assailants,  w(' 
are  hound  to  notice  freely  its  (h*fects.  \V  ith  a  litth*  more  care, 
it  would  have  been  a  valuahh*  and  most  interesting  ( ‘hristmas 
gift  at  ev(‘ry  grammar  seh(x>l  in  kaigland  ;  and  with  all  its 
faults,  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  lx*  popular,  'fhe  inaccu¬ 
racies  of  the  translation  an*  numerous;  and  tlu*.  mon*  to  hi*  re¬ 
gretted,  inasmuch  as  in  the  portions  of  the  work  ujxm  which 
sullicient  pains  have  been  bestowed,  the  success  has  been  com- 
pleti*.  To  the  foolish  suggestion  that  the  hix)k  cannot  Ix^ 
genuine,  hut  that  Air.  Howitt,  as  many  writ(‘rs  have  before  him, 
has  emj)lov(*(l  a  foreign  guise  to  veil  the  creature  of  his  fancy, 
we  are  constrained  to  reply  with  regret,  that  tlu;  (tcnudnlsm  ot 
the  hook  is  far  too  obvious.  There  are  other  s|)ots  in  it  hesid(*s 
careless  translations ;  and  which  are  the  results  of  too  much 
haste.  We  heartily  wish,  and  exj)ect,  that  there  may  he  a  call 
for  new  editions  of  the  work,  with  which  ot  (‘ourse  thesis 
blemishes  will  disapj)ear. 


lions  liavc  received  indiifji’ent  criticism  in  the  periodical  pri'ss,  undertook  tlie 
unirracious  task  of  conveying  the  article  to  an  ordinary  purveyor  ot  the 
Times. 


We  repeat  the  anecdote  in  the  sincere  hope  that  it  will  have  a  suitable 
disclaimer,  and  the  article  itself  a  frank  apology,  hy  whomsoi.’ver  it  was 
written. 


Die  Deutsche  Litcratur,  von  W.  Menzcl,  vol.  Iv.  p.  71.  Id3<». 
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Art.  VMI.  lifissiu  under  Sir  holds  t  hr  First:  translatrd  from  thr  (irrntdn. 
HvCaim  ain  Anthony  C.  SiKUfJNd  :  Loiuloii :  Jnlm 

Murray,  Alln’iiiarlo  8tivct.  1841. 

A'r  a  vorv  (‘arly  period  of  the  middle  a^es,  when  (^ooslaii- 
tiiiople  was  to  a  certain  extent  the  centre  of  civilization  for 
lairope  and  Asia,  tliere  apj)earcd  some  rude  foreip;ners  on  tin* 
hanks  of  tiu*  Hosphorns,  in  canoes  curiously  manufactured  tioin 
sinole  tr(*es,  otferin^  for  sale  slaves,  furs,  hides,  honey,  and 
bees’  wax.  Their  aspect  was  savage,  and  their  language  Sclavo- 
nian.  It  turned  out,  upon  impiiry,  that  they  were  subjects  to 
the  great  duke,  or  chagaii,  or  czar  of  the  Russians,  who  ruled 
over  a  popidation  scanty  in  ]>roj)ortk)n  to  his  territorv ;  the 
ca|)itals  of  which  were  two  large  camps  or  fairs,  called  Aovo- 
gorod  and  Kiow,  formed  in  the  most  convenient  locations  for 
the  purposes  cither  of  commerce  or  war.  d’he  efleminate  Cnecks 
received  their  commodities,  and  gave  tluun  back  in  exchange  tht‘ 
corn,  wine,  oil,  and  other  productions  of  climates  more  accessible 
to  the  sun  than  their  own  frozen  regions.  Trade  began,  and  with 
trade  cu})idity  augmented.  Piracies  instructed  almost  all  the 
nations  around  the  Scandinavian  j)eninsula,  that  might  made 
right,  and  that  they  were  born  for  battle  and  plunder.  Some  of 
the  independent  vikingr  or  sea-kings  had  exacted,  from  a  poor 
but  ])rimitive  tribe  on  the  Ladoga,  sundry  tributes  in  tlie  slnipe 
of  white  s(piirrel-skins :  those  who  ]niid  saluted  those  who  re¬ 
ceived  them  with  the  ap|)ellation  of  \  arangians,  or  Corsairs  : 
and  th(‘se  last  kindly  protected^  or,  in  plainer  and  truer  words, 
both  ruled  and  roblu'd  the  weaker  barbarians  within  their  reach. 
About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  Rurik  carved  out  a  real 
and  substantial  monarchy  after  the  most  ap|)roved  fashion,  llis 
brothers  extended  his  influence,  and  assisted  him  to  found  a 
dynasty  which  reigned  above  seven  hundred  years.  The  sons 
ot  this  chieftain  acipiired  the  s]>acious  provinces  of  Aloscow, 
and  the  lands  lying  from  the  Paltic  and  Ikirvsthenes  to  the 
sixtieth  degn^e  of  northern  latitude.  Alany,  if  not  most  of  their 
inhabitants,  were  perha|)s  Fennick  in  their  earliest  origin  ;  but 
all  were  poor,  hardy,  covetous,  ignorant,  indisposed  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  ever  ready  for  any  scheme  of  spoliation.  Their  traders, 
having  once  tracked  a  way  to  the  (iolden  Horn,  began  the  game 
which  was  to  iT*(piire  a  thousand  years  for  its  accomplishment: 
and  which  ])ossibly  we  may  liv('  to  see  concluded.  4  hev  lu>ted 
for  the  glorious  metropolis  belwc{‘n  the  hnixine  and  the  Pro- 
pontjs.  4  heir  cxpcdllious  re|)eatcdly  assailed  the  Ryzantine 
empire.  I  here  wvro.  four  tremendous  incursions  niacU*  within  a 
couple  of  centuries.  Nicephorus  forfeited  liis  name  in  resisting 
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one  of  them;  hut  the  heroic  John  Zimisces  viiuhcated  thewroin^s 
of  lhili;*aria,  aiul  the  imperial  throne.  8uatoslof  had  subdued 
the  nations  from  the  Danube  to  the  Wolga,  ami  added  them  to 
his  patrimonial  grand  dukedom,  llis  manners  may  remind  us 
of  what  the  Cossacks  are  still ;  for  he  always  slept  wrapped  up 
in  a  [bearskin  on  the  grouiul,  with  a  satldle  for  his  pillow,  and 
broiled  or  roasted  horseflesh  for  his  most  luxurious  diet.  The 
sovereign  of  the  city  of  Constantine,  then  as  now,  tampered 
with  the  Muscovite  monster;  sometimes  bribing,  sometimes 
cheating,  and  only  consistent  in  maintaining  a  perpetual  liatred 
of  that  power,  which  was  destined  to  be  so  deeply  feared.  For 
the  present,  however,  as  already  intimated,  the  prize  seemed 
rescued  from  his  grasp,  ^^evertheless,  it  has  ever  since  been 
asserted  and  believed,  as  (iibbon  from  the  best  authority  tells 
us,  ‘  that  an  equestrian  statue  in  the  square  of  Taurus  was 
^  secretly  inscrilxHl  with  a  pro[)hecy,  how  (he  Russians,  in  the 
*■  last  days,  should  hecowe  masters  of  Coustautiuople.  In  our  own 
^  time,  a  Russian  armament,  instead  of  sailing  from  the  Borys- 
‘  thenes,  has  circumnavigated  the  continent  of  F^urope;  and  the 
‘  Turkish  capital  has  been  threatened  by  a  squadron  of  strong 
‘  and  lofty  ships  of  war,  each  of  which,  with  its  naval  science 
‘  and  thunderiim  artillery,  could  have  sunk  or  scattered  a  him- 

*  died  canoes,  such  as  those  of  their  ancestors.  Perhaps  the 
^  present  generation  may  yet  hehold  the  fnlfdment  of  a  prediction, 

*  of  which  the  style  is  unambiguous,  and  the  date  uufiuestiouable.* 
Olga,  the  mother  of  Suatislof,  the  jirecursor  to  subsequent 
Catherines  and  Elizabeths,  had  received  Christian  baptism  in 
the  year  955;  and  whatever  degree  of  sincerity  may  be  attached 
to  her  conversion,  it  is  sufliciently  manifest  that  she  did  her 
utmost  to  improve  her  wretched  fellow-countrymen.  She  con¬ 
structed  bridges  over  several  rivers;  opened  various  good  roails 
into  distant  districts ;  and  introducc'd  an  amount  of  social  order 
not  despicable  for  the  days  in  which  she  flourished.  Her  grand¬ 
son  Waladomir  overthrew  idolatry  altogether,  instituted  schools, 
fostered  trade  and  commerce,  maintained  relations  with  for(*ign 
courts,  and  anticijiated  Peter  the  (beat.  lhihap|)ily,  the  Mon¬ 
gols  and  Tartars  trampled  under  foot  many  germs  of  improvc!- 
ment,  which  might  have  materially  altereil  the  jiosition  and 
ju'ospects  of  some  of  the  present  members  of  the  great  h^urojienn 
confederacy.  From  a.d.  1240  to  a.d.  1481,  the  monarchs  of 
Moscow  were  comjielled  to  acknowledge  the  supr(*macy  of 
Zinghis  Khan,  or  Tinioor,  and  their  rej)res(‘ntativ(‘s. 

We  notice  these  matters  because,  as  it  appc'ars  to  us,  the  two 
first  lines  of  the  admirable  little  work,  which  (’aptain  Sterling 
has  so  well  translated,  are  the  oidy  objictionable  ones  in  the 
book.  The  assertion  is  altogether  erroneous  that,  ‘  under  evny 
j'oint  of  view,  Russia  has  been  tlie  last  of  lMirop(*an  natinns 
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*’  to  cntcM*  upon  Ji  career  improvement/  llistorv’  tiirnislies  ns 
with  a  series  ot  facts  to  tlu^  contrary.  Muscovy  seems  no  sooner 
to  have  enu'r^'ed  from  downri'jht  savagery,  than  its  princes,  at 
all  events,  be<^an  to  strnL»;»^'le  like  giants  and  Titans,  to  ht'coine 
better  than  th(‘ir  fondathers.  Their  subjects  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  guidance  of  their  rulers,  instead  ot  taking  tht*ir 
own  course,  with  all  the  childishness  and  folly  of  serfdom  :  this 
is  undoubtedly  tnu*.  Rut  three  objects  have  been  always  k(*j)j 
in  sight  for  upwards  of  tw(‘nty  generations,  namely,  the  amal¬ 
gamation  into  one  body  of  all  the  Sclavonian  hordes,  the  exltui- 
sion  of  the  (d*eek  church,  and  lastly  the  ac(piisition  of  ( Con¬ 
stant  inoph'.  Ixussian  policy,  under  every  conceivabh'  disadvan- 
tag(*,  has  maintained  singular  unity  ot  design.  It  was  fro/(‘n 
up,  indeed,  during  the  Mongolian  and  'fartariaii  inundation,  for 
two  hundred  and  forty  years;  and  even  to  a  Ititcr  period,  tVuin 
oth(‘r  donu‘stic  causes;  like  its  own  Siberian  mammoth,  an 
tMKuinous  torpid  phenomenon  !  Yet  when  circumstances  had 
once  inon*  burst  the  glacier,  in  which  it  had  been  j)reserved, 
instead  of  b(‘ing  found  a  nu*re  corpse,  or  skeleton,  its  (‘iitire 
framework  (piick(‘ned  into  an  awful  vitality.  Idle  mass  of  won- 
<h*r  gradually  worked  itself  into  motion,  —  unwieldy  enough 
to  be  sure, — but  pushing  itself  forward,  as  it  were  with  a  tre*- 
mondons  crash,  through  the  fences  of  civilized  diplomacii‘S.  d  h(‘ 
shnnb(‘r  of  agi's  had  atfected  lu'ither  its  obji*cts  nor  its  pretiui- 
sions.  ( Jri'at  Rritain  indeed  can  have  no  good  reason  tor  fearing 
tin  •se  :  though  of  (‘onrse  it  must  b(‘  exc(*edingly  interesting  to 
her  to  watch  th<‘  curious  movi'inents  of  tlu‘  mighty  Calmuck. 
Ilene(‘  our  translator,  with  nunarkabh^  judgment  and  ability, 
has  fnrnisln'd  us  with  the  best  handbook  which  even  (lermany 
could  otf(‘r  on  the  subject.  The  sixteenth  century  terminated 
with  Ivan  the d'errible,  whose*  only  surviving  son  jiroved  the  last 
male  (h'seendant,  in  a  right  line,  from  Uurik.  Commerce*  had 
re'viveel  with  the  emancipation  e)f  Muscovy  from  the  'fartars. 
Important  cemnmmications  ivceimmence'd  with  western  bnirope. 
I  he*  e‘mpe*re>r  Maximilian,  at  V  ienna,  kept  u])  strict  intimacy 
with  his  impe'rial  bre)ther  the  Czar  Ibisilius.  Privilege's  were 
grante'el  to  the  I lanse  d\)wns  ;  whilst  Peilanel  luul  to  surrenele'r 
Smole*nske>w  to  the  ambition  of  Russia  then,  as  she  has  been 
fore‘e*d  to  yielel  W  arsaw  since.  A  treaty  of  partitiein  was  entcreel 
into  against  Swe*elen,  betwee*n  Mnsce^vy  and  Denmark.  The 
Arctic  Rear  was  alrenely  assuming  the  wings  of  its  spreael- 
e'agle's.  lmpe>stors  nu*anwhile  ])layed  all  manner  of  ingenious 
jeiggh's  to  obtain  en*  ke*e*j)  an  absolute  throne,  the  steps  te)  which 
see*nu*el  as  slippe'ry  anel  fatal  as  the*  ice  e)f  its  peilar  territories. 
I  he*  he)use,  howi'ver,  of  Uomanof  ultimately  sncceeeled,  de'iivcd 
<>n  th(*  maternal  siele  Ireim  the^  primitive  governing  family. 
^re*sh  pe>tentates  connnitteel  fresh  aggressions,  in  various  elirec- 
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tioiis.  AIex(‘i  sent  iin  embassy  to  (liina,  and  made  Tobolsky 
the  staple  ot‘  trade  with  Pekin.  Peter  tin*  (in*at  at  lenotii 
appeared,  in  due  course,  who  defeated  Turkev,  and  overran 
Livonia,  ( onriand,  and  Lithuania.  ‘  Fhe  ascendaiu*v  of  1‘hiro- 
‘  pean  civilization  had  been  sutliciently  impressed  on  his  sa^a- 
‘  cions  mind,  by  his  neii^hbourhood  with  Poland,  more  open  as 

*  that  country  lay  to  western  tendencies,  and  by  his  eonllii’ts 
with  Sweden,  the  prototype  of’  (Jerman  national  existimce. 

‘  Still  more  distinixuished  for  fulness  of  character  than  for  force 
‘  of  intellect,  he  sought  to  ^uide  his  p(‘oj)le  with  a  master  hand, 

‘  and  to  hasten  the  tardy  pace  of  centuries.'  Me  perlormecl 
marvels,  as  is  well  known  ;  nor  may  wci  wonder  at  the  general 
coarseness  of’  his  work,  when  we  renuMuber  the  mamiitude  of' 
the  scale  on  which  he  felt  obliged  to  proceed,  lie  luul  to  sha|)e 
a  mountain  of'  barbarism  into  the  lineaments  and  tiiiun*  of*  a 
civiliz(‘d  member  amongst  the  family  of’  bairopean  nations.  The 
axe  therefore  must  have  been  necessarily  in  his  ^rasp  much 
of’tcner  than  the  ehisel.  His  stroki‘S  nevertheless  w(‘r(‘  all  one 
way.  lie  was  a  Kussian,  imjiarting  to  Kussia,  as  an  instrument 
under  the  auspices  of  j)rovidence,  existenc(‘,  i’eatur(‘S,  manners 
such  as  they  were,  prosperity,  and  |)ower.  The  precist*  form  lu* 
wished  it  to  take  was  just  that  which  would  tiu*  h‘ast  interf(‘re 
with  his  own  desinns  as  an  autocrat,  f  )bstacles  vanislu'd  befort* 
him.  lie  annihilated  the  Strelitzes,  and  coerced  the  eler^y  into 
]>eaceable  behaviour.  ‘  By  incorporatini^  the  spiritual  with  the 

*  temporal  power,  the  altar  became  more  unconditionally  sub- 
‘  servient  to  the  throne  in  Russia  than  in  any  other  ehristian 
‘  bairopean  state,  d  ims  Peter  realized  in  the*  most  pt'i  fect  man- 
‘  ner  his  idea  ofunlimitc'd  and  undivisibh^  monarchy.  Contein- 
^  j)oraneous  with  Louis  Xl  \  .  he  could  also  say,  ‘ 'The  State, — 
‘‘that  am  I!’ — but  the  substance  and  varieties  of  popular 
‘  existence  were  wi(h*ly  dillerent  in  the  (‘ast  and  west  ol  bair(»pe.’ 

d'lu*  learned  and  famous  Schla'tzer  divided  Russian  history 
into  five  pc'iiods  :  that  to  tlui  time  of  Suatopol,  which  he  says 
ou<j,ht  to  be  styled  udseeus^  or  commenciin^' ;  that  from  ^  arsalaf 
to  the  Moiu^'ols,  which  was  divisdy  or  divided  ;  that  Iroin  Ihittii 
down  to  Ivan  the  Third,  which  was  o/>/>?7'.s\sy/,  or  oppressed;  that 
from  this  last  point  to  the  celebrated  Peti*r  tin*  R(*former,  which 
was  /vV/r/.r,  or  victorious;  and  that  from  his  extraordinary  reij^n 
to  Catlu*rine  the  Second,  which  lu*  calls /A>rc.s’(V7/.v,  or  fhairishinL;’. 
Karamzin  prefers  tlu*.  thr(*(*  more*  simj)le  classifications  of  Anci(*nt 
history  from  Rurik  to  Ivan  the  I  hird,  wh(*n  a  system  of  apj>ana|jfe 
])('rpetually  ])rev(*nt(*d  jx'rnianent  union  ;  of  M(*dia*val,  from 
Ivan  the  d'hird  to  Peter  the  ( irt*at,  durim^  which  tin*  principle 
of  monarchy  dominat(‘d  over  that  of  aristocracy;  of  .Mod(*in, 
from  Peter  to  Alexander,  which  may  be  (h*s(!rib(*d  as  the  tian- 
sitionarv  epoch,  durinij:;  which  the  Muscovitt;  l(*viathan 
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learnin*^  liis  occideiitiil  Irssoii.  Tliis  has  not  been  tauirlit  iiim 
in  vain.  I5ut  a  few  centuries  aj^o,  his  territories  constituted  only 
a  (juarter  of  tlie  present  European,  and  just  one  seventeenth 
portion  of  tlu^  existing*  ein[)ire.  Basilius  alone  tripled  his  do¬ 
minions  ;  Peter  extended  them  2(S(),(K)0  scpiare  miles ;  Anne, 
('ath(‘rine,  Paul,  his  son,  and  Nicholas  the  Pirst,  have  all  followed 
n|)  tin*  same  eare(‘r.  Compiest,  fraud,  and  seizure,  have  com- 
l)in(‘d  into  one  vast  body  jmlitic,  the  old  principalities  of  the 
<irand  dukes,  with  the  kingdoms  of  Kasan,  Astrachan,  and  the 
( ’rimea  ;  tin*  wide  wastes  of  Siberia;  the  Baltic  and  Polish 
provinces,  Courland,  Ingria,  Finlaiul,  and  the  Ukraine;  the 
nrent  aecjnisitions  from  Turkey  and  Persia;  the  tributary  ish's 
of  th(‘  eastern  stni;  (leorgia,  which  is  said  to  have  submitted  of' 
its  own  accord;  and  certain  extensive, but  worthless  possessions 
in  America.  These  dominions  comj)r(‘hend  an  area  more  than 
(loul)l(‘  the  whole  of  hhirope,  reaching  in  length  from  SwimIch  to 
('anada,  ami  in  breadth  from  the  Ibozen  Seas  to  the  Danube, 
the  (^lucasus,  ami  the  borders  of  ,)aj)an  as  well  as  China. 
\Vint(‘r,  with  its  monotonous  characteristics,  forms  the  pervading 
fi‘ature  of  climate,  (‘xcej)t  just  in  the  south;  and  in  striking 
analogy,  too,  it  s(‘ems  with  the  general  cast  of  manners  and 
government.  ^  The  gradations,  in  the  proj)ortions  of  inhabitants 
‘  to  area,  are  so  various,  that  its  |)opulation  is  the  best  scale  for 
‘  estimating  the  real  importance  of  any  province.  On  this  prin- 
‘  ciple  it  bc'comes  evid(*nt,  that  the  whole  available  power  of 
‘  Kussia  is  contained  in  her  hhiroj)ean  possessions;  whilst  the 
‘  northern  govermm'nts,  even  in  these,  scarcely  surpass  the  limits 
*  of  insigniticanc(‘.’  d’he  gross  total  lor  the  entire  empire  may 
be  stat(‘d  at  about  03,1 )( )(),()()() ;  but  as  there  are  only  half-a- 
doz(*n  cities  with  more  than  50,000  souls,  the  proportion  of 
those  living  in  towns,  compared  with  those  living  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  almost  excites  a  smile.  Not  more  than  a  ninth  portion,  on 
an  average,  and  even  in  Poland  onlv  two-ninths  have  so  settled 
tlu  miselvt's.  'five  centres  of  real  civilization  must  therefore'  be 
few  imlec'd.  St.  Petersburg  may  contain  about  500,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  at  the  presei\t  time,  but  with  an  enormous  excess  of  males 
over  females,  from  the  universal  Sclavonic  habit  of  nobles  re¬ 
taining  immense  swarms  of  servants,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
mnm'rous  military  always  (piartered  in  that  metropolis.  There 
were  70,027  of  the  latter  in  1S30,  besides  126,3 13  crown  serfs 
and  peasants.  Moscow,  in  the  same  vear,  reckoned  349,0()3  ; 
a  |)opulation  more  approaching  the  state  of  things  produced  by 
trade,  since  the  females  comprise  above  two-fifths  of  the  num- 
b('r.  Warsaw,  the  third  city  of  the  em|)ire,  was  the  focus  of 
Polish  industry  and  commerce  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  and  had  rapidly^  doubled  its  ‘amount  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  after  Alexander  had  protected  its  manufactures.  0|)pres- 
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s'lon,  death,  emi^^ration,  and  exile,  had  destroyed  ‘J(),()0()  diiriie^ 
the  civil  war  of  lS‘29-31  ;  hut  the  deticiency  is  said  to  have 
been  fully  inade  u|>,  and  its  ])o|)ulation  now  reaches  1  10, 000. 
Iti^Xa  has  increased  within  the  last  thirty  years  luori;  than  a 
hundred  per  cent.,  havin<^  risen  from  30,000 ‘to  (i  1,000.  ()dt‘ssa, 
scarcely  half  a  century  old,  leaving  only  been  foumled  in  170(>, 
contains  about  70,000  soids,  Ka/an,  five  versts  from  the  Wolga, 
with  its  stone  fort,  wooden  town,  aiurfartar  sid)urbs,  just  main¬ 
tains  its  celebrated  leather  manufactures,  as  also  its  Asiatic 
character  of  immobility  ;  the  inhabitants  continue  to  be,  what 
they  have  long  been,  about  50,000. 


^  After  these  come  oiilv  live  other  towns,  which  contuiii  hetween 
50,000  ami  30,000,  nameiy,  Kiow  (the  birthplace  of  the  Hiissian 
state),  Cnmstadt,  Astrachan,  '1  ula,  ami  Kaluga.  There  are  some 
insulated  large  villages  in  the  centre  of  Knropean  Hnssia,  as  there  are 
in  Hungary;  hut,  belonging  to  the  lor<ls  t>f  the  soil,  they  are  pn*vente»l 
from  becoming  civil  mnnicipaliti<*s.  One  of  these  is  the  village  of 
Iwanovo,  in  the  gtwernment  (»f  Moscow,  which  is  the  property  of  a 
family  named  Schrematjew,  and  has  a  population  of  13,000  souls.’ 

-p.  170. 


'There  an*  Vcirious  ])ecidiarities  whicli  it  is  imj)ortant  to  notice, 
with  regard  to  the  entire  Russian  population,  lest  the  substan- 
lial  strength  of  the  empire  should  be  overestimated  on  tin;  one 
hand,  or  underrated  on  the  other.  'The  Sclavouians  include 
four-fifths  of  the  whole,  being  at  least  50,()00,0()0,  which  re¬ 
lieves  the  central  government  IVom  all  |)(‘rmanent  apprehensions 
with  regard  to  the  l(‘sser  tribes  and  nations,  which,  through 
their  want  of  connexion,  can  poss(*ss  but  little  weight.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  ]h)land  and  Little  Russia  fost(*r 
the  most  embittered  hatred  against  (treat  Russia.  'Tin*  Intti  r  em- 
bracx^s  indeed  3(),0t)(),00()  souls, being  three  to  oiu!  almost  towards 
the  former.  'The  Lithuanians  are  about  ‘2,303,300;  the  twelve 
I'innish  tribes  about  3,333,303;  Mongolians,  O.iucnsians,  and 
.Itnvs,  make  uj)  the  lesidue.  '1  liese  last  may  be  put  down  at 
1,533,000,  on  a  moderate  computation,  jiossessing  the  right  ol 
settling  only  in  the  Polish  and  (Caucasian  j)rovinces,  and  in  the 
seventeen  southern  and  western  divisions,  which  constituted 
chiefly  the  kingdom  of  Poland  befort;  the  partition.  T.v<'ry 
Israelite  must  now  ladong  to  some  j)articular  trade,  or  be  tr<*ated 
as  a  vagabond.  Nicholas  has  for  some  time  past  einh'avored  to 
(Micourage  a  taste  for  husbandry  among  llunn,  by  rt‘lieving 
farmers Yrom  the  poll-tax  for  twenty-five  years;  and  in  cases 
where  they  form  themselves  into  large  agricultural  villages,  by 
excusing  them  from  military  service  for  fifty  years.  I  here  an,* 
also  other  exemptions  which  they  may  claim  under  favorable 
circumstances.  iMerchants,  handicraftsmen,  and  sclujlars,  ha\i* 
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th(*  same  rights  as  other  Russian  subjects  :  manufacturers  having 
imrchascd  buildings  for  factories,  pay  none  of  the  imposts 
usually  attach(*d  to  such  edifices  for  ten  years.  Muscovy  wants 
money,  or  tloating  capital,  to  animate  in  a  commercial  sense  her 
immense  material  and  territorial  bulk.  Silver  roubles,  and,  mucli 
mon',  golden  ingots,  are  far  enough  from  being  as  yet  common 
in  th(‘  lands  of  sour  (piass,  interminable  vermin,  and  absolute 
monarchy.  The  'feutonic  race  appears,  wherever  it  is  found,  to 
constitute  the  salt  and  soul  of  the  social  system.  Itjncus  cst 
oUts  riifor,  Tludr  genius  projects  and  forwards  all  imjiortanf 
industrial  operations;  taking  ‘  a  share  in  the  govenmicnt,  pro- 

*  duciiig  teacluas  and  ])hysicians  for  their  own  body,  and  spriaid- 
‘  ing  im[>rovem(‘nt  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  people.  Ibit 

*  the  number  of  the  (iermans  is  still  very  small;  it  does  not 

*  amount  to  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  jiart  of  the  whole 

*  po|)ulation  of  Russia,  being  only  500,000:  of  which  112,000 
‘  l)t;long  to  the  (lerman  colonies  in  the  department  of  Saratow  ; 

‘  00,000  to  those  of  South  Russia;  100,000  to  the  Baltic  pro- 
‘  vinces,  including  Petersburg  ;  the  remainder  are  scattered 
‘  about  in  smalhu'  numbers,  mostly  at  Moscow  and  Warsaw.’ 

(hanianic  customs,  indeed,  as  well  as  l^oman  laws,  have  con¬ 
trived  to  exist  from  the  j)rimitivc  periods  of  Russian  national 
existence.  Rurik  and  his  \'arangians  introduced  the  first;  the 
second  came  in  with  Christianity.  A  nucleus  of  feudalism  was 
formed  by  the  su|)erior  ])ower  of  the  Rovars  or  military  leaders, 
and  great  landowners.  Rut  no  separation  into  classes  took 
plac(‘;  the  jioor  burghers  were  weak  enough,  nor  had  the  muni¬ 
cipal  element  scarcely  manifested  itself. 

‘  Fur  this  reason  there  arose  no  monarchy  based  on  estates,  such  as 
prcci'dcd  the  monarchies,  however  absolute,  of  the  rest  of  Eiiro])e, 
which  ill  turn  paved  the  way  for  representative  constitutions.  Here 
the  nation  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  bondsmen, — of  noble  land¬ 
lords, — and  of  one  autocrat  enthroned  far  above  his  widely  spread 
subjects,  and  ruling  them  with  an  unlimited  sway.  Ilis  miglity  power 
could  indeed  be  hemmed  in,  or  arrested,  by  the  rough  violence  of  re¬ 
bellion,  but  only  for  the  time.  The  state  might  be  compared  to  a 
]wramid.  reared  by  some  unskilful  architect;  the  foundation  w'as  broad 
enough,  but  he  had  f»»rgotten  the  granite  courses  receding  tier  abov’c 
tier,  while  tlie  sharp-])oiiited  summit  was  run  up  to  a  disproportionate 
height.  Russia  formed  the  frontier  line  between  European  monarchit's 
and  .\siatic  despotisms  ;  and  as  in  the  latter,  so  in  this  empire,  even 
till  very  recently,  revolutions  in  the  palace,  and  uncertainty  in  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  have  continually  occurred,  although  each  ruler 
in  his  turn  exercised  the  most  unlimited  power.’ — pp.  3,  4. 

One  ot  tin*  t‘ss(*ntiul  objects  with  Peter  the  Great  was  to 
introduce  some  subdivisions,  to  make  bis  massive  dominions  at 
all  manageable;  but,  as  has  been  often  and  justly  observed,  bis 
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I’lassirtciitioii  was  not  so  much  an  orj^ani/cd  distinction  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  parts,  as  a  inert*  nu*chanical  separation  ot  thein.  II is 
famous  liicrarcliy  constituted  so  many  steps  ot  stone  to  an  inner 
sanctuarv,  where  relioion,  or  at  least  that  which  was  so  called, 
sat  sutrocated  with  ceremonial  and  pageantry  at  tin*  fet‘t  ot*  a 
barbarous  czar,  holding  bribes  in  one  hand,  and  tlu*  knout  in 
the  other,  h^yen  the  h(*reditary  nobility  enjoyed  lu)  other  real 
distinction  tlian  that  of’ being  oxt‘n  with  larger  horns  and  fatter 
sides  than  the  rest  ot  the  rnhjnin  peensy  chewing  tlu*  emb  or 
lowing  in  most  uncouth  dignity  around  the  throm*  ot*  tlu*  Rus¬ 
sian  Polyjiheme  !  So  many  of  its  members  became  absorb(*d 
in  olHcial  situations,  and  so  many  ot  its  priyih‘g(*s  extend  to 
subordinate  agents  of  tlu*  exc'cutiyc  goyernm(*nt,  that  then*  will 
ney(‘r  be  a  held  of  l{unnynu*de  within  tlu*  yicinity  of  St.  IN*ters- 
burg.  '1  he  rank  ot  nurglu*rs  underwent  sonu*  r(*-arrangement, 
but  according  to  an  entir(*ly  accidental  and  sujx'rticial  scale, 
nanu*ly,  that  of  fortune.  In  fact,  civil  position  is  s(*tth‘<l  ujmui 
military  principles;  nor  can  it  lx*  otherwist*,  when*  liberty  and 
knowledge  are  substantially  rare,  if  not  altogi'thrr  unknown. 
The  sceptre  ot  absolutism  will  never  be  aught  (*ls(*  than  a  sword, 
either  sheathed  or  naked.  Millions  of  our  ft‘llow-creatures, 
scattered  over  the  regions  and  st('j)j)es  from  Archangel  to  Astra- 
chan,  may  be  consid(*red  as  so  many  armies  in  a  sort  of  domes¬ 
ticated  encamj)nu*nt,  told  otf  by  divisions  in  an  unchangeable 
order,  and  yielding  blind  obedience  to  their  imperial  commander- 
in-chief.  Their  present  pot<*ntat(^  maintains  this  idea  in  its 
severest  rigor.  Ilis  j)red(*(*essor  Peter  borrowed  tor  their  us(* 
tlui  intellig(*nce  <d*oth(*r  lands;  Nicholas,  actuated  by  tlu*  sanu* 
genius  of  autocracy,  ratlu‘r  end(‘avors  to  develope  to  the  utt(‘r- 
most  that  j)ow(*r  of  every  various  kind  which  lu*  thinks  his  slaves 
liave  already  ac(piired.  Internal  p(*ril,  howevc'r,  |>erp<*tually 
aj)pears  to  cross  tlu*  spirit  of  his  dream,  'flu*  diadem  was  |)laee<l 
uj)on  his  brow  amidst  tlu*  tumults  ot  nu't roj)olitan  insurr<*eti(ui ; 
and  lu*  must  lx*  dining  every  day  ot  his  liti*,  lik(*  Damocles,  with 
some  w(*apon  ot  d(*sti*u(‘tion  suspended  over  his  head,  too  otten 
by  only  a  singh*  hors(*hair. 

rile  employm(*nt  ot  tbreign  masters  or  gove:*iu*sses  in  tami- 
li(*s  is  now  j)r(*V(*ntcd  as  mueb  as  possible;  nor  i‘an  even  the 
nobility  remain  abroad  more*  than  live  y(*ars — tor  which  term  ot 
absence,  nu^reover,  tlu*y  must  have  imperial  jx*rmission.  In 
l(S4(.k  a  member  ot  the  Kussian  embassy  at  Home  was  ap- 


pointed  inspi’ctor  ov(U'  all  tlu*.  artists  ot  his  country  resi(h*nt  in 
that  interesting  capital,  d  he  eye  ot  M uscovite  espionage  jx)S- 
s(*sses  even  a  siiarix*r  sight  than  that  ot  the  ancient  (  al(*doinans. 


sharjx* 

or  the  celebrated  man  in  the  Mauritius  !  Nicdiolas  is  (leclared 
•to  have  a  strong  will  ot  his  own,  with  a  mind  tull  ot  activity. 
Personal  mobility  is  a  iu*(*essary  characteristu*  ot  Ins  gov<*in- 
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incut.  He  must  see  every  thing  done  himself;  for,  whom  can 
a  despot  trust  ?  Public  ojiinion  there  can  be  none,  Men  in 
general  must  walk  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  such 
kingdoms,  as  they  would  through  a  gunpowder  manufactory,  in 
woollen  shoes,  for  fear  a  spark  liy  any  chance  should  be  elicited, 
and  terrible  explosion  be  the  consequence.  The  despot  himself 
indeed  may,  and  must,  as  already  intimated,  show’  himself  here 
and  there  and  every  w  here.  However,  even  his  ubiquity,  were 
it  in  any  degree  feasible,  would  prove  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
watchful  control  of  an  unshackled  press.  Officials,  with  the 
marks  of  the  collar  round  their  necks,  are  always  found  venal, 
insolent,  and  arbitrary.  In  llussia,  where  their  best  services 
are  meagrely  remunerated,  they  handle  with  an  itching  palm 
the  ten  thousand  minor  wheels  of  administration;  whilst  if  ap¬ 
prehension,  or  conscience,  or  a  friend,  or  a  foe,  should  ever 
venture  to  remonstrate,  an  old  proverb  is  in  their  mouths — ‘(iod 
‘  is  too  high,  and  the  czar  too  far  off !’  Few  people  live,  as  the 
present  autocrat  conceives  himself  obliged  to  do,  continually  on 
the  wing.  1  Jke  Adrian,  seventeen  hundred  years  ago,  he  never 
seems  at  rest.  Every  province  of  his  vast  empire  lias  had  the 
honor  of  kneeling  down  beside  his  horse  or  carriage.  His  very 
mandates  and  ukases  manifest  the  wretchedness  and  precipita¬ 
tion  of  an  individual  tormented  with  the  extent  of  his  posses¬ 
sions,  and  whose  heart  has  no  home.  In  1835,  he  suddenly 
appeared  at  Warsaw  ;  and  on  receiving  the  deputies  of  the 


city,  his  reply  to  their  very  humble  address  was  couched  in 
these  emphatic  words — ‘  If  vou  persevere  in  your  dreams  of 
‘  sejiaratc  nationality,  you  are  jueparing  your  own  destruction. 

*  I  liave  built  a  citadel  here,  and  I  declare  to  you,  that  on  the 
^  first  disturbance  1  will  level  your  houses  to  the  ground!’  In 
that  very  fortification,  by  the  way,  there  w’as  uncovered  less 
than  two  years  since  a  cast  iron  obelisk,  erected  to  the  niemory 
of  Alexander  the  First,  described  in  the  brief  inscription  as 
‘  coiKjueror  and  benefactor  of  the  Poles  !’  F^rom  the  banks  of 
the  \  istula  the  emperor  hastened  to  meet  Lord  Durham,  whom 
he  flatten'd  and  cajoled  without  mercy.  From  that  time  to  this, 
review’  after  review',  examinations  of  military  colonies  and  public 
establishments,  incessant  journeyings  from  Moscow’  to  Odessa, 
to  Sebastopol,  the  Circassian  coast,  and  over  the  Caucasus  into 
the  centre  of  Georgia  and  Grusia,  to  Tiflis  and  F^rivan,  then 
through  Germany  and  Poland  once  more,  and  recently  into 
Finland,  as  well  as  northward  to  Archangel,  would  have  worn 
out  any  less  energetic  restlessness.  He  was  nearly  killed  by 
the  overturn  of  his  coach  near  Tchembar  on  the  niglit  of  Sept, 
the  ()th  in  1836,  and  again  in  May  1839,  near  St.  Petersburg. 
He  has  been  nearly  drowned  on  the  IValtic, — all  but  consumed 
by  fire  on  the  railroad  to  C’zarkoe-selo,--as  also  on  the  verge 
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of  destruction  in  the  conflii^nition  of  a  noble  steamer  called 
after  his  own  name.  Alas!  for  the  picture  of  splendid  unhappi¬ 
ness  oiven  by  l^ord  Londonderry,  in  his  Recollections  of  a  Tour 
in  the  north  of  Europe  : 


‘  e  there  learn,  that  the  imperial  family  only  tasted  in  private  tl»e 
sweets  of  familiar  intercourse  :  when  the  curtain  drew  np,  and  majesty 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  ceremony  reij^ned  triumphant  over  the  orien- 
tid  show.  C)n  these  occasiims,  as  for  instance  at  the  annual  consecra¬ 
tion  of  the  waters  of  the  Neva,  the  emperor  himself  heccMues  the  sworn 
slave  of  eti(piette.  This  is  true  at  the  courts  of  all  unlimited  monarchs. 
To  rule  by  the  force  of  custom  you  must  how  yourself  to  the  same 
])(»wer.  Rut  the  Russian  has  a  ])eculiar  character,  from  the  union  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  authority,  which  in  some  dei^ree  has 
hronght  about  a  connexion  between  the  ceremonies.  The  calcidations 
ot  dexterous  policy  are  very  evident.  A  ])oor  and  rude  peiiple  are  to 
feel  reverence  for  grandeur  and  wealth,  hut  they  must  ma  he  irritate»l 
or  embittered  by  comparing  them  with  their  own  misery.’ — -pp.  -h, ‘Jlh 


We  have  already  alluded  to  the  existence  in  Russia  of  (ier- 
inanic  customs  and  Roman  laws.  The  most  ancient  legisltitivi* 
monuments  are  furnished  by  the  chronicles  of  Nestor,  extending 
from  the  times  of  Oleg  and  Igor.  These  were  a  cou|)le  of  trea¬ 
ties  concluded  with  the  Greeks  in  the  tenth  century,  which 
prove  that  the  Muscovites  liad  a  separate  quarter  at  (.Constan¬ 
tinople,  where  they  were  governed  by  their  own  private  regula¬ 
tions  ;  that  they  already  admitted  the  validity  of  testamentary 
donations,  even  although  they  might  be  nuncupative;  that  the 
fortune  of  every  Russian  dying  away  from  home  escheated  to  the 
mother  country,  instead  of  following  the  feudal  Droit  d’Aubaine, 
in  default  c^f  lawful  heirs  ;  that  the  rights  of  criminal  jurisdiction 
were  carefully  secured ;  and,  lastly,  that  pecuniary  compensa¬ 
tions  were  admitted  for  torts  and  wrongs,  as  is  seen  still  more 
clearly  and  directly  in  the  Code  of  Yaroslaf.  I  his  curious 
digest  bears  the  title  of  Rouskia  Pravada,  or  Russian  I  ruths; 
wiiicli  quite  remind  one  of  the  ’fwelvc  Tables  at  Rome ;  except 
that  since  the  eleventh  century  ecclesiastical  usurpation  had 
armed  the  hands  of  the  church  against  person,  property,  and 
conscience.  The  Teutonic  principles,  however,  of  the  fred  and 
V  ergeld  are  fully  admitted.  INlurders,  wounds,  and  blows  had 
specific  prices  or  reparations  attached  to  them,  varying  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  condition  of  the  victim,  the  nature  or  seriousness  of 
the  injury  done,  and  the  sort  of  weapon  employed.  A  person 
was  considered  to  have  the  right  of  avenging  the  assassination 
of  his  kinsman :  but  next  to  this  in  point  of  importance  and 
lieinousness  w  as  cutting  or  maiming  the  beard  or  the  mousta- 
chios.  Penalties  attached  to  secret  thefts,  or  open  lobbtuies, 
w  ere  also  graduated  according  to  value  and  circumstances,  he 
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l)ro()t's  of  trespass  involved  all  those  singular  modes  of  orde  r 
practised  among  the  German  tribes  ;  such  as  testim--  the  wit¬ 
nesses  and  their  oaths  hy  boiling  water,  red-hot  iron^and  trial 
by  battle.  Ivach  sovereign  dispensed  justice,  either  in  perKou 
or  through  a  delegation  of  his  jiower  to  waivodes— the  latter 
being  always  assisted  by  juries  of  twelve  citizens  :  so  old 
amongst  the  northern  nations  is  that  venerable  institution  in 
which  our  native  country  more  partieularlv  glories.  Aristoeraev 
soon  contrived  to  render  nugatory  such  ancient  vestioes  (if 
hlierty.  .Magnates  of  every  size  and  calibre  absorbed  them  One 
alter  the  other,  until  they  themselves  were  subjugated  bv  one 
mightier  despot.  The  hierarchy  too  continued  'not  less  active 
111  Its  peculiar  vocation,  terminating  in  the  same  result.  Prelaev 
transplanted  as  it  was  from  ('onstantino|)le,  quickly  put  forth' 
Its  innumerable  pretensions  as  a  religious  establishment  not 
only  to  administer  the  sacraments,  and  |)ronuilgatc  its  doOiias 
and  (hseiphne,  but  also  to  act  out  the  untold  enormities  of  the 
t  ivil  and  Canon  Law.  lienee  bishops  claimed  coo;nizanee  over 
all  matrimonial  matters,  from  the  slightest  dissension  between  a 
man  and  his  wile,  to  the  more  serious  transgressions,  of  forniea- 
tion,  illegitnnacy,  adultery,  polygamy,  and'  divorces.  Nor  did 
they  eondeseend  to  pause  at  a  single  point,  until  their  inter- 
lerenees  had  imitated  the  frogs  of  Egypt,  and  intruded  them¬ 
selves,  as  tluw  always  do,  into  the  hoiises,  beds,  bedchambers 
eiijihoards,  ovens,  ami  knead ing-troughs  of  the  people.  Their 
courts  spread  oppression  and  darkness  throughout  the  empire 
stretelnng  an  iron  wing  over  the  ‘  profanation  of  tombs,  sacri- 
^  lege,  sorceries,  idolatries,  poisonings,  the  disobedience  of  ehil- 
^  (Iren  towards  their  parents,  the  utterance  of  abuse  and  slander 
^  lawsuits  betwixt  very  near  relations,  and  even  the  order  and 
arrangement  ol  iniinieiiial  weights  and  measures.’  Mefro- 
polKans  lre(piently  interposed  between  princes,  more  especially 
111  the  allairol  appanages;  and  so  far  they  checked  the  iniilir- 
P  leation  bey.uid  certain  bounds  of  nobles  in  moated  castles, 
playing  oil  the  ,  rama  of  King  Stork  ujion  a  smaller  and  a 
smaller  seal,-,  until  ,;very  district  had  become  a  petty  sovereignty, 
.111(1  I  S  lord  a  Nero  m  miniature.  Slavery,  neverthele.ss,  Hourislu‘d 
iiiigiilily,  ben.g  maintained  by  protracted  internal  wars,  and  a 

-s-rtii™.. 

....'li;','.'.'!,""'  ‘iTI  ‘""1''  l.-Si.ladon  ol  hi*  ou.ii.tiy 

.  -'t'  '  .I'.N  ;  whilst, at  the  same  time,  he  fbiiiid  himself  iiowerles's 

'i‘‘  ‘’."''g  as  Napoleon  afterwards  did  liir 

Chattel  .  ^  and  framework  had  been 

w-i's  bl,  I  .'■''.‘i'-'"'  'ovolution.  Peter  did  what  he 

■  imim’  .  ‘"'Ti  P'-u-tical  wisdom  in  not 

•  iiiun„  at  more.  He  contented  himself  with  re-modelling  the 
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ulinost  overwhelinino*  congeries  ol  anticjiiiited  customs  and  regu¬ 
lations.  1 1  is  successors  tiown  to  the  present  autocrat  trained 
coininissions,  and  issued  ukases  for  the  same  pur[)oses,  until  at 
length,  in  ISdd,  was  pul)lished  under  impi*rial  authority  the 
Swod,  or  a  systematic  collection  of  all  the  laws  rt'lative  to  the 
riglits  of  citizens,  and  to  most  branches  of  public  justice.  The 
military  laws  remained  to  be  collected,  and  this  was  ordered  in 
the  decree  of  the  dlst  of  .lanuary,  1837.  This  military  Swcul, 
which  embraces  all  the  laws  |)ublihhed  and  still  in  force,  since 
the  days  ot  the  great  imperial  reformer  down  to  the  1st  of  Mav, 
1838,  is  now  comj)leted,  and  became  law  on  the  1st  of  Januarv, 
1840. 

‘  Thus  a  work  has  heen  produced,  wliich  will  ho  of  the  hitihost 
iin])ortaiice  for  the  history  of  Ibissian  civilization  :  it  is  a  fixed  level 
hehnv  which  intelligence  cannot  fall,  and  it  ensures  the  jiossihilitv  of 
ditlnsing  a  true  notion  of  justice.  For  the  more  a  ])eo])le  becomes 
aware  (»f  its  rights,  the  wwre  sensible  will  it  he  of  every  attack  npcni 
them,  and  the  more  capable  of  weighing  the  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  all  public  measures.  The  establishment  of  the  Swod  will 
fav(>r  some  growth,  however  gradual,  i>f  public  opinion,  and  circum¬ 
stances  may  render  it  a  weapon  for  the  attainment  or  the  defence  of 
p(ditical  freedmn.’ — pp.  3(1,  37. 

‘  The  last  rep«»rts  of  the  ^linisters  of  Justice  and  Ibiblic  Instruction 
give  valuable  details  on  the  im^ral  and  s])iritnal  «levelopment  of  the 
empire.  In  proportion  to  the  pojinlatitm,  it  would  appear  that  there 
is  a  far  smaller  number  of  condemnations  than  in  France.  However, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  statistics  (►f  crime  in  Ilnssia  are  not  very 
accurately  ke[>t  ;  besides,  most  of  the  crimes  of  the  great  body  of  serfs 
are  m>t  publicly  j)nnished,  while  the  thinly-peopled  expanses  <»f  the 
empire  facilitate  concealment.  4  he  belief  in  any  superiority  t>f  morals 
over  those  of  western  Knrope  will  be  still  more  shaken  when  we  re- 
H(‘ct,  that,  according  to  a  nmgh  estimate,  the  four  governments  of 
Siberia  contain  about  10(1,00(1  convicts— many  of  whom,  however,  are 
for  oidy  political  offences.  Hut  an  edict,  characteristic  <d  Hnssiaii 
justice,  was  published  in  1037,  by  which  prisoners,  who  were  acijuitted 
for  want  of  proof  were  returned  to  their  communes  in  charge  of  the 
police;  but  the  communes  might  refuse  to  receive  nnwe  than  one-third  of 
the  number;  in  which  case,  the  others  were  sent  to  Sihn'ia  !  1  he  rack  is 
still  in  use,  as  a  means  of  examinatimi,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  statements 
of  the  newspa])ers.  In  western  Knmpe,  education  has  been  developed 
and.f<>stered  by  a  clergy  who  sprang  from  and  l>elonged  to  the  iiation  ; 
and,  in  coiisecpience,  the  svstem  of  p<»pular  sc1um»1s  has  been  universally 
diffused.  But  in  Hussia  it  is  entirely  an  affair  of  government,  and 
oidy  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  ])ublic  service  ;  so  that  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  higher  branches  of  education  should  ha\e  been 
encouraged,  to  the  neglect  of  the  lower.  — pp.  (id  (iJ. 

riicrc  arc  now  iii  tlu*  oiiij)ire  six  univiu'sities, several  scientific  in- 
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stitiitions  and  academies, a  good  many  lyceums,  gymnasiums,  and 
schools  for  the  nobility,  l^etersburg  possesses  a  noble  academy  of 
sciences;  and  at  Kasan  a  college  has  been  established  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages,  which  hopes  some 
time  or  other  to  be  the  means  of  ‘  uniting  the  inhabitants  of 
‘  two  (piarters  of  the  globe.’  The  instruction  of  the  mass  of 
the  peo|)le,  as  might  naturally  be  exj)ected,  is  in  a  miserable 
state.  ‘  W  ith  the  exception  of  Poland,  Finland,  and  the  Cau- 
‘  casus,  the  proportion  of  learners  to  the  whole  population  was 
*  only  as  one  to  two  hundred  and  ten ;  and  the  increase  of,  at 
‘  the  utmost,  5000  scholars  per  annum  is  no  very  brilliant  result. 

‘  To  encourage  the  educational  body,  the  teachers  of  the  middle 
‘  and  u|)per  schools  have  been  raised  into  a  higher  rank  in  the 
‘  j)ublic  service;  and  a  general  economical  fund  has  been  set 
‘  apart  for  the  whole  civil  establishment  of  instruction,  so  as 
‘  to  complete  the  centralization  of  the  scholastic  system,  and 
‘  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  a  still  greater  power 
‘  than  he  already  possessed.’  In  fact,  none  know  better  than 
those  at  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  that  intellectual  light 
once  let  in  upon  their  j)olitical  system  would  display  in  all  its 
hideousm‘SS  that  rudis  indifjestafjue  moles,  which  stands  like  a 
Pvrenean  range  of  wickedness  betwixt  Russia  and  the  rest  ol 
the  luiropean  world.  Hence  they  are  resolved  to  retain  this 
lamp  of  Aladdin,  so  lour/  as  thei/  possihlt/  can,  in  their  own 
hands,  that  they  may  let  the  scanty  ray  fall  only  where  it  may 
shine  with  safety  for  themselves :  leaving  unilluminated  that 
thickness  of  darkness  which  seems  the  congenial  region  to 
which  abuses  and  abominations  resort  for  shelter,  whether  they 
ludong  to  des|)otism,  aristocracy,  or  the  devil.  There  is  not  a 
movement  made  on  behalf  of  literature  and  science  in  Russia, 
which  does  not  become  directly  or  indirectly  chained  to  the 
chariot-wheels  of  the  imperial  power.  Even  the  pupils  in  the 
upper  and  middle  schools  are  concentrated,  on  every  ])ossible 
occasion,  into  boarding  houses  under  governmental  su})erin- 
tendence.  The  censorship  has  become  as  ])erfect  a  harpy  as 
(adamo  herself  ever  was,  <^)r  as  modern  conservatism  could 
desire :  una  in  prcrcelsd  consedit  rape ;  and  the  moment  any 
chance  occurs  of  an  intellectual  bancpiet  being  spread  before 
any  portion  of  the  public,  high  or  low,  in  the  metropolis  or 
the  provinces,  down  pouiice  the  ohsavncc  diro'que  volucres  of  the 
mental  police,  and  defile  the  whole  affair.  Neither  in  the 
capitals,  nor  even  at  such  an  obscure  and  unconnected  city  as 
Archangel,  are  foreign  papers,  journals,  or  periodicals  ever  ad¬ 
mitted,  until  they  have  been  minutely  examined  ;  and  all  ob¬ 
noxious  passages  are  immediately  blotted  out  with  black  paint, 
detestable  to  another  sense,  as  well  as  that  of  sight,  besides  the 
bodilv  tear  induced  bv  the  menaces  of  enraged  ollicials  : 

*  ♦  r? 
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Diripiuntque  dapos,  cantactiKpie  omnia  finlaiit 

Imiiiuiulo  :  turn  vox  tetruin  ilira  inter  oilorein  ! 

Newspaper^;,  iiuligenoiis  to  tlie  country,  either  emanate  fVoni 
go>ernnient  or  altopther  borrow  their  tone,  lanj^ua-e,  and 
statements  from  head  (piarters.  Poetry  suHers  least  tVoin  nnul- 
dlmj^  interferences,  since  of  late  its  tendencies  have  been  to 
kindle  precisely  that  sort  of  enthusiasm  which  seems  exclusivelv 
^clayonian,  and  which  therefore  finds  favor  where  even  history 
itself  would  fail.  Krvloff,  the  .Ksop  of  Muscovy,  has  recently 
been  honored  with  a  decoration.  II is  I\d)les  arJ  very  populai-, 
and  form  perhaps  that  mode  of  communicating  information 
which  slaves,  orientids,  and  semi-barbarians  can  best  umhu  stand. 
W  e  were  amused  with  one  of  them  the  other  day,  not  a  little  cha- 
lacteiistic  as  it  is  of  the  ap|)rehensions  entertained  with  resp(‘et 
to  intellectual  advance.iient.  The  sovereign  of  the  infernal 
legions  is  introduced,  with  a  thief  and  an  author,  each  confined 
in  a  kettle,  and  placed  respectively  upon  a  roaring  fire.  As  to 
the  former,  ISatan  lets  the  flame  almost  go  out;  whilst  for  the 
latter  he  heaps  on  fuel,  and  plies  his  bellows  most  laboriously 
and  unmercifully.  \V  henever  the  persecuted  author  remonstrat(*s 
against  such  manifest  unfairness,  pleading  moreover  the  hard- 
sliip  and  ingratitude  of  such  returns,  for  his  having  instru(‘t(‘d 
inankind  in  his  day  and  generation,  Lucifer  assures  him,  that 
for  this  very  reason  he  punishes  him  far  more  than  the  less 
mischievous  robber,  whose  trespasses  were  of  brief  duration ; 
whilst  the  injuries  done  by  authorship  might  endure  to  all  pos¬ 
terity  !  Autocracy  need  not  fear  conferring  knighthood  on  such 
a  son  of  Parnassus.  Arts  and  sciences  come  in  for  their  full 
share  of  jealousy,  surveillance,  and  yet  some  apparent  patron¬ 
age.  Covernment  has  contributed  liberally  to  several  geogra¬ 
phical  and  geological  enterprises.  The  Isaacs  Church,  too,  will 
be  completed  this  year, — an  enormous  ecclesiastical  fabric, 
scarcely  inferior  in  magnificence  to  the  Vatican  itself,  and  in¬ 
deed  on  a  scale  of  j)roportion  similar  to  that  phenomenon  of 
architecture  at  Rome.  Several  otlu  r  edifices  of  gigantic  con- 
ce[)tion  have  been  recently  undertaki  ii  or  finished  ;  such  as  the 
famous  winter-palace,  which  has  revived  like  a  phamix  from 
its  ashes,  as  well  as  the  still  more  remarkable  Kremlin  at 
Moscow. 

Enormous  works  of  this  sort  have  always  been  erected  in 
countries  where  opjiression  has  subjugated  millions  to  the  will  of 
one  mind.  The  jiyramids  are  instances  in  point,  as  well  as  tlui 
other  marvellous  monuments  at  Thebes,  or  Luxor,  and  gen(*rally 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Nicholas  seems  little  nuu'c  than 
an  immense  slave-proprietor,  much*  up  of  Asiatic  sym|)athic.*s 
mingling  with  kain>j>can  characteristics.  1 1  is  subjf'ct  mass(?s 
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and  myriads  move  with  no  freedom,  altliongh,  in  another  sense, 
their  country  as  a  whole  is  rapidly  |)roo'ressive.  The  dominant 
principle  with  himself  is  to  level  and  mould  all  domestic 
inattms  from  the  Ihiltic  to  the  shores  of  Kamschatka  into  one 
tvpe  of  l^ussian  nationality  and  the  infallible  orthodoxy  of  tlu* 
<ire(‘k  church.  Even  the  free  patriarchal  commonwealth  of  tlu' 
Don  (Jossacks  has  been  organized  upon  this  scheme ;  and  those 
lovers  of  tallow  and  train-oil  profess  themselves  perfectly  con¬ 
tented  with  the  new  state  of  things.  ‘The  })lan  of  macadaiu- 
‘  izing  men  may  be  beneficial  in  the  Asiatic  provinces  where  it 
‘  raises  their  level,  but  in  the  same  j)roportion  it  will  lower  that 
‘  level  on  the  (ierman  frontier,  if  applied  to  the  more  civiliz(‘d 
‘  people  dwelling  there.  This  policy  has  been  exhibited  in  its 
‘  naked  ruthlessness  towards  the  Poles,  among  whom  self- 
‘  inter(‘st  most  strongly  urged  it,  and  who  seemed  to  have  tlu* 

‘  weakest  claim  for  mercy.  But  through  the  long  vistas  (d* 
‘  futuritv,  a  doubt  may  be  divined,  whether  the  haste  in  d(‘na- 
‘  tionalizing  l^oland  has  s(‘cured  ri*al  sj)eed  ;  whether  the  inter- 
‘  position  of  a  higher  justice  may  not  produce  results  which 
‘  political  cunning  is  little  prepared  for.’  Meanwhile  the  com¬ 
pulsory  study  of  the  Itussian  tongue  has  been  ordered.  There 
is  to  come  a  time  when  polyphony  shall  cease  amongst  from 
threescore  to  fourscore  millions  of  bondsmen.  Nicholas  enter¬ 
tains  the  idea,  that  forasmuch  as  their  ])olitical  state  is  one, 
their  religion  and  language  may  as  well  be  one  and  the  same 
also.  What  else  should  be  expected  from  the  wearer  of  a 
crown,  to  which  are  attached  in  bona  fide  proj)rietorshij),  no  less 
than  ‘21  ,o00,()()()  serfs, — both  souls  as  well  as  bodies,  according 
to  Russian  t‘stimation  ?  Ilis  nobility  |)ossess  ‘23,0()(),0()b  more 
of  these  same  sort  of  ii’oods  and  chattels:  with  only  the  sliiihl 
difference  lu'tween  the  tyrant  and  the  aristocracy  which  (‘Xists 
hen*  betw  een  a  man  and  his  w  ife, — wdiere  ‘  all  hers  are  his, 
‘  and  all  his  is  his  ow  n  !’  Such  are  the  nakt‘d  facts  of  tin*  case. 
These  forty-four  or  five  millions  have  to  b,ear  the  bulk  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  Slavery  is  the  Atlas  upholding  the  social  firmament  of 
the  Muscovite  world.  M  hat  will  be  the  crash,  when  it  falls, — 
since  fall  some  day  it  must,  that  the  throne  of  justice  may  be 
set  up,  and  the  golden  sceptre  of  religion  and  liberty  waved  in 
glorious  triumph  over  the  wreck  and  ruin  !  Until,  how'ev(*r,  its 
doonu‘d  destiny  arrive,  both  the  diadem  and  coronet  arc  tryinir 
to  turn  their  human  cattle  to  account,  and  make  manufacturing 
machines  of  them.  I^rindh'y,  the  projector  of  the  (ireat  .func¬ 
tion  (ainal,  informed  our  House  of  Commons  that  the  Almighty 
had  created  and  contrived  natural  rivers  to  feed  navigable 
canals;  and  the  Czar,  with  his  maiinates,  imjiregnated  with 
only  halt  an  analogous  id(‘a,  are  ajiplying  jiliysical  principl(*s  to 
politico-economical  purposes.  Much  confusion,  at  no  great 
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(listiince  ot  liino,  nuiy  be  antieipated.  Many  taetinies  liave. 
been  ereeted  by  the  j^overninent ;  and  many  more  i)v  prinees, 
counts,  ami  barons,  d'lie  greater  concerns  seem  to  bi'  alto¬ 
gether  passing  into  their  hands.  ‘  .Many  nobles  have  already 
‘succeeded  by  these  means  in  clearing  otl'  the  incumbrances 
‘  from  their  vast  estates,  and  so  releasing  themselves  from  tiu'ir 
‘  dejumdence  on  court  favor.  'fluMr  serfs  are  at  once  workmen 
‘  and  machines,'  under  the  auspices  of  this  singidar  spectacle  of 
a  twofold  titled  class,  passing  their  nights  in  palaces  and  their 
days  in  counting-houses ;  all  this,  too,  with  an  absolute  master 
watching  the  entire  concern,  for  the  success  of  which  none  can 
be  so  deeply  concerned  as  himself.  Meanwhile  the  rapid  uud- 
tiplication  of  the  nobility  is  a  matter  of  much  statistical  int(*r- 
est.  The  T'5roj)ean  ])rovinces  contain  within  Kussia  alom* 
alx^ut  540,000  lu'reditary,  and  l()0,000  j)ersonal  nobles,  making 
up  700,000  individuals, — a  seventieth  part  of  the  wholt^  pojuda- 
tion.  In  Poland,  there  were  in  \Kj7  no  less  than  !2Sd,4*J(> 
nobles,  or  about  one  fourteenth  ])ortion  of  her  total  inhabitants. 
Nun  gary,  as  is  well  known,  presents  a  somewhat  similar  spec¬ 
tacle. 


‘The  burgher-class  in  Russia  is  rising  very  gradually  ;  for  the  in- 
hahitauls  of  the  towns  (exclusive  of  l^oland),  according  to  the  last 
census,  of  the  inichlle  and  hnver  classes,  amounted  to  l,175,}{(It)  ])c*rsons: 
of  which  (ndy  251,1H)I  belonged  to  the  commercial  families,  and 
2,77*4,4 lb  to  the  guilds  of  handicraft  and  tradesmen.  4’he  whoh' 
number  of  burghers  in  11134,  according  to  tlje  io’.nnal  of  the  home 
de]>artment,  was  }»3r»,R71*  Five  years  later  (1331))  the  entire  numher 
of  Ibissian  merchants  was  3b,bl7,  of  which  only  331)  were  in  the  first 
guild,  with  a  declared  trading  capital  of  l’l,l)32,b03  ;  1371  nu'rchants 
were  in  the  second  guild,  with  .£  1  ,b3( ),()()()  ;  33,303  were  in  the  tliinl 
guild,  \\  ith  a  ca})ital  of  £11,750,300;  besides  which  tlu*re  were  4(i 
foreigners  with  a  capital  of  .£100,000.  Add  to  tlu*se  ;>200  trading 
peasants,  the  nature  of  whose  trallic  is  accurately  ihdined  by  their 
trading  certificate;  only  22  of  tliese  belonged  to  the  first  two,  the 
r(‘maining  5277  b41  into  the  third  and  fourth  classes.  In  the  class  of 
])easants  were  included  the  military  settlers  and  their  families,  the 
Cossacks,  (-almucks,  and  liaschkirs  ;  their  united  numbers  were  of¬ 
ficially  reckoned  at  1,032,105.  The  same  documents  for  that  year 
gave  14,320,233  as  the  number  of  individuals  belonging  to  the  class 
of  peasants;  of  which  21,0)3,003  were  the  jiroperty  of  the  crown, 
and  23,302,505  lielonged  to  different  landed  proprietors.’— pp.  130,  131 . 


With  respect  to  spiritual  matters,  the  emptuor,  as  we  have 
already  perceived,  is  head  of  the  (ireek  (5itholic  church,  com- 
|. rising  within  the  limits  of  Russia  Propeu*  about  nine-elevenths 
of  the  population,  or  45,000,000.  A  religious  war  of  conquest 
has  been  for  nearly  half  a  generation  going  hwward  against  the 
Romanists,  as  well  as  the  Armenians.  The  old  (ireek  Roman 
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Union,  on  tlie  terms  that,  retaining  tlie  Greek  forms,  the  pope 
should  be  acknowledged  supreme  head  of  the  church,  arranged 
as  far  hack  as  a.d.  1595  between  Russia  and  Rome,  has  been 
lately  annihilated.  A  similar  combination  for  Little  Russia 
shared  the  same  fate  near  two  hundred  years  since.  By  the 
ukase  of  the  5th  of  July,  1839,  on  this  subject,  the  Vatican 
has  lost  nearly  4,000,000  of  adherents ;  so  that  the  papal  allo¬ 
cution  might  well  style  it  the  ‘  most  bitter  and  melancholy  ’ 
event  which  has  fallen  out  since  the  Reformation.  This  heavy 
blow  and  great  discouragement  Gvill  be  felt  in  Europe,  because 
‘  all  the  life  of  Romanism  is  thus  roused  against  Russia;  because 
‘  Austria  is  called  on  as  the  champion  of  Sclavonian  Romanism; 
*  and  because,  while  another  rent  has  been  thus  made  between 
‘  political  absolutism  and  the  Roman  church,  the  latter  is  forced 
‘  to  throw  itself  for  supj)ort  on  public  sympathy.'  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  also,  that  in  Hungary  alone  there  are  four  mil¬ 
lions  of  Greek  Christians,  besides  those  in  Wallachia,  Moldavia, 
Turkey,  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  throughout  the  Medi- 
teranean  shores  and  islands.  The  clergy  of  the  Greek  church, 
within  all  the  Russias,  amount  to  upwards  of  500,000  indi¬ 
viduals, — awakening  every  day,  it  is  to  be  trusted,  from  their 
torpor  and  gross  superstition,  as  compared  with  past  times,  and 
not  likely  to  forget  that  Russian  eagles,  as  well  as  Roman  and 
Austrian  ones,  have  gleamed  from  the  Alps  upon  the  plains  of 
Lombardy  and  Italy.  The  achievements  of  another  Suwarrow, 
in  some  future  European  struggle,  may  be  possibly  directec. 
more  nearly  against  the  Seven  Hills  and  the  Castle  of  St.  An¬ 
gelo, — whose  religious  subjects,  under  the  auspices  of  the  czar 
do  not  now  exceed  half  a  dozen  millions.  The  Protestants  ma- 


be  stat(‘d  at  about  3,000,000;  the  Mahometans  at  3,500,000 
whilst  Judaism,  Lamaism,  Fetishism,  Schamanism,  and  Poly 
theism,  divide  the  remainder.  One  can  hardly  fail  feeling  soiih 
degree  of  interest  as  to  the  recent  efforts  of  the  Bible  Society, 


which  Alexander  so  warmly  patronized.  Doctor  Lyall  observes, 
that  ‘  the  emj)ire  may  not  have  been  ripe  enough  to  receive  all 
‘  the  Ix'nefits  anticipated  from  them  by  some  ;  but  a  few  s(‘e(h 
‘  may  fall  into  good  ground,  and  in  time  may  send  forth  blooin- 
*  ing  fruits  amidst  the  widely-extended  field  of  tares.  Their 
‘  effects  may  be  looked  for  long  after  the  present  races  shall 
‘  have  passed  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth.' 

M  e  have  only  space  left  us  for  glancing  cursorily  at  the 
forces,  the  Finances,  and  the  probable  Foreign  Policy  of 
Nicholas  and  his  immense  empire.  The  two  vast  armies,  exist¬ 
ing  down  to  1835,  have  since  that  year  been  consolidated  into 
one,  with  a  considerably  reduced  staff  in  consequence.  Its 
subdivisions  c^'nsist  of  six  corj)s  of  infantry,  each  48,0()()  strong, 
with  l‘J,000  cavalry  attached  to  it,  and  1‘20  pieces  of  artillery. 
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Kvery  corps  has  throe  divisions,  oaoli  division  two  bri<^a<los, 
each  l)rigade  two  rejj;iinonts,  and  eaoli  r(‘<;inu‘nt  six  l)attalions 
of  1000  men  each:  tour  of  these  last  only  take  the  hold,  the 
other  two  actiin^’  as  rosi*rvt‘s.  d  ho  total  active  army,  thorotdn', 
amounts  to  d()0,00()  men  and  7‘JO  held  pieces.  Ilesides  which' 
there  are  the  guards  in  three  divisions  ot‘  infantry,  one  of  artil¬ 
lery,  and  three  more  of  cavalry  ;  tlie  <^renadier  corps,  equal  in 
strength  to  one  of  infantry  ;  large  reserves  of  mounied  dra¬ 
goons;  and  the  independent  regiments  of  Caucasus  and  Silu*ria. 
'fhe  entire  p(‘ace  estahlishment  of  the  regular  army,  therefore, 
anio\ints  to  above  ()()(),()( U)  men,  iHpuvalent  to  one  per  cent,  on 
the  Euro|)ean  |)opulation.  The  licet  comprises  altogether  d()7 
large  and  small  shi|)s  of  war,  carrying  7,o00  guns;  including 
•hS  ships  of  the  line  of  from  1  U)  to  74  guns,  dl)  frigates  of  from 
1)4  to  44  guns,  94  corvettes,  schooners,  brigs,  and  cutters,  (H) 
luggers  and  lloating  batteries,  lo  war  steamers,  and  121  gun¬ 
boats.  These  all  tell  well  upon  paper;  but  no  nation  can  ev<‘r 
become  an  important  maritime  power  witliout  possessing  a  large 
commercial  marine,  in  which  a  class  of  able-bodied  and  skilful 
seamen  may  lx?  Ibrmed  from  their  boyhood,  llussia,  with  all 
her  forces  afloat,  is  at  present  like  tlie  genius  of  the  Oriental 
tab',  ])otent  enough  if  once  let  out,  but  at  the  same  time  in 
reality  locked  up  for  all  useful  intents  and  purj)oses.  d'he  two 
keys  of  the  colier  in  which  she  is  contaiiuid  are  the  Sound  and 
the  Dardanelles.  Her  military  colonies  are  principally  in  the 
soutlg  and  will  render  her  fronticTs  impregnable  on  that  (pun¬ 
ter  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  ellective  force,  which  can  ever  !>(» 
brought  to  act  on  the  otlimsive,  we  conceive  that  no  fears  ne(‘d 
be  (uitertained  with  n'gard  to  ourselvt's.  4\)  act  even  otlimsivi'ly 
in  (X)nf(Mleracv  with  the  otlier  |)owx*rs  ol  hairope,  she  must  Ix^ 
subsidized.  Her  credit  has  improved  during  the  last  eight  or 
ten  years;  nor  have  her  frequent  loans,  her  failures  in  the 
I'aixine,  or  the  disasters  in  Circassia,  at  all  im|)aired  it.  Her 
national  debts  are  from  .1*40,000,900  to  l‘o0,000,0()0  stealing, 
inclusive  of  some  terminable  annuities;  as  to  the  whole  of 
which  amount,  the  inteixst  and  sinking  fund  require  about 
l*d,000,000  per  annum.  Her  entire  imperial  revenues,  exclusive 
of  Poland,  would  ap|)ear  to  reach  at  least  118,000,000  a  year 
suflicient  for  all  necessary  disbursements,  when  no  foreign  wars 
are  being  carried  on.  The  gold-mines  are  supposed  to  be  making 
considerable  returns;  but  trade  and  commerce  are  doidjtless 
doing  much  more.  Hemp,  flax,  sailcloth,  and  cordage,  f(jrm  a 
fifth  of  the  exports  from  Petersburg  and  Uiga.  \  ineyards  arc* 
on  the  increase,  southward  ;  and  in  18do,  the  (‘stimaU;  of  native* 
w  ines  w  as  no  less  than  o,400,0(K)  gallons.  I  In*  tallow-trade 
renders  grazing  and  cattle  objects  of  great  attention;  and  for 
the  woollen  exports,  the  Baltic  sheep-walks,  as  w(‘ll  as  those  in 
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sonlli  and  west  Russia,  art*  said  tt)  have  under^oiio  no  sliold 
iinprovenu'nt.  Tin*  Torests  cover  dS(i,()(H),()()0  acres  of  «^roinul, 
of  which  I]‘Jd,000,00( )  are  crown  propt'rty, — notw  itlistandiin^', 
too,  that  vast  injury  has  bet*!!  i!!tlicted  i!po!!  !iia!!y  of  the!!! 
through  iin!nod(‘rate  or  i!!jndicions  cnttinjjj.  'fhe  avera^^e  export 
of  ti!nl)er  !!!ay  l)e  statctl  at  1*400,000  per  a!!!!i!!n,  of  which  at 
least  a  itioietv  con!(*s  to  ours(*lves.  ]Ma!!nfactnrii!'^*  skill  is  i!!  its 
transit it)!!ary  state*,  perhaps  requiri!!^'  factitious  protectio!!,  until 
the  di(lere!it  |)rotli!cts  attai!i  <2:reater  excellence.  The  !n!!!!l)er  of 
n!a!!!ifactories  has  au!j:!!ie!ited  prodiponsly,  i’ro!n  2270  i!i  ISOl, 
to  0724  in  1820,  to  (idoO  in  1807,  a!!d  to  0855  i!i  1808,  e!!!ploy- 
inj^'  412,001  !!iasters  a!!d  worknit*!!.  Of  these  cstal)lish!!ie!its 
tiOO  wtue  for  w’oollc!!  <^oods,  227  for  silks,  440  for  weavi!!^j.', 
1018  for  leath(*r-dressi!!<i:,  444  for  ca!!dle-!!!aki!i^*,  480  for  !i!e- 
tallic  hardwart*,  a!!d  the  rest  for  saltpetre,  sujj:ar,  ])otash,  che!i!i- 
cal,  color,  tobacco,  a!id  paj)er  works.  The  i!!ter!ial  trade  ciren- 
lat(*s  throtioh  the  n!ea!!s  of  such  b!!sy  and  crowded  fairs  as  art* 
heltl  at  ]Sovt)i»t)rotl,  whither  ^oods  are  often  broi!<»*ht  to  tht^ 
vahte  t)f  nt‘arly  t!8,0(K),0()0,  t)f  which  at  least  one-tenth  co!!ies 
frt>!n  (Oiina  !  The  live  other  fairs  of  Korei!!!aja,  Irbit,  Rt)stt)W', 
Kretchensk,  a!itl  Ro!!i!iv,  in  the  gover!!!!!t‘!its  respectively  of 
Kursk,  IV'ri!!,  Poltawa,  atitl  Jakutzk,  prese!!tetl  wares,  take!! 
altoo^ether,  i!!  1808,  tt)  the  esti!nated  amouttt  of  €2,500, 000. 
I'he  total  of  Russian  in!ports  from  forei<j:!!  countries  for  1808 
cai!!e  to  soinethi!!^’  ii!itler  T1 1,000,000,  of  which  one-twelfth 
came  by  la!!tl  ;  o!!e-fourth  co!!sistetl  of  co!isn!)!ables,  one-half 
was  for  the  !!se  of  !na!!!!factories,  anti  t)!!e-fourth  was  ntanafac- 
tured  <j;oods.  Odie  p^ross  exj>orts  for  the  year  1808  ca!!!e  to 
nt'arly  t*l 4,000,000,  of  which  a  tilth  passes  thro!!o;h  Ri‘j;a,  a 
tenth  thrt)U‘^h  Otlessa,  a  twentieth  through  Archangel  a!!tl 
ragai!rt)g. 

As  to  foreign  Pt)licy,  the  able  tliplon!acy  of  the  cabi!iet  at 
St.  Pt‘tersbi!rg  has  <grown  i!!tt)  a  prt)verb  all  over  Enro|>e.  It 
can!!t)t  be  reproachetl  ‘  with  lt)sing  by  the  pen  what  was  wt)!i 
‘  with  the  swt)rd.’  Scio!!S  of  the  aristocracy  must  consult  na- 
tit)nal  a!!d  not  class  interests  there,  or  else  they  qi!icklv  find 
the  ir  wav  to  the  s!!ows  a!!d  wildeiaiesses  of  Siberia. 


‘  Xaturo  herself  seems  to  have  traced  the  houiidaries  ef  a  sti!peii- 
diuis  t*mpire  within  the  Raltic,  the  Icy  Sea,  the  Ural  ^Mountains,  the 
C^ispian,  the  (’aucasian  range,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Uarpathiai!s  :  in 
the  west  alone  she  left  it  open  for  the  arms  and  poliev  of  nations  to 
diminish  or  increase  its  extent  :  for  Siberia  Pr(»per  can  (nily  he  re¬ 
garded  as  a  wide  and  waste  court-yard  attached  to  the  main  editice  of 
the  Russian  state:  hut  s«)nthern  Siheria  is  ca])ahle  of  improvement, 
and  will  probably  serve  as  a  base  of  operations  from  whence  Kuropean 
culture  may  penetrate  into  central  Asia,  which,  though  now  l)ei!umhed, 
is  not  hopelessly  dead.  ^Vhen  the  Russian  power  reachetl  the  gales 


under  ^\  lehidas  the  I'irst. 


nl  tho  (  lUiiMsUs,  winoli  w.Ti-  Iwrroil  iipiinst  it  l.v  tlio  rude  and  i.n.ud 
iiuU-|ii'ndonco  ot  tin-  mouniaiii  irilK-s,  it  odul.l  iii.t  Imt  iVid  lomptod 
Iiotli  tt.  burst  tbrougb,  and  to  pass  round  tbo  obstac'.o.  'I'bis  natural 
boundary  ouco  ovorconu-.  the  invadiin:  p.m.-r  llowod  liko  water  do«  n 
its  smilhorii  s1oj)l*.' — pp.  i)  1. 

Circiissiii  still  defies  the  Czar  both  in  word  and  deed,  (h'neral 
\\  eljaininow  in  1837  demanded  the  nneonditional  surrender  of 
Iiei  ^alhint  inhahitunts,  assuring’  them  that  the  Hritish  W(*rt* 
deeeivers,  and  askiiii;-  them  hainj;htily,  ‘whether  tlu‘y  did  not 
‘  know  that  wen*  the  heavens  even  to  fall,  Russia  had  havonets 
‘  enoui;h  to  prop  them  uj)  However  the  lust  oeiuMais  and 
ni^iments  have  hitherto  failed  in  ernshini^  these  noble  moun¬ 
taineers  ;  but  ultimately,  without  (piestion,  the  latter  will  have 
to  ^ive  way;  u|)on  which  they  will  be  sw'e|)t  ‘  into  the  miiihty 
‘  stream  of  lhiro|)ean  existenee,  by  which  they  are  on  all  sides 
‘  surroumh'd,  and  atj;ainst  which  they  s(‘t  themselves  in  solitary 
‘  grandeur,  like  the  giant  |)innacles  of  their  native  land.’  (’ra- 
cow  still  floats  upon  the  tide  of  aflaiis,  as  a  f  ragnu‘nt  of  Roland  ; 
or  rather  of'  what  it  once  was.  M(*anwhile  Moldavia  ami 
Wallachia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Monte  Negro,  are  falling  mort*. 
or  less  under  Russian  influences.  Nesselrode  keeps  a  watchful 
eye  upon  all  the  members  of  the  great  and  increasing  Sclavonic 
family.  He  will  try  and  exclude  Austria,  as  far  as  |)ossible, 
from  the  embouchure  of  the  Danube,  and  interjmse  between  her 
and  the  main  territories  of  the  Ottoman  Rorte.  Towards 
France  and  (iermany  there  would  a|>|)ear  to  exist  a  minghul 
feeling.  Newspapers,  in  both  those  countries,  receive  Musco¬ 
vite  bribes ;  and  towards  the  eastern  provinces  of  Rrussia  tin* 
Czar  manifests  no  favorable  commercial  policy,  at  all  (‘vents. 
He  is  shutting  them  up  from  the  mouths  and  regions  of  tln^ 
l^olish  rivers,  bv  opening  an  enormous  road  from  tin* south-west 
angle  of  Roland  to  the  Baltic.  A  railway  has  also  be(*n  com¬ 
menced,  which  will  convey  to  the  harbors  of  Windauand  Libau 
all  the  connnoditi('s  which  fornn*rly  found  their  way  to  lilsit 
and  Memel.  Russia  evid(*ntly  tak(*s  for  the  tvi>e  of  all  these 
(ilforts  our  ow  n  mon*  fortunate  country.  Wh*  are  to  j>rove,  be¬ 
yond  other  nations,  tin*  rival  she  chiefly  fears:  nor  is  tin.*  idea 
uncommon  amongst  many  circh*s  within  the  two  nnrtropohtan 
cities,  that  what  the  ocean  is  to  (fue(*n  \  ictoria,  tin*  vast  FiU- 
ropean  and  Asiatic  continent  is  to  Nicholas  tin*  1‘irst, — an  area 
of  enormous  extent,  where  suitabhi  pr(*pai‘alions  may  bt*  made 
for  future  triumj)hs  and  aggrandiz(*ments.  l)ij)loma(*y,  how¬ 
ever,  having  history  for  its  juincipal  study,  will  b(*ai  in  its 
recollection  that  whatever  jieoph*  can  continin*  dominant  at  sea, 
will  always  in  the  long  run  culminate  as  to  the  g(*neral  objects 
of  its  j)olicy  on  land.  The  conflict  of  interests,  meantinn*,  be¬ 
tween  (treat  Britain  and  Muscovv  beconn*  daily  cons|>icmms 
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fiHuiiili.  S\v(*(l(‘n  and  Norway,  d'urkoy  and  Persia,  (\'ntral 
Asia,  (’hina,  and  Japan,  are  tin*  g^'cse  to  be  plnck(*d,  one  after 
tJie  other,  as  tin*  ^anie  <^oes  on.  it  remains  to  be  seen  who  will 
^(‘t  the  most  feathers,  make  the  best  su|)per,  and  repose  the* 
most  soundly  afterwards.  The  press  is  issuiiej;  its  paper  missives, 
war  is  casting  his  largest  cannon,  steam  is  blowing  uj)  its  pn*- 
paratory  fires,  and  ambassadors  are  sinking  mines  and  counter¬ 
mines  in  every  conceivable  direction.  Tlie  Ottoman  power  may 
probably  be  sidlered,  through  the  operation  of  various  causes, 
to  waste  away  in  slow  consumption:  but  the  states  of  Middle 
Asia  will  have  to  undergo  a  struggh*,  at  once  violent,  complex, 
and  uncertain.  Toryism,  now  once  more  at  the  helm  of  our 
own  alfairs,  no  doubt  gloats  over  the  anticipated  result.  A 
moral  lift,  as  Canning  used  to  say,  may  be  given  to  that 
system  which  promotes  strong  government,  at  the  exjiense  of 
liberalism  and  democracy.  Nevertheless  we  are  slow  to  believe 
that  what  Tacitus  said  of  the  Itomans  shall  ever  be  correctly 
applied  to  ourselves  :  ruitur  omnibus  in  servitium  !  Our  hojies 
predominate  over  our  fears.  In  going  over,  once  and  again, 
the  universal  history  of  mankind, — in  looking  back  upon  past 
follies,  and  forward  u|)on  the  glowing,  though  perhaps  shadowy 
prospects  ultimately  ojiening  over  the  world,  we  rest  our  hopes, 
iind(‘r  divine  providence,  upon  the  middle  classes  of  this  and 
other  countries,  who,  armed  with  the  jiower  of  knowledge,  and 
held  in  check  by  their  own  interests,  shall  build  up  a  glorious 
labric  amidst  the  overthrow^  of  despotisms  and  aristocracies! 
And  until  that  era  arrives,  the  eloipient  and  imaginative  author 
ol  Ion,  on(‘  of  the  finest  dramas  of  the  age,  has  taught  us  w  hat 
to  guard  against : 

‘  We  must  look  within. 

Fur  that  which  makes  us  slaves ;  uii  sympathies 
Which  find  no  kimlied  object  in  (he  plain 
Of  common  life, — atfectioiis  that  asj)ire 
In  air  too  thiu, — and  fancy's  dewy  film 
Floating  for  rest  :  for  even  such  delicate  threads 
(Jathercil  hy  fate's  engrossing  hand,  su])]>ly 
The  eternal  spindle,  whence  she  weaves  the  bond 
IH  cable  strength,  in  w  Inch  our  nature  struggles  !’ 


\ 
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hopM-}le-\ot  ;  a  (7trisin^  \(’tr-Yi(ir\  aii,l  liirtJolajf  rnsmt  /or 

UM— .  Lilitcd  l)y  I'rodoriclv  kShol>crl.  London  :  Acki*niiann  aiul  (.^>. 

Tills  voluino  introdiicos  itscdf  to  our  noticv  liy  a  charactiTistic  jiro- 
faco,  in  which  tlic  editor  moralizes  with  a  somewhat  amusiiiir  trravilv 
on  tlie  chanjjjes  to  \\hich  all  hninan  athiirs  are  liable,  and  the  extent  to 
which  his  own  work  has  participated  therein.  It  claims  ]H‘cnliar  in. 
terest  as  one  of  the  Mowers  of  the  season,  from  heino,  to  use  the  some¬ 
what  complacent  huionaoe  of  I\Ir.  SIioIktI,  ‘  in  point  of  literary  merit, 
as  in  age,  the  first  of  the  annuals.*  *l'he  ])resent  volume  constitutes 
tlie  twentieth  of  the  series,  and  is  in  every  respect  entitled  to  the  same 
patronage  which  lias  been  extended  to  its  predea*ssors.  'I'wo  or  three 
subjects  amongst  its  illustrations  are  better  selected  than  usual,  and 
are  of  a  somewhat  higher  character.  We  notice  particularly  77o*  Snr- 
j> rise  of  Montrose  \iih\  Louis  the  Kleventh  at  /Vc.s\s7.v-/c.s*-7b//r.v,  which 
have  been  illustrated  by  Allan  ('nnningham  and  ^liss  Lawrence  with 
considerable  talent,  though  there  is  somewhat  of  caricature  in  the  early 
part  of  the  former  paper.  The  engravings  are  entitled  to  much  the 
same  commendation  as  formerly,  v'hilst  the  literary  i*ontenls  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  much  variety  and  skilful  penciling.  It  will  suHice  to 
mention  the  names  of  James  Montgomery,  (diaries  Swain,  (’alder 
(’ampbell,  Mrs.  (rore,  and  3Irs.  Sigourney,  to  assure  our  n*ailers  that 
they  will  find  bi»th  entertainment  and  instrnction  from  the  perusal  td’ 
the  volume. 

The  (’hristini  SoiN'i  nir.  Kditcd  by  the  Uev.  Charles  1>.  Tayler — *riK’ 

Siripture  Illustrations  by  the*  Ivov.  Thomas  Dale.  London  :  Tilt  ami 

Dogue. 

This  voliinie  answers  fully  to  its  title,  as  the  slightest  glance  at  its 
contents  will  show.  A  spirit  of  iinairected  and  deep  ]»iety  breathes 
through  everv  page,  fully  hi'aring  out  the  statement  of  the  editor,  that , 
though  designed  for  the  lighter  hours  of  the  reader,  ‘  it  has  been  borne 
in  mind  that  in  the  lightest  hours  of  the  Christian  reader  his  heavenly 
Father’s  presence  is  never  forgotten.’  The  engravings,  which  are 
twelve  in  number,  are  all  on  Scripture  subjects  ;  and  some  of  them  are 
executed  with  great  spirit  and  effect.  The  contributors  to  the  \M>lnme 
are  mostly  clergymen  of  the  Kstablished  (’hurch,  whose  names  will  he 
a  suUicient  guarantee  for  the  literary  and  religious  excellence  of  their 
paj)ers.  Indeed,  we  are  somewhat  apprehensive  that  the  great  ])romi- 
nence  throughout  the  volume  ot  the  latter  (piality  will  militate  against 
its  extensiv’e  circulation.  It  gives  to  it  a  grave  and  piactical  charaitei 
somewhat  out  of  keeping  with  the  feeling  which  leads  our  young  peojde 
to  take  up  ill  jstrated  works.  Practical  treatises  on  religio\is  subjects 
are  of  the  greatest  value,  yet  we  ilouht  whether  much  good  is  eflectcd 
by  seeking  to  introduce  thiun  under  the  beautiful  and  attractive  gnis(‘ 
which  they  here  wear.  M  e  hope  we  may  be  wrong  in  this  conjecture, 
and  heartily  recommend  the  volume  as  a  safe  and  useful  companiem. 
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7'J({  lir  'ivf  \otin‘s, 

I'he  Domestic  of  the  Sh'k  Ixitom.  I^y  Anthony  "I’inhl 

'riioinson,  M.D.,  K.L.iS.,  kc.,  iSrc.  up.  olH).  liOnijnKin  and  (\). 
UIW. 

In  till*  vnlnnu*  bid’cire  us,  wliich  is  intcndi'd  more  especially  for  the 
perusal,  or  rather  study,  of  the  softer  sex,  the  author  ‘  has  endeavored 
to  convey  that  information  which  is  essential  to  aid  the  medical  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease,  not  to  cure  it.’  3Iuch  is  to  he  done  in  the  sick 
chamher  hy  means  generally  rej^arded  as  extra-pndessional,  which  may 
he  readily  understood  and  easily  practised  hy  attendants  of  ordinary 
competencv  ;  and  which  are  in  many  instances  of  as  much  value  to  the 
patient  as  the  sujiest  nostrum  tliat  was  ever  prescribed,  albeit  under 
the  ausjiices  of  a  ijold-headed  cane.  We  do  not  mean  to  underrate 
medical  science  and  skill,  hut  we  do  mean  to  contend  that  these 
derive  their  full  etliciency  iu  the  treatment  of  disease  only  as  the) 
have  the  co-operation  of  suitahle  domestic  manajiement ;  which, 
it  is  too  obvious,  is  hut  little  understood  by  those  to  whom  it  is 
usually  assigned.  Dr.  Thomson’s  work  is  a  plain  and  concise  com¬ 
pendium  of  the  duties  to  which  we  refer ;  we  therefore  recommend  it 
as  an  available  antidote  t\>r  much  of  the  embarrassment  to  which  they 
are  frecpiently  exposed  who  have  the  charge  of  invalids;  and  as  a  book 
of  reference  iu  cases  where  medical  aid  is  instantly  recjuired  but  can¬ 
not  he  as  promptly  obtained.  The  subjects  of  which  our  author  treats 
are  necessarily  numerous,  and  generally  of  sutlicient  importance  to 
(K'serve  grave  consideration  ;  hut  we  should  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Euiftish  reader  more  especially  to  the  remarks  on  ‘  ventilation,’  ‘  bath¬ 
ing,*  and  *  administration  of  medicines.’  Dr.  ’riioinson  might  have 
given  the  profession  a  more  scientific  work,  hut  he  could  not  have 
exerted  his  abilities  with  more  advantage  to  the  public  at  large. 


.1  Dietionarp  of  the  Art  <f  Printinp.  J>y  William  Savage,  Author  ol 
I’raetienl  Hints  on  Decorative  Printing,  and  of  a  Treatise  on  the 
Preparation  of  Printing  Ink,  both  Dlaek  and  (’olored.’  London  : 
liongman  and  Do. 

'rids  is  a  work  of  immense  labor  and  of  great  utility,  n])ou  whieh 
the  autln»r  has  been  em]>loyed,  directly  or  indirectly,  upwards  of  fiftv 
years.  His  opportunities  for  collecting  the  rccpiisite  materials  have 
greatly  exceeded  those  of  most  men,  whilst  his  diligence  and  skill  are 
amply  ]»roved  by  the  publication  before  us.  'Lhe  object  (►f  the  volume,  as 
stated  by  the  author,  ‘  was  that  of  making  a  ])urely  practical  W(»rk  : 
one  that  might  meet  every  exigence  (»f  the  printer  hilst  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  ot  his  art,  and  one  that  would  serve  as  a  l)ook  of  reference  to  the 
author,  the  librarian,  and  in  fact  t(>  every  one  interested  in  b<M»ks  or 
their  pnubictiim.'  livery  branch  of  the  art  <d'  printing  is  treated  with 
fulness,  the  details  and  illustrations  being  admirably  adajited  to  subserve 
the  practical  aim  <>f  the  author.  Mr.  Savage  has  supplied  what  was 
previouslv  much  needed,  and  his  volume  is  so  complete  as  to  prevent 
all  tear  ot  his  labors  bi*ing  superseded.  \\  stianiglv  recommeiul  it  as 
.1  book  of  reierence  to  those  who  are  interi'sted  in  such  matteis. 


* 


Li t (' t'( I rt/  T titcUiffonce. 

Thii  Ihrrealm,  \\\\^2.  t  (;;/?  Hook  for  Youim  Rovlrrs^  ;  nnhrocho, 
sui/t  Suhfi'rts  <ts  (trr.  jmrto'iilorhf  Jilbul  to  lotorrst  #///</  Impt'itro  thr 
)  oftt/fjaf  Miiof.  Lot/n'I/itt/n’t/  trif/t  Huorariio/if.  I'idinburgli  :  John 
’NIcMizics.  I.ondon;  'Hit  and  Homio. 

O 

I  he  Hccieat io/i  for  UMl2  is  hy  no  moans  inforior  to  its  j)rodooossors 
in  intorost  or  talent,  ainl  oilers  infonnatitni  ami  ainusoinont  to  our 
yoiiiiu;  friomls  iluriu'jj  the  oossati»»n  of  school  duties.  Its  contents  are 
very  similar  ti>  the  v(dinne  j)uhlished  last  year,  cHmsistinj;  of  details  of 
ailveiiture,  traits  of  courage*  and  jj:eiieTosity,  moviiiir  incidents  and 
hair-hreadth  escapes,  mingled  with  occasi(nial  fragments  of  verse  fnun 
some  of  our  best  j>oets  ;  the  editor  assuring  us  ‘  that  trreat  care  has 
l)e»Mi  taken  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  articles  likely  to  jyrove  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  youthful  mind.’ 


Ini  mill  Mif(/m'ti.'fiif  :  its  lli.'tfor//  to  the  Hreifeat  I'ino.  IVith  n  brief 

Aeeonnt  of  the  Life  of  Meamer.  l>y  a  Snr<;(‘on.  London  :  (L  15.  |)y(*r. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume  is  entitled  to  much  praise  for  the 
diligence  and  impartiality  with  which  he  has  collected  and  arranj^ed 
the  facts  here  detailed.  \\  hat  his  own  view  is  of  the  system  whose 
history  he  has  niven  it  is  somewhat  dithcnlt  \o  determine.  Ibit  his 
narrative,  while  it  interests  fiann  the  infoimation  cominnnicatt‘d,  will 
enable  the  intellij^ent  reader  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion  for  himself. 
Such  a  ])nblication  is  most  (»pportnne  at  this  moment,  when  the  snb- 
p'ct  of  Animal  Magnetism  is  engaging  so  much  of  public  attenti<iii, 
and  will  be  found  admir.ably  suited  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  extensively 
felt  respecting  the  history  and  principles  of  this  strangest  of  imKlern 
vaiiaries. 


ititevary  Intrlnariur. 

In  the  yVc.v.v. 

l'oii2|‘r('gal ioiiiilisin  i  or  the*  Polity  of  Iinlc]H*ndont  (  Inirr’hcs  viowimI  in  its 
h’elation  to  Modern  Society,  including  •*‘>1  Address,  ilt'liyered  in  Nottingli.-mi 
lu'fore  the  Antmnnal  Meeting  of  the  (’ongregational  Union  of  Kmrlainl  and 
W'.'ih's.  Hy  Kobert  V;mghan,  l>.lh 

A  Visit  to  the  Lnited  States  in  IS?  II.  Hy  .loseph  Stnrge.  Hvo. 
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